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If you live in Lincoln, you're part of 
Codman Community Farms 


If you like driving past green fields— 

If you like living in a rural atmosphere — 

If you have livestock, need hay— 

If you garden, need mulch— 

If you want to maintain Lincoln's agricultural heritage — 


Join your friends and neighbors by 
becoming a member 
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A membership of $25 or more will bring you CCF’s 
The Plotter’s Planner, a booklet of helpful gardening 
hints for Lincoln 


LJ check here if you'd like this membership premium 


BIRTH og tne review 


OUR HISTORY 


Volume I, Number | of The Lincoln Review 
appeared in March 1977, heralded by the first 
of many faithful advertisers as "one small step 
for world media, one giant step for Lincoln 
journalism!" The leading article by Bob Lemire 
‘was on Lincoln's Open Space Plan and next 
came statements from candidates for Select- 
‘man and School Committee. Peter Adams and 
Beth Sutherland responded to the Review's 
question: "Is it right or possible to keep 
Lincoln small and green?" and Roger Barzun, 
Eddy Mlavsky and Jim Spindler to "What do you 
most seek to preserve in our present school 
system and what do you most seek to change?" 
_ These questions appeared because in that 
year the Concord Journal did not run state- 
ments by Lincoln candidates for office, as had 
been customary. The Review was begun 
essentially in response to a growing feeling 
that the local newspaper was not adequately 
covering questions of basic concern to people 
in Lincoln, particularly in the _ pre-town- 
meeting season. Ruth Hapgood and Peggy 
Marsh had been separately challenged over 
several years to "start a newspaper." One day 
in the course of conversation they said to each 
other, "Why not?" 
The need was so clear at the time that it 
was not difficult to gather a stable of writers 
‘who were also willing to assemble, cut and 
paste, to chase down ads and even to design 
them. The editors worked out a statement of 
intent as follows: 


With this issue the LINCOLN REVIEW 
begins its periodical career, expecting to 
publish Lincoln news, history, comment, 
speculation, opinion, centered on the town 
and townspeople. 


"This issue" was sent to the whole town and 
provoked a most gratifying response. Included 
was a piece on Roads, Water and Salt, an 
explanation of the article in the warrant for 
the annual town meeting proposing an ambu- 
lance for the town, a calendar of events 
(something the Journal did not publish at that 
time), articles on the Council on Aging's first 
birthday, Bethany, spring peepers and assorted 
announcements. Subscription price — $3.50. 
Putting the Review together in those early 
times was both simpler and more complicated 


than it is now. Pages were laid out by hand and 
pasted up in a last minute, congenial gathering 
in Genie Flint's living room. Editor Hapgood's 
eye for layout kept titles and spacing in order. 
There was a spirited discussion to start with 
about whether to indent paragraphs (preferred 
in principle) or to gain space by not indenting. 

With the editors and Genie Flint on a 
Sunday afternoon, wielding scissors and paste, 
might be found Beverly Eckhart, Phillippa 
Burckett, Nancy Bower, Betty Smith, Kathleen 
Linnell, and others. These sessions not only put 
the magazine together but inspired first rate 
discussion about town affairs as we worked. 

Subject matter continued to be basically 
Lincoln, though not always with political 
reference. For instance, Alexandra Dane 
contributed well-researched articles on such 
diffferent subjects as the Oil Spill of March 21, 
1980 and the Andromeda Swamps. Elizabeth 
Slayter wrote special essays on unusual 
cookery (eels, etc.), Lucile McMahon covered 
any number of local topics from phone numbers 
to libraries. Some issues had a special focus 
like farming or the Fourth of July. The editors 
planned ahead for articles and welcomed 
miscellaneous poetry and commentary. 

It was a lively experience -- starting the 
Lincoln Review. Sometimes it was time for 
the next issue before we had stopped thinking 
about the last. At one point our treasurer 
brought back from the printer boxes and boxes 
marked for Lincoln. She supposed someone 
must have decided on a town mailing — an 
expensive decision. On opening the boxes we 
discovered copies of the new zoning bylaws — 
enough for the whole town! 

We were guided by the town calendar, by 
the particular interests of the many writers, by 
what semed to be special concerns, past and 
present, for Lincoln. We managed to focus 
attention on the well known, the should-be 
known, the virtually unknown. The Lincoln 
Review continues in this fashion and it is a real 
pleasure for the original editors still to have a 
share in the enterprise. 


Note: Original editors and associates were 
Ruth K. Hapgood, Margaret B. Marsh, Nancy 
M. Bower, Janet Boynton, Raymond F. Cabot, 
Lucy F. Cole, Shelly B. Collingwood, Beverly 
Eckhardt, Phyllis Feingold, Eugenia N. Flint, 
Andrew D. Frazier, Jr., Ann Gras, Elizabeth A. 
Little, Lucile N. McMahon, Jeanne S. Roberts, 
Elizabeth Smith, Rhoda K. Taschioglou. They 
were joined by Mary Ann Hales, Barbara Duffy, 
Marion Donnell, Joan Perera, Palmer Collins. 8 
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L THE LAST OF THE GREAT SUPERLINERS ONE WAY. 


FLY THE SUPERSONIC CONCORDE THE OTHER FOR ONLY $549 MORE. 


For years, discriminating travelers have yearned for unique 
ways to travel to and from Europe. The most distinctive have 
been Queen Elizabeth 2 and British Airways Concorde. This 
year, Cunard has combined them to create the ulti- 
mate travel experience of all time—at a price that is 
hard to believe. From April into December, 
there are 26 opportunities to experience the 
European vacation innovation of the 
decade. Sail directly to or from Boston on 
Jun. 14 or Jun. 27. 

And, for those not wishing to fly Concorde, free BA econ- 
omy airfare is provided between London and 57 North Ameri- 
can cities. Passengers can upgrade to Club Class or First Class 
by paying the difference. To all this, add substantial savings for 
QE2 passengers in Europe at hotels, on cruises and land tours, 
and even on the recently restored Orient Express. 


QE2: The 5-Plus Star City at Sea. 
In Fielding’s Worldwide Cruises, author Antoinette 
DeLand praised the QE2, whose First Class earns the coveted 
5-Plus Stars and whose Transatlantic Class rates 5 stars. QE2 
has countless pleasant surprises aboard for you. Enjoy superb 
world-class restaurants, nightclubs, casino. 
Dance under the stars at the lavish 


new Magrodome Indoor/Outdoor Center. 

Experience the new “At-Sea-Theater-In-The-Round” 
and scintillating late-night disco. To stimulate your 
mind and body, a computer center and the renowned 
“Golden Door Spa at Sea”® with hydrocalisthenics, 
saunas, Jacuzzi® Whirlpool Baths. 

Rates range from $1,295 to $6,850. Book early 

through your travel agent or mail coupon. 

All rates are per person, double occupancy, subject to availability. BA econ- 

omy ticket based on rates as of 10/30/84. Length-of-stay restrictions apply. 


Cunard reserves the right to cance! Concorde program at any time and $549 
rate is subject to change without notice. 


CUNARD Lincoln Travel Service, Lincoln Rd., 
Please rush me information on QE2’s SuperEurope. (Q718) Lincoln, MA 01773 
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ADDRESS 
city 


STATE ZIP 


MY TRAVEL AGENT © 1985 Cunard 
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‘BEEFING UP THE PROGRAM 


CATTLE RETURN TO CODMAN FARM IN 1985 


‘by Clif Rice 


| "The first thing I look at is their hooves. 
They'll be on their feet a long time, and they 
need to move around to graze properly. I like 
to see a good, even plant, with their weight 
_ distributed nicely." 

| Stan White, of Codman Community Farms, 
_ is out looking at feeder cattle--but not for your 
_ typical Angus or Hereford breeds. He studies 
the bulky animals’ stance; he checks their 
mouths, ears and eyes carefully, for signs of 
_ vitamin or mineral deficiency. And he's just as 
concerned about the opposite ends. The 1300- 
lb. Belted Galloway cows and their 350-lb. 
calves shy away, until Stan proffers handfuls of 
alfalfa, a rare treat in the frozen February 
pasture. 

He's investigating exotic "minor breeds," 
such as the Galloways, and Scottish Highland- 
“ers, popular on the moors and cliffs of 
Scotland, but seldom raised seriously for the 
beef market in the United States. As CCF's 
managing farmer, Stan believes that the non- 
profit farm, with education and community 
service its prime motives, can help preserve 
the availability of minor breed cattle. Larger 
commercial operations cannot economically 
justify interest in such varieties. 

There's also a more practical reason for 
CCF interest. Certain of these minor breeds, 
such as the Galloways or Highlanders, thrive on 
pasture ordinarily considered marginal. They 
can actually outperform Angus and other 
popular beef breeds in converting mixtures of 
Native grasses, such as those found on the thin, 
glacier-scraped topsoils in New England, into 
market weight. In fact, the proportionate 
weight gain by these animals, grazing on stony, 
relatively poor fields, can rival that of steers 
grown in confined feedlots in Nebraska and 


Iowa. This is important, because it means a 
small-scale livestock project using these 
breeds can be cost-effective , and there's an 
extra bonus when the animals go to market. 
Grass-fed steers produce fine-textured, tender 
beef, with lower fat content and a distinctive 
sweet, full flavor. Their steaks are far 
superior to feedlot-grown beef; there's just no 
comparison. 

Highlanders are short, chunky animals with 
long, shaggy, reddish-brown coats and 
medium-length horns. Resembling unkempt, 
small buffalo, they are sure-footed and hardy, 
and pasture well in cold weather. Belted 
Galloways, slightly larger, are generally black 
with a tinge of brown, and they sport a 
distinctive white belt around their midsec- 
tions. They are polled, or naturally hornless, 
have heavy, curly coats, and are also at home 
in cold climates. Both breeds descended from 
primitive races of European cattle and are 
among those least transformed by man 
through selective breeding. They became 
popular in Scotland for beef production but 
were also used as draft animals. 

The new beef cattle program at Codman 
Community Farms will start as a seasonal one, 
with two or three steers, purchased as 350-400 
lb. feeders in the spring, and grown to about 
900-lb. market weights by the end of the year. 
Nearly all the weight gained will be from 
pasture grass, with some grain added to the 
animals' diet late in the season. No chemicals 
or growth stimulants will be included in the 
animals' diets. Wintering the animals over 
would produce larger animals, but at greater 
cost, since CCF would have to use its own hay 
(the farm's largest cash crop, which is sold out 
every year) or purchase feed grain. 
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hair styling salons. 
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CCF's steers will graze alongside the sheep 
herd in a carefully-managed program. 
portable "New Zealand" fencing system wi 
contain the cattle and sheep herds in adjacent, 
but separate, areas which will be progressivel 
"checkerboarded" across the pasture during 
the course of the season. The cattle will graze 
in the same spot for 2-3 days, consuming th 
grass down to about a 3" height, followed by 
the sheep, which will reduce it nearly down to 
the soil line. This method maximizes the use of 
pasture; it will also permit the grasses to 
reconstitute themselves fully and uniformly 
without competition from weeds. . 

If successful, Stan sees the program ex- 
panding eventually to as many as six. head, 
which is about maximum number the Codman 
pasture can support. Stan is well-experienced 
in cattle operations, having managed a 100- 
head herd of Holsteins on a dairy farm in 
Wisconsin and raised Jerseys on a state farm in 
Rhode Island. 

Beef is traditionally marketed in sides or 
quarters, as CCF has sold its lamb and pork for 
nearly a decade. But as a convenience to 
consumers, CCF will offer the beef in boxed 
50-lb. selections, to make this special com- 
modity available to more customers, and 
especially to those with limited freezer space. 
Each selection will contain a variety of roasts, 
steaks and other cuts, and will be available 
prior to Christmas 1985. 

But where do you shop for Belted 
Galloways? They're not exactly listed in the 
Yellow Pages. And there aren't many breed 
associations specializing in Scottish Highland- 
ers. Stan started last fall, asking at fairs and 
expositions, where these breeds are occasion- 
ally shown, and broadcasting his interest 
through state extension services, grain and 
feed suppliers, meat packers, and even veter- 
inarians. This word-of-mouth network has 
yielded several leads for yearling minor 
breeds, in Vermont and in nearby Medfield and 
Wayland, Massachusetts. | 

So it seems likely that by late April 1985, 
for the first time in thirty years, since Dorothy 
Codman's dairy herd was sold in the mid-50's, 
the soft low of cattle will be heard again on 
Codman pasture. The new, experimental, 
seasonal herd of shaggy, chunky small steers 
will look plenty different from Dorothy's Hol- 
steins, however. Some of those rush-hour 
motorists will swear they've seen miniature 
buffalo grazing behind the white barns off 
Codman Road! & 
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| Sudbury $498,000 


"The Scarsdale" 
Builder: Joseph A. LeBlanc 
«Magnificent English Tudor of 
Brick, Stucco and Stone 
*Over 4,000 sq. ft. of Living Space 
eCustom Wood Mode Cherry Kitchen w/ Pella Greenhouse 
*28' Step-down Family Room with Fieldstone Hearth 


Sudbury $289,000 


"New Area of Homes on Wayland Line 
«9 Rooms 
3,000 sq. ft. of Living Space 
«Skylit Family Room with Cathedral 
Ceiling 
¢20' Master Suite w/Whirlpool 
e Southerly Views 


«Banquet Dining Room Leads to Open Deck » Spring Occupancy 
*34s Baths . 

*28' Master Suite w/Fireplace § Whirlpool Spa 

«Immediate Occupancy 


Sudbury $369,000 


Concord $395,000 (Similar House Under Construction) 
e Outstanding Interior Space « Charming New England Gambrel 
«Over 2 Acres Surrounded by Built by Joseph A. LeBlanc 
Conservation Land ¢ Beautiful Country Setting 
«2 Story Entry - Skylit * Wonderful Established Neighborhood 
Cathedral Ceiling e Outstanding Space - 4,000 sq. ft. 
¢ Beautiful Woodwork » Cathedral Ceiling Kitchen and 
«Designer Cherry Kitchen w/ Family Room 
Center Island ¢ Banquet Dining Rm. Leads to Open Deck 
s Fabulous Skylit 30' Game ¢ lst Floor Library w/Custom Bookshelves 
Room or In-House Office ¢ Huge Closets 
+ Master Suite w/Whirlpool Bath «Master Suite w/Whirlpool §& Separate 
« Choose Your Decor! ¢ Dressing Area 
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PLANS FOR THE SUDBURY RIVER 
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by Joan Perera 


_ "Although I'm not ready to sound the final 
alarm, the proposal is very much a live issue." 
So declares State Representative Cile Hicks in 
referring to the Metropolitan District 
Commission's (MDC) proposal to utilize waters 
of the Upper Sudbury River to augment 
supplies to the MDC Water District. 

"Our water rights to the Sudbury go back 
“over one hundred years," says MDC official, 
Marcus Kemp, as he cites the Sudbury River 
Act of 1872 which gave the Boston Water 
Board, an ancestor of the MDC, the right to 
divert water from the Sudbury River. 

_ Both officials are commenting on the MDC 
proposal to construct a 20 million gallon per 
day (mgd) water treatment plant at the 
Sudbury Reservoir thus putting the river "on 
line" as a supply source for the a cities and 
towns of the MDC Water District. 1) 

_ During the past twenty years the MDC has 
been studying its present and future water 
needs. Early projections set consumption by 
the District water users at 320-340 mgd by 
1980. MDC calculations also set the "safe 
yield" of Quabbin Reservoir (present water 
source of the MDC) at 300 mgd; and therefore 
water officials state that there is a 20-40 mgd 
water deficit. A 1983 MDC study estimated 
that by the year 2020 the MDC water district 
would be consuming 453 mgd. To prepare for 
future water needs the MDC is undertaking a 
two-pronged approach; a long-range water 
supply examination and an immediate study 
which would augment supplies in the near 
future. The Long Range Water Supply Study — 
2020 deals with water needs and sources 
throughout the state until the year 2020. A 
citizens' advisory committee to the study 
(WSCAC) is appointed by the Secretary of 
Environmental Affairs. WSCAC receives state 
funds for its activities and it is chaired by 
Lincoln resident Ann Gannett. Completion of 
Fe Long Range Study is set for the end of 

6. 


Measures of a more immediate nature deal 
with the Sudbury River which is the subject of 
a separate MDC study. Spi’ Whe wel) oUaats 
Metropolitan District Commission began 
research to determine the feasibility of re- 
activating a 75.2 square mile watershed. Plans 
called for a 100 mgd water treatment plant. 
Immediately, controversy brewed around the 
dearth of impact research and around the lack 
of citizen input. In 1975 a concerned citizens 
group formed and in the ensuing years, the 
MDC scaled down its plans, although the 1973 
plan remains an option in the Long Range 
Study. In 1979, the Commission officially 
invited interested individuals to participate in 
its revised study which focused (and still does 
focus) on the 22.3 square mile watershed of the 
Sudbury Reservoir itself. The Sudbury 
Citizens Advisory Committee (SCAC), co- 
chaired by Concord residents, Barbara Mudd 
and Tom Sisson, became the recognized citizen 
input portion of the MDC study. Towns along 
the river appointed representatives to the 
thirty-five member committee, and interested 
individuals from organizations like the Great 
Meadows National Wildlife Refuge, the 
Sudbury Valley Trustees and_ other 
conservation groups and town Water Boards 
also joined SCAC. Lincoln's most recent 
representative is Joan Kimball, who was 
appointed in the fall of 1984 to replace Lee 
Dane. 

SCAC concerns focus on three primary 
areas of the MDC study: 1) the actual site of 
the proposed treatment plant, 2) the Sudbury 
Reservoir vicinity, and 3) the downstream 
section of the Sudbury and Concord Rivers. 

Of utmost importance to SCAC is the 
subject of sludge which is a necessary, and 
toxic, by-product of a water treatment plant. 
Presently the MDC does not have a suitable 
site for the weekly disposal of the sludge. Area 
landfills are not in a position to accept the 
sludge, and therefore the MDC is considering 
buying land and creating its own disposal area. 
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SCAC challenges the cost figures for the 
disposal of the sludge. Similarly, the Citizens! 
Advisory group questions the reality of the $21 
million price tag for the construction of the 
treatment plant. 

SCAC is concerned about the downstream 
effects of water diversion. The MDC claims 
that factored into its proposal are limits and 
cut-offs regarding the amount and timing of 
water diversion. The plant would not operate 
during the dry months from June to October. 
Water usage during the remaining months 
would be a "topping off" procedure which 
would take place after an established amount 
of water had been released downstream. If 
water levels dropped too low during the 
operating months, diversion would stop 
temporarily. Nevertheless, SCAC disputes the 
adequacy of MDC studies regarding the effect 
downstream of diversion. What will happen to 
"flow"? Will there be a gradual build-up of 
vegetation and odor? Will diversion alter the 
present habitat of fish and fowl? 

"Has the MDC considered the effect over 
time of even a three inch lowering of water 
level?" asks a Great Meadows official. 

"How will diversion effect flow of the 
Sudbury into the Concord River which, in turn, 
is Billerica's source of town water?" question 
members of SCAC. 

"What will happen to the flood plain?" 
queries Barbara Mudd. 

Another significant point of contention 
between the MDC and its Sudbury Citizens' 
Advisory Committee is the subject of 
immediate need for more water. 

"Our figures show that water use 1971-1984 
is dipping and is predicted to continue dipping 
until 1990 or later," says Barbara Mudd of 
SCAC. Figures released by Ann Gannett show 
present MDC water use at 289 mgd. 

"The City of Boston, for one, "says Ann 
Gannett, "has done an admirable job of 
conserving water. Also the town of Arlington." 

Cile Hicks also praises Boston and points to 
various factors which are moving communities 
towards conservation. "Federal and state 
funds are available for leak detection and 
repairs. Also, water bills will definitely go up 
and consumers will use less water." Hicks 
notes, in addition, that population growth has 
in fact been lower than that projected by the 
MDC. "The area within Rte. 128 is fairly 
densely developed. Much growth is taking 
place beyond the MDC water district." 

In January 1985, the Secretary of 
Environmental Affairs, James: \Hoyte, 
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circulated a certificate acknowledging tha 
"base demand" for water is "falling throug 
1990 and perhaps 2000. Falling near-ter 
demand ... may belie the urgency that wa 
initially advanced as a reason to proceed wit 
environmental review for the Sudbury projec 
separately from the Long-Range Water Suppl} 
Study and EIR 2020. In short, the final EIR 
should fully address the issue of near-ter 
meed:.." 

"We calculate water demand at 320 mgd ir 
1984," reiterates Marcus Kemp. He stresses 
that the MDC determines "demand by what is 
drawn out of the Quabbin Reservoir, not by 
what is registered at the meters at the other 
end." And thus the MDC stands by its official 
position that there is a 20 million gallon 
overdraw from Quabbin per day. 

It is March 1985 and interested parties are 
awaiting the MDC's Final EIR which is 
scheduled to be ready by April of this year. I 
that report the MDC will attempt to address 
the issues raised by SCAC concerning sludge, 
cost, downstream effects, and actual need 
projections. In the remaining two months 
critics of the Sudbury River proposal will 
continue to inform the public, legislators, an 
government officials of the SCAC positions 
regarding those same issues. When the MD 
EIR report is finalized, the plan will still not b 
an eventuality. The proposal must comply wit 
strict requirements established by the 
Interbasin Transfer Bill of 1983, and it must be 
approved by the Water Resources Commission 
a board appointed by the Executive Branch. I 
the plan is approved, it becomes th 
responsibility of the mewly  establishe 
Massachusetts Water and Sewer Authority 
implement the plan. 

"Although a convincing case has been aa 
against the MDC proposal," says an unnamed 
government official, "you never know. The 
politics of water is fascinating." 


(1) Metropolitan Water District 
Arlington Marblehead Somervill 
Belmont Medford Stoneham > 
Boston Melrose Swampscot 
Brookline Milton Wakefield — 
Cambridge Nahant Waltham — 
Canton Needham Watertown 
Chelsea Newton Wellesley — 
Everett Norwood Weston 
Lexington Peabody Winchester 
Lynn Quincy Winthrop — 
Lynnfield Water District Revere Woburn 
Malden Saugus ) 
Contract Users (outside fifteen mile radius) 
Chicopee Marlborough Wilbraham 
Clinton Northborough Worcester | 
Framingham Southborough 
Leominster So. Hadley Fire District 

is 


What we save now, 
is all we will ever save 


The Sudbury Valley Trustees 


The Sudbury Valley Trustees is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of our earth. It is an organization of residents and friends 
of the Sudbury River Valley who are concerned about the 
river, the valley and their natural resources. 


Formed in 1953 by a group of residents, the Sudbury 
Valley Trustees has encouraged private initiative and support 
to preserve the natural beauty and related wildlife, water and 
other resources of the Sudbury River Valley and surrounding 
areas. The Sudbury Valley Trustees have preserved over 800 
vital acres in 6 towns and have helped to protect many 
thousands of additional acres with the cooperation of town, 
state and federal agencies. The Sudbury Valley Trustees have 
played a major role in the creation of the 4,000 acre Great 
Meadows National Wildlife refuge. 


As a small, charitable organization, the Sudbury Valley 
Trustees is dependent on membership dues and contributions 
to continue its work. With your help, the Sudbury Valley 
Trustees has a chance to succeed. As a member, you will be a 
trustee of the land. You will help guard it and keep it safe for 
all to enjoy. 


We urge you to join us. Your tax deductible donation 
will help preserve the beautiful environment of the Sudbury 
River Valley. 


What we save now, is all we will ever save. 


The Sudbury Valley Trustees 

P.O. Box 7 

Wayland, MA 01778 
Yes, I want to join the Sudbury Valley Trustees to support its 
efforts to preserve ‘‘open space’’ in the Sudbury River Valley. 
Enclosed is my tax deductible membership dues for the com- 


ing year: 

[ JMember $15 [ ]Family $25 

[ ]Contributing $50 rc upporting $75 
[ ]Sustaining $100 [ ]Patron $250 


-[] Please send me SVT’s newsletter. 
[ ] Please send me your latest financial report. 


Stat@s: 7 Wiis bee co aes te tA VORA ER ER 
Please make check payable to: 
Sudbury Valley Trustees 
P.O. Box 7, Wayland, MA 01778 
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What then is the spirit of liberty? The spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which is not too sure that it is 
right. The spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks 
to understand the minds of other men and women. The spirit 
of liberty is the spirit which weighs their interest along 
Side its own without bias. 


From "What Is the Spirit of Liberty," by Judge Learned Hand 


Paid for by the "Committee to elect Lynn Donaldson," George 
Flint, Treasurer. The candidate is uncontested, but with 
campaign funds leftover from 1982, decided to support The 
Lincoln Review and its commitment to the community. 


Zi rue 


\N EXERCISE IN TOWN GOVERNMENT 


y Fannie Fitness 


_ Something new at the Town Offices during 
unch hour? A new uniform for town 
mployees -- jogging pants, sweatshirts, 
inorts, sneakers? Not really. A gathering of 
he clan in the basement lounge for a biweekly 
sxxercise class. Some of the outfits are 
fashionable -- a mauve sweatshirt with coordi- 
iating sweatpants, navy shorts with navy knit 
wershirt, but most fall into the "dredged from 
the back of the closet" fashion. 
A few questions from the instructor: "Any 
sf you do other kinds of exercise?" (Who,.me?) 
‘Swimming?" (A few hands.) "Tennis?" (A few 
nore hands.) "These exercises will help your 
ennis game. Do any of you run?" (Fewer 
vands.) "How about walking?" (Sure, more 
iands.) "Two miles, three miles?" (The hands 
vaver uncertainly, hesitate.) "One mile?" 
That's more like it.) "Anything else?" (How 
about three small children, does that count? A 
‘ive month old puppy?) 
' "Ready to start?" The stereo flips on. 
-ively music, Neil Diamond to the accompani- 
nent of groans and creaking joints. Nice, if 
you ignore the clump of clumsy feet hitting the 
loor. The instructor forges gamely ahead. 
"Keep those knees flexed, now one, two, 
three, four... Stretch back, heels on the floor." 
She's got to be kidding.) "On your hands and 
snees, lift your right leg and kick! This is good 
or the jiggles! (Really? Twenty pounds of 
ello and no jiggles?) "Now lie back and relax. 
Thank heaven.) "Hands over your head, 
stretch those muscles. Does that feel good?" 
I guess. Everything clicks back into place.) 
‘Sit up, right on your tailbones (where are 
those?) and lift your diaphragm, reach down 
and grasp your ankle. ("That's your own ankle, 
joney," pipes up a male voice.) "Feel that pull 
along your hamstring?" (Hamstring? What's 
that?) "Now on your backs..." (Whose stomach 
iS growling? That reminds me, I wonder whose 
lunch Schultz is eating today. Yesterday that 
dog ate the dog officer's lunch -- all but the 
lettuce. Poetic justice, I call it.) 
"All right, everybody, we're going to use 


soup cans for weights. Did you all bring in your 
old soup cans? (Talk about dredging from the 
back of the closet. Cream of potato, yuck!) 
"When you hold these cans, they act like 
weights and will intensify the workout." 
(Intensify! Do we really need this?) "Bend your 
arms, don't lock your elbows. (This isn't so 
bad.) "Now we're going to end with a few 
stretches." (You mean, it's over?) 

Back to work -- how about finishing with a 
run up the two flights of stairs? You know, this 
is kind of fun. Feel better already? Okay, 
who's ready for lunch? 


NOTES FROM CODMAN POOL 


The Codman Pool will open for its eleventh 
season on June | with its usual broad spectrum 
of activities. From 6:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. it 
will be the place for exercise, companionship 
and recreation. 

The Codman Pool Committee is happy to 
announce that Jenifer Thomas has accepted 
the job of Pool Director for summer 1985. 
Jenifer has worked at Codman Pool for five 
years and has brought a wealth of knowledge 
and enthusiasm to all who have been lucky 
enough to work with her. 

As much as the pool has to offer Lincoln, it 
could be better. Last summer marked the 
beginning of a campaign to raise funds for 
building a bathhouse and shaded area, 
Although these amenities were part of the 
original plans for the pool, they were never 
built due to lack of funds. They have been 
sorely missed! 

The Pool Committee is working hard to 
make the bathhouse a reality without asking 
for money from the town. The fact that we 
have received donations from as many non- 
swimmers as swimmers make it clear many of 
you share our view that the pool is a valuable 
asset. These improvements will make the pool 
a more usable and enjoyable place for every- 
one. 

For more information contact Susan 
Harding, Longmeadow Road (259-0968). ® 
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Moussette lifts your hairstyles out of the ordinary. 
Turns up the volume. Adds brilliant gloss. Gives you 
style control that lasts ...and lasts. Control, until 
now, only possible with a gel! 


Lincoln Ceauty Salon 
Lewis St. 


Lincoln 259-8361 


Beth is back and accepting appointments. 


FROM THE CLARK GALLERY 
by sculptor, Robert Cronin 


De Cordova Museum now has a new and 
exceptional large scale sculpture at its Sandy 
Pond Road entrance, and there is a rather 
special story connected to it. 

In the early 1950's, while only a boy growing 
up in Lexington, Robert Cronin found himself 
bicycling up to De Cordova. It was just the 
right sort of easy country ride, and also, it was 
the attraction of what the Museum was show- 
ing. In those days it was Kline, Rothko, 
Motherwell, Pollock, etc. But, Robert wasn't 
looking at the names. He had no idea as to the 
worldly importance of what he was looking at. 
What he saw fed a very special sense of 
wonder, making that trip happen again and 
again. It was a magical place. 

A high point in these visits was when he sat 
in the back row while the Concord Academy 
girls watched a film about Alexander Calder. 
It was a turning point toward his life as an 
artist, although he did not realize this until 
years later. 

Robert Cronin graduated from the Rhode 
Island School of Design in 1959 with a B.F.A. in 
painting, and received his M.F.A. in painting 
from Cornell in 1962. 

After teaching art for eighteen years at 
such institutions as Michigan State University, 
Bennington College, Brown University, and the 
School of the Worcester Art Museum, he 
moved to New York City in 1980. He is 
represented by Gimpel & Weitzenhoffer 
Gallery and has since had three one-man 
exhibitions of his sculptures in New York City, 
plus one-man exhibitions in London, Zurich, 
Toronto, Miami, Detroit, Houston, and here in 
Lincoln at the Clark Gallery. His next exhibi- 
tion at the Clark Gallery will be this March 
1985. 

In late 1981, Cronin's work was discovered 
by Lippincott, Inc., the sculpture fabricators 
for such well known sculptors as Oldenberg, 
Nevelson, Rosati, Judd and Sugarman. 
Lippincott desired to do a large sculpture with 
Cronin “on speculation"...in other words, with 
no commission or client in mind. The collabor- 
ation and work continued through 1982, and the 
eighteen-foot sculpture Discobolos was com- 
pleted in November of 1982, to the delight of 
both parties. 

Discobolos remained on the grounds of 
Lippincott, Inc. for the past two years, and, 
although it received much attention, it was 
recently felt that the piece needed more 
exposure, 


With the help of Meredyth Moses of the 
Clark Gallery, the generous support from local 
collectors of Cronin's smaller pieces, and the 
spontaneous response from Paul Master- 
Karnik, Director of the De Cordova Museum, 
Discobolos was shipped in December 1984 to 
De Cordova Museum where it now remains on 
loan. 

Cronin primarily works on an intimate 
scale, using wire, tinplate, solder and paint. 
The work varies from primarily linear organiz- 
ations to solely planar relationships. It would 
be a mistake to say that his work comes only 
out of Calder, although the lyric, goodnatured 
feeling, especially through color, does have an 
affinity with his work. Perhaps more to the 
point, especially in regard to the asymmetry 
and abstractness of his constructivist commit- 
ment, is an earlier influence from the works of 
David Smith and Anthony Caro. 

It hardly needs to be said that the artist 
could not be more pleased than to have this 
extraordinary sculpture placed at the entrance 
to De Cordova. For Cronin, it is a coming 
home to the roots of where his vision all began 
more than thirty years ago. ® 


Loads of bunnies 
for the baskets 


at 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
10 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
369-2553 


ClarkGallery 


Gallery hours: 
Tuesday - Saturday 
10-5 and by appointment 


Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 
617 259/8303 


Contemporary painting, 
sculpture and prints by 
local and international 
Brvises. 
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b J A.H. TETREAULT, INC. ¢ REALTOR 


LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
617-259-9220 617-369-1250 


March, 1985 
Dear Fellow Citizens: 


Its Town Meeting time! Please join us in welcoming these 
new and prospective voters to Lincoln: 


Nancy and Gerald Appel of 221 Aspen Circle 


Drs. Ruth Barron and Jennifer Leaning of 113 Tower Road 
Dianne and John Braden building on Concord Road 


Pauline and Ron Briggs of 2 Sunnyside Lane 
Marci and Philip Cate of 156 Chestnut Circle 
Penny and Arthur Cotoni building on Codman Road 
Diane and Michael Cotton building on Old County Road 


Beverly and Richard Dieterich of 23 Deerhaven 
Joanne and Charles Dolan of Sandy Pond Road 


Campbell Edlund of Lexington Road 
Stephen Ells of 39 Todd Pond Road 
Kathleen and Michael Fitzgerald of Bedford Road 
Karolynn Flynn and ROger Katz of South Great Road 
Judith and Robert Garver of 322 Hemlock Circle 
Jane Griffin and Richard Dumais of Greenridge 
Priscilla and Ronald Henderson of 70 Birchwood 
Helgard and Alexander Houtzeel of 233 Aspen Circle 
Linda Laughland and Dan Downing of 15 Sunnyside Lane 
Carol and Carroll Keim of Trapelo Road 
Joan and Peter Lundquist of 34 Round Hill ROad 
Robert Pearlman of 102 Lincoln Road 
Carol and Stephen Robb of Sandy Pond Road 
Beth and Ned Schuller of Lincoln Road 
Susan and Alan Sliski building on Concord Road 
Sarah Spooner of 48 Todd Pond 
Mary and Doug Webb of 235 Aspen Circle 
Vivian Werner and Andrew Pierce of 124 Lexington Road 
Sandra Winchester and Kenneth Hull of 187 Tower Road 


Our First Announcement... 


Introducing a new area of choice homesites 
soon to be christened with an historic name 
in keeping with the Sandy Pond tradition. 


Sincerely, 


A...H...TETREAULT,. ING. ,. Rea luton 
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LET ME SEE Nou). 
Comenss...SLEEPING- 
BAG...MATCHES... YEP, 
IM SET To Go To 
DONELANS /7 


y 


A 


\ 
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Town Meeting is: 


Meeting neighbors who come out of hiberna- 
tion 

Enjoying the food provided by PF 

Hoping Dave will not forget his stop watch 

Listening to Norm Hapgood reminding us to 
remain fiscally sound 

Clicking knitting needles 

Saying thanks to hardworking citizens 


Democracy in action 

Finding out what precinct I live in 

Wondering how Dave counts all the hands 

Being glad I am not on the Finance Committee 

A thought — how does Dave know so many 
names? 

Wondering what would happen to Boston if it 
had a town meeting 


AH? “Home AGAIN, 
Home AGAIN ALL 


¢ 8 Cnere 
i, 

n ‘s Me 

) / 
em , a | x "1 
= On Ny aD — 
> 
= “) 


HONEY! I NEED 
A PACK OF 

CIGARETTES-WILL 
You CALL THE 

AIRLIFT I? 


IN ONE DAY” 


A en ls TS RTP OCU UE 


A presentation! 
Taking a vote by voice! 


Neighborhoods organizing 

A social event 

Hoping to find a seat after lunch 

Wondering how many items will pass on the 
warrant before cocktail hour 

Trying to find a mike before you forget your 
thoughts 


Realizing how lucky we are to live in Lincoln 
Chasing a ball of yarn down the aisle 
Blaming everything on Proposition 2 1/2 
Hoping housing will not be an issue 
Donuts, coffee, and conversation in the lobby 
Seeing the old auditorium where graduation 
and plays are held 
Feeling back at school 
A long day 
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VOTE FOR JOHN GOODRICH 


Candidate for Selectman 
Person with 15 years experience in community gov't, 
traffic, environmental and regional planning. 
if you'd like to discuss issues with John 


please call him at 259-9682 


paid political ad 


Barbara M. O'Brien, Dne., F-altous 


Menber of Multiple Listing Service 


Full-service brokerage 
local & worldwide 


Specialists in the finest residential 
properties, land, commercial sales & leases. 


259-9104 


“" Office at the Depot, Lincoln Road 
P.O. Box 101, LENCOLN, MA. 01773 
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ODE TO A SiX YEAR OLD ON A GOOD DAY 


by Carol White 


She dances through the house, in bits of 
costumes from recitals past. In every room are 
people to visit and objects to explore. 

Teenagers live in this house as well, but 
their route is more confined. They go from 
refrigerator to telephone to shower, and then 
out the door. In every room are people to avoid 
and tasks to leave undone. 

She cartwheels down the drive on her way 
home from school. How was her day? She can't 
wait to tell. One friend brought pudding for 
lunch. Another went to the nurse with a 
scraped knee. And another has sneakers with 
velcro, not ties. There is a new rule, a new 
song, a new list of spelling words, a new guinea 
pig. Every day has something to look forward 
to, she says. We smile and try to look at life 
her way. 

The teenagers in this house go to school as 
well. “How was your day?" are, to them, 
fighting words. 

She sits at the table and eats home-made 
food, takes vitamins, drinks orange juice. 

The teenagers finish dinner as we sit down 
or sit down as we get up. Their taste runs to 
frozen pizza, slightly warmed, or Spaghetti- 
O's, eaten straight from the can. They begina 
diet when the last cookie is gone and end witha 
meal at 11 p.m. 

She dresses in clean matching outfits, more 
or less. When it snows, she wears boots and 
gloves. 

The teenagers wear their father's old 
shirts, sweaters thick with grime, white cotton 
pants in winter, shoes with laces untied. Their 
favorite clothes are too big or too small, torn, 
wrinkled, spotted by bleach. 

She celebrates holidays, seasons, life. She 
still sings of the twelve days of Christmas as 
the crocuses bloom. In summer, she plans her 
costume for Halloween. She moves us along 
through every ritual, ignoring the cynicism of 
teenagers and adults alike. 

Now it is time to buy ornaments. Now we 
dye the Easter eggs. "I expect a dollar from 
the tooth fairy tonight," she warns her father, 
with a gape-toothed grin. She makes paper 
chains, potholders, birthday cards, valentines. 

"Oh, yeah, happy anniversary, Mom," is the 
teenagers' style. 


She refines her birthday party list for 
months in advance. Stop growing up, we tell 
her. Enough is enough. 

"Nope," she says, spinning with glee. "I 
can't stop and I won't stop. I'm going to be 
seven and then I'm going to be eight, and on and 
on." 

We know how it works, this on and on. And 
that is why, on good days and bad, we are 
grateful for the six year old who dances 
through our life. 


Carol White 
copyright 1985 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair. cut. designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 


bh 
— 
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REALTORS 


® 


LINCOLN 


Only occasionally does a property come to the market 
at the center of Lincoln, with all of the attributes 
this one presents! 


We are pleased to bring this exceptional first offering to you. 


Over four acres, overlooking Pierce Park, this 1790's, brick Federal 
Colonial has six bedrooms and is tastefully appointed throughout. 
Property includes a separate carriage house which has been renovated 


to a two-bedroom home. There is also a building lot for future use 
included. 


Offered at $1,200,000 


Call Lincoln Agency, Inc. - Exclusive Agents 


LINCOLN AGENCY. INC. 


pm ietat "Famous Since 1972" 
John G. Sharpe, CRB, Chairman CRB 


[RQ MLS Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 Q 
e ’ 
ME MBE Fa 259-0824 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals - Mutual Funds 
RELO-WORLD LEADER IN RELOCATION 


LINCOLN TA 


: REALTORS 
Boston suburban properties are our specialty. We are presently 


offering these two excellent examples of contemporary flare in Lincoln. 


Colonial exterior, contemporary interior - 
3 bedrooms, 2-story living room, study, 
walk-out lower level. Solar heated! (and 


automatically) Over 2 acres - horse paddock, - 
2 stalls - oversized garage. 


at $299,000 


- and then - 


High on its own hill, with meadow views, 
this "better than new’ contemporary boasts 
beautiful oak trim, Jennaire equipment, 
sunken living room, green house, 3 bedrooms, 
3 baths, and at 


$315,000 


, , / Call us - we are exclusive agents. 
Can we at Lincoln Agency serve you? 


We are not limited to local activity - these services are yours: 
Four MLS Services; Relo - World Leader in Relocation; FIABCI - The 
International Real Estate Market; and a top flight,professional staff 
ready to help. We are also your local insurance agent! 


Denise Bienfang 259-0285 Louise Carmen 259-0877 Joan Fredella 443-3270 

Dave Goudette 772-3250 Arden McNiell 443-7094 Peggy Nitz 443-3680 

Jeanne B. Sharpe 259-8277 Jeff Sharpe 259-8836 Dick Stitt 443-3196 
Alice Trussell 779-6479 Jack Sharpe 259-0824 


LINCOLN AGENCY. INC. 


rat "Famous Since 1972" fan 
John G. Sharpe, CRB, Chairman R 
uo) MLS Concord Foad, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 \ oO 


® 


Peay 209-OS24 Le 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals - Mutual Funds 
ELC RELO-WORLD LEADER IN RELOCATION 


WOALO LE. 
IN RELOCATION 


WW 
AS 


This Guide is published by the LWV as a 
public service to the Town of Lincoln in order 
to promote active citizen participation in local 
government. Because of space limitations, we 
had to limit the number of candidates to 
answer questions and the length of their 
replies. The League gave priority to candi- 
dates in contested offices and new candidates. 
All candidates have been invited to 
Candidates' Night on March 12 in the Smith 
School Library where each may make a short 
presentation. 

The questions were formulated by the 
League Board. We thank the candidates for 
taking the time to answer the questions so 
thoughtfully and promptly. 

We are especially grateful to The Lincoln 
Review for their advice and cooperation. 


BOARD OF SELECTMEN 


1. What in your background qualifies you for 
this office? 

2. What are the major issues that you see 
facing the Selectmen in the next three 
years? 

3. What in your opinion, are Lincoln's best 
options for solving its traffic problems? 


JOHN GOODRICH 


1. Issues facing the selectmen and the town 
over the next few years will require someone 
equally skilled in dealing with issues external 
to the town as well as internal. 

I have over 20 years of broad professional 
training and experience with traffic and 
regional planning issues as well as the politics 
associated with working with other towns and 
institutions: 

e degrees in transportation and regional 
planning from Princeton and Harvard. 

e worked for 16 years on environmental 
matters at Environmental Research and 
Technology in Concord. 

I am also experienced with volunteer and 
committee government, as well as such impor- 
tant areas facing the town as budgeting, 
personnel management, waste disposal, land 
use planning, and housing: 
® asaresident of Boston for 10 years, was an 

officer of a neighborhood association serv- 

ing over 2000 residents; was a leader in the 
negotiations with the state over neighbor- 
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hood issues involving the Orange line 


subway. 


@ after moving to Lincoln in 1980, | 
volunteered for the Winter Street Task | 


Force in 1982. 


| 
@ appointed by the selectmen in July 1984 to | 
the newly created Traffic Management | 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


1985 CANDIDATES’ GUIDE 


Committee; served as acting chair for half _ 


of the time since then. 


Ever since I first came in contact with | 


Lincoln, I have been impressed not only with its 
unique visual character but also with its style 
of government, particularly its commitment to 


active volunteer boards and committees, | 


working side by side with full-time town | 


employees. 

The primary role of a selectman is to be 
attentive to both near and long-term provision 
of services, including staffing, facility, and 
budgetary needs. Prop. 2 1/2 causes us to have 
to look ahead more carefully over a number of 
years. One such current area is trash disposal. 
I am strongly opposed to curbside pick up and 
would work hard to see a cost effective 
workable transfer station. 

As selectman, I would work to delegate 
more to town employees and other boards and 
committees so that the selectmen can concen- 
trate more on major policy isssues. This 
involves the sensitive area of working with 
other boards without meddling in their areas of 
expertise. 


2. During the next three years external issues 

— traffic, regional planning, and working with 

other towns and institutions — will be as 

important as matters internal to the town. We 
need to look at: 

@ alternate uses of the 47 acres on Old 
Bedford/Virginia Road that do not cause 
traffic problems, are compatible with the 
adjacent airport and National Park, and are 
acceptable to the current residents. 

@ reuses of town land, such as the landfill, 
when it is closed down. 

e a leadership role working with the institu- 
tions in the area to develop traffic 
solutions which feed non-residential traffic 
as directly as possible to Routes 128/95 and 


protect the residential areas at the same 


time. 

@ housing: I support increased use of the 
accessory apartment bylaw to promote 
moderate income housing; we need to look 
carefully at locations where town property 
could be used for scattered site housing. 


, [have a great many ideas on ways to deal 

ith Lincoln's traffic problems, although few 

lutions will be easy: 
work much more with other towns and 
institutions on regional solutions; although 
progress will be slow, we have to improve 
our public relations image and work 
together. In particular, supporting 
improvements to Routes 128, 3 and 20 will 
relieve traffic on roads that pass through 
Lincoln. 
recognize that half of us live on through 
roads in Lincoln; most traffic "solutions" 
will only shift traffic to our neighbor's 
street and we have to be very sensitive to 
that. 
in working with North Lincoln area towns 
and institutions, support improvements to 
bypass residential areas; make any support 
of development in the area contingent on 
solving traffic issues. 
Once the safety improvements are made to 
Route 2, there will likely be few changes 
this century despite increased traffic 
volumes; we need to put the resources of 
the town into providing good access for 
Route 2 area residents to town roads, 
protecting them from the adverse impacts 
of Route 2 wherever we can. 


ILL STASON 


. My decision to seek the office of Selectman 
s based upon my strong feelings about the 
raditional values of the Town, the challenges 
ff maintaining these values in the face of 
ncroaching external pressures, and my desire 
© play an active role in meeting these 
shallenges. 

My qualifications stem both from my 
yrevious experience in town government and 
rom my professional background. During 
seven years on the Board of Health, I had the 
ypportunity to deal at close range with the 
ssues facing that board, and more impor- 
antly, I observed and participated in the 
nteractions among town boards; for example, 
9y working with the School Committee on 
school health issues and with the Selectmen 
and the Conservation Commission on the ques- 
tion of mosquito control and eastern equine 
encephalitis. Close communication among the 
boards is essential to the effective functioning 
of town government. My experiences and the 
personal relationships I've established with 
other town officials will be of advantage to me 
as a Selectman. My professional background as 
a physician with special interests in the 
management efficiency and cost- 
effectiveness of health care systems likewise 


brings important perspectives and skills to 
town government. 


2. During the next three years, and beyond, 
the Selectmen will confront two major sets of 
issues. Most immediate will be that of dealing 
with the environmental effects of population 
growth and industrial developments on our 
borders. The Winter Street problem is upon us 
and is being ably dealt with by a committed 
group of local residents and the Selectmen. 
North Lincoln presents a particularly complex 
set of issues: traffic safety on Route 2, 
industrial development, Hanscom Field, the 
proposed hotel at the Minuteman Vocational- 
Technical High School, and the aftermath of 
the northern corridor. Moderate income 
housing is a continuing need and so is the 
challenge of preserving open space which can 
be enjoyed by all. Each of these problems 
requires well conceived short-term responses, 
but forward-looking regional planning will 
become ever more important. 

A second set of issues relates to the need to 
maintain the quality of our form of town 
government, while adjusting to the pressures 
of an increasingly complex society. Active 
participation by talented citizens is the 
critical ingredient; yet, as we have read in 
recent articles in the Concord Journal, towns- 
people seem reluctant to become involved 
because of the considerable commitment in 
time and effort that are required. Two 
approaches should be explored. One is to 
attempt to get more citizens involved through 
"bite-sized" projects relevant to their par- 
ticular interest. The other is to reduce the 
time requirements of participation on town 
boards by encouraging boards to focus on 
policy issues while delegating more manage- 
ment decisions to town employees — even at 
the cost of hiring additional personnel. 


3. Lincoln's traffic problems must be 
addressed at several levels. One involves 
expeditious responses to specific problems 
such as currrent efforts to close or markedly 
restrict traffic on Winter Street and to 
upgrade the safety of Route 2. A second is to 
increase police efforts to control speeding. An 
additional policeman, if required, could be 
easily justified by safer roads and the cost 
offset from traffic fines. A third level is that 
of regional planning aimed at enhancing major 
thoroughfares so that commuter traffic will be 
encouraged to bypass residential areas. 

All three approaches will need to be 
pursued, with the realization that only the 
second is directly under our control, and that 
the others will require negotiation and com- 
promise with neighboring towns and other 
levels of governments. 
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RICHARD H. THERIAULT 


1. As the founder, owner and president of 
Advanced Software Engineering, I have 
demonstrated the personal traits and skills 
necessary to create and operate a viable 
business. Sound financial management and 
control, responsible growth management, 
effective problem-solving skilis and a strong 
desire to meet objectives are essential to the 
success of my company. Lincoln is currently 
faced with issues, several outside of its direct 
control, that threaten the quality of life that 
most of us in Lincoln enjoy. During and prior to 
my residency in Lincoln, I have been actively 
involved in the issues facing Lincoln through 
participation in public hearings, special 
meetings and Town Meeting. Based on my 
experience, and a strong desire to serve 
Lincoln, I believe that I can make significant 
contributions towards seeing that Lincoln 
remain a tranquil New England town consistent 
with its heritage. 


2. There are three major issues which are 
critical to maintaining the quality of life in 
Lincoln. The three issues are interrelated 
since, in many ways, they represent different 
levels of the same problem: How does Lincoln 
prevent adverse effects on its environment 
(water, air, noise), traffic conditions and on 
the rural character in the face of increasing 
external development pressures? The three 
levels correspond to the short-term, medium- 
term and long-term approaches to the 
problem. The most immediate symptom of the 
problem is unacceptable increases in traffic on 
Lincoln roads that will occur due to the office 
park development off of Winter Street in 
Waltham. Legal and political action must be 
pursued with resolve to limit access to Lincoln 
from Winter Street. This has two objectives in 
mind, It will limit the impact on Lincoln by 
requiring that the bulk of traffic utilize more 
appropriate road systems (128 and 2) while 
providing a signal to future developers that 
Lincoln is committed to resisting irresponsible 
development. As development continues along 
128, Lincoln will continue to experience 
situations similar to Winter Street. Without 
exception, Lincoln must continue to pursue 
actions to prevent adverse impact. It should be 
obvious that, since most external development 
pressure is out of Lincoln's control, medium 
and long-range initiatives must be pursued as 
well. The review by the Minuteman National 
Park of their Master Plan along with land use 
considerations for certain North Lincoln land 
parcels should be considered together as an 
opportunity for Lincoln to strengthen the 
buffer zone along its northern borders. The 
increased development along Hartwell 
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Avenue, the potential for Hanscom Field 


expansion and expansion of commercial 
activities along Virginia Road in Concord 
represent situations that within the next three | 
to five years could severely impact Lincoln in | 


terms of traffic and noise pollution. The 
largest single issue that Lincoln will be faced 
with is the challenge to initiate and support a 


long-range strategic planning mechanism at 
This goal must be | 
achieved, given current development trends, if | 


the regional/state level. 


Lincoln is to have an opportunity to offer 
future generations an environment such as we 
have today. 
mechanism will be commission-based or 
legislative but it is clear that a mechanism 


must be in place to prevent Lincoln from being, 
swarmed over by East/West bound commuters. 


3. The solutions for Lincoln's traffic problems | 
must be dealt with by addressing the problem | 
(lack of development planning) as well as one | 


of the symptoms (traffic). Activity must occur 
on all three levels. Short term — 
legal/political action aimed at minimizing the 
impact of current development. Medium term 
— plan for powerful buffer zone activity and 
provide discrete traffic ‘ 
controlling the traffic flow by Lincoln. Long 


term — political/legislative action to initiate a 
mechanism where development is planned 


based on capacity and regional impact. 
It is clear that each of the issues addressed 


It is not clear whether the . 


patterns for. 


are complex and require significantly more 


attention than possible in this format. If you 


would like to discuss these issues or others in ; 


depth please feel free to call me evenings at 
259-9309. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
(One 3-year Term) 


1. What in your background qualifies you for 
this office? 


2. What are the major issues that you see 


facing the School Committee in the next 
three terms? 
3. Under what conditions, if any, would you 


favor consolidating the school population 


into Smith-Brooks? 
MICHAELA (MIKKI) LIPSEY 


1. As a thirty-seven year old mother of two 
children in the Hartwell School, with a masters 
degree in Education,.and teaching experience 
in Boston, Lowell; and New Jersey, I am very 
pleased that I have this potential opportunity 
to serve the Town of Lincoln on the School 
Committee. 


_ We moved to Lincoln because we were very 
mpressed with the quality of education to be 
ound here. Because I took the plunge into 
| own politics a little earlier than I had planned, 
_must confess some ignorance of the current 
status and future direction of our schools. I am 
ittempting to take a crash course to remedy 
his lack, and would greatly appreciate any and 
ill input you would be willing to give me. 
Time, I know, is a dwindling resource for most 
yf you. I would like to trade my time for your 
«nowledge and expertise. Please feel free to 
call me at 259-0347. 


2. In this present era of dwindling school 
ropulations it behooves us all to think of 
\nnovative ways of best utilizing our facilities 
and excellent staff. Given the creative 
population of Lincoln some of those ideas have 
the potential to be truly exciting. 

I look forward to hearing from you at 
Candidates' Night and in the future. 


LINCOLN-SUDBURY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
| (Two 3-year Terms) 


1. What in your background qualifies you for 
this office? 

2. What are the major issues that you see 
_ facing the School Committee in the next 
' three years? 

3. What are your priorities in setting 
currriculum goals? 


LYNN B. DONALDSON 


1. My background includes elementary school 
teaching, supervision of student teachers at 
the college level, six years on the Lincoln 
School Committee. I am an incumbent, having 
completed one term, and served this year as 
chairman. 


2. Many things are going very well at Lincoln- 
Sudbury right now. A reorganized 
administration is tackling curriculum planning 
and teacher evaluation in fresh constructive 
ways, the budget goes to Town Meetings with 
finance committee approval, parental support 
and involvement is increasing as demonstrated 
by a thriving Parents Organization and a new 
All-Sports Boosters Club, and the school 
continues to provide wonderful educational 
opportunities in a wide variety of arenas. 

So, part of the order is more of the same. 
But in addition, I have the following agenda for 
my next term: 

a) smaller classses; 
b) less credit collection and more learning in 
depth; 


c) more structured support for students who 
are just getting by; 

d) increased staff diversity; 

e) greater appreciation of staff, and 
expectations for their continued growth; 

f) acommitment to keep the financial burden 
on the towns at a minimum, but also, a 
commitment to advocate a budget which 
buys a really fine school. High quality 
public schools are labor intensive, 
expensive, and worth it. 


3, My first priority for curriculum is that it be 
well taught. The administrative 
reorganization was designed to improve the 
quality and consistency of teacher evaluation. 
Teachers whose classes are carefully observed 
and discussed with them can feel more 
respected and understood. They can be 
rejuvenated by having their strengths 
acknowledged and challenged by understanding 
their possibilities for growth and 
improvement. Of course, they can feel 
threatened too, but a good process minimizes 
that. The quality of teachers is the most 
important element of curriculum. 

My second priority for curriculum is that, 
through a variety of subject, students’ skills in 
reading, writing, thinking, decision making, 
problem solving, handling responsibility and 
taking responsibility will be challenged and 
developed. 

My third priority is that the curriculum 
offerings be logical within a department, and 
coordinated among departments. This goal is 
also addressed in the administrative 
reorganization. Subject areas, which 
previously were practically autonomous, are 
now responsible to one of the house masters. 
Heads of an area such as English, Science, or 
Technology set goals with their housemaster 
and are accountable to him/her in explaing 
their progress or lack of same. Goals would 
relate to such things as the availability of 
logical sequencing through the four years, the 
relationship of one department to another, 
responding to student demand for more of 
something — say business courses — sufficient 
numbers of courses to meet the needs of 
differrent sorts of learners, duplications or 
holes in the curriculum, or accommodating 
graduation requirements. Because the house 
masters along with the superintendent form 
the administrative team, there is now a better 
overview of the needs of the whole school; the 
impact of decisions in one department on the 
whole school can be assessed, and choices 
made as to where the energies of the school 
should go and in what order. 
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NEIL S. HICKEY, JR. 


1. For the past twenty years I have held 
several administrative positions in the human- 
social service field; the last thirteen as 
director of the Adolescent Social Work 
program for the Town of Wayland. These 
professional positions have afforded me the 
opportunity to work closely with 
administrators, teachers, parents and students 
in several public school systems. 

I have a graduate degree in education and 
have served as an educational consultant for a 
series of publications on Family Life. I have 
also lectured nationally on such subjects as 
program evaluation, agency administration 
and Family and Adolescent work. 

I have also been involved in several town 
government related committees. These 
include the recently formed Sudbury Youth 
Commission, the Personnel Board and a new 
non-profit group called "The Friends of 
Sudbury Park and Recreation." 

For many years I have been an active 
volunteer in various youth related programs 
including serving two terms on the Board of 
Directors of the Sudbury Little League, 
teaching religious education and coaching 
many local youth sports teams. 

I am presently an assistant varsity baseball 
coach at Lincoln-Sudbury. 


2. Some of the major issues facing the School 

Committee are: 

a) NOT compromising the educational 
standards or opportunities of our 
adolescent residents because of 
Prop. 2 1/2; 

b) To continue developing enforceable school 
policy as it relates to "open campus" and to 
periodically evaluate the "positives" and 
"negatives" of this policy with a goal that 
the majority of students will find 
themselves in an overall school atmosphere 
that is conducive to optimal learning; 

c) Attention to the physical plant and grounds 
that the Committee is responsible for. This 
translates into money for upkeep. 

d) To work closely with the Lincoln 
community to find additional ways to make 
the transition of its students to the high 
school an easier one for all concerned. 

e) USER FEES — I am opposed to them in all 
forms and I feel that these are matters that 
should be addressed in the budget; 

f) To address morale issues amongst the 
faculty in an era when some residents 
appear not to hold educaton in the "high 
priority level" they once did. 
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3. Curriculum goals are most competently 
addressed by hiring and keeping "top notch" 
administrators and faculty. It is their 
professional expertise that we should be 
seeking for course updating. In this way each 
subject area can be of a high caliber. I also 
encourage a "curriculum consortium" made up 
of faculty from several high schools, including 
Lincoln-Sudbury, who would address and 
recommend program options for both the mid | 
80's and beyond. 


PLANNING BOARD 


1. What are the major issues that you see 
facing the Planning Board in the next five 
years? 

2. Do you favor innovative zoning bylaws to 
encourage diverse housing. If so, what? 

3. Do you forsee any rezoning for commercial 
development in the next few years? | 


ROSAMOND DELORI 


1. The Planning Board is faced with major 
issues in the areas of traffic, land use planning, 
and housing. 

Traffic: As new commercial developments 
occur in neighboring communities we will 
experience continued growth of through-town 
commuter traffic. Increasingly congested 
highways make Lincoln's rural residential 
roads an attractive alternative. The Planning 
Board must be vigilant in evaluating, with the 
help of the Traffic Management Committee, 
the impact of this growth on our community. 
We must seek responsible solutions by 
cooperating with others in the region. These 
solutions may include improvements to the 
highway infrastructure, commercial growth 
management, and channeling of the traffic on 
major roadways built to carry safely relatively 
high volumes of traffic. This should not 
include the alteration of the character of the 
majority of Lincoln's roads. 


2. I am in favor of continuing to modify our 
zoning bylaw to encourage diverse housing. 
The accessory apartment bylaw may be 
amended at the 1985 regular town meeting as a 
first step in that direction. By linking a more 
liberal accessory apartment provision to 
moderate income housing we may be able to 
create a small, but increasing number of 
moderate rental units dispersed throughout 
Lincoln. A close working relationship with the 
Housing Commission, and Lincoln Community 
Homes may also lead to a new proposal at some 
time in the future for elderly housing. 


3. Major land use decisions remain in North 
Lincoln. The concentration of Minuteman 
National Historic Park, Massport, Hanscom 
Air Base, Minuteman Vocational Technical 
School, and the Lincoln Landfill in this part of 
town has led to conflicts in the past and 
continues to pose a challenge to our foresight. 
As MMNHP undergoes its own master planning 
process in the next two years, the Planning 
Board needs to be an active participant in 
supplying citizen review and comment to this 
largest single land owner in the town of 
Lincoln. In the same manner we must maintain 
clear lines of communication with the other 
institutions mentioned above in order to 
control their development in a manner 
compatible with the residential community in 
which they are situated. The future land use of 
the 47 acres of land currently zoned and used 
for residential purposes located between 
MMNHP and Massport is under study by the 
Planning Board. I would favor a rezoning of 
this land to commercial/office park use ONLY 
if it were possible to do so with minimal impact 
to traffic in the area. It is difficult to imagine 
how this could be accomplished without a 
major alteration to the present road network, 
but Lincoln's participation in the Hanscom 
Area Traffic Committee may lead to solutions 
that I don't anticipate now. The same traffic 
constraints apply to other parcels in town that 
might at some time be considered for rezoning 
(the landfill) as well as incompatibility of a 
commercial use abutting a_ residential 
neighborhood. 


Other Candidates 


Town Clerk — Nancy Zuelke 

Treasurer — Roy Raja 

Assessor — Joseph Howard 

Water Commissioner — Gabriel Farrell 

Board of Health — George Faddoul 

Cemetery Commissioner — H. Arnold MacLean 
Commissioner of Trust Funds — George Hibben 
Trustee of Bemis Fund — W. Allen Rossiter 
DeCordova Trustee — Julia Pugh 

Housing Commission — Mary Helen Lorenz 
Recreation Committee — Conrad Todd 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Town 
Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 


c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


CORRECTIONS 
In the January-February issue: 
News from the Solid Waste Study 


July 1985 is the expected date for full 
operation of the NEWSC plant in North 
Andover - ten months ahead of schedule (not 
two). 

Curbside pickup has advantages: flexibility 
to change in design and operation; a reliable 
source of necessary design and contract data 
(e.g., tonnage) which is now only estimated — 
(not not). @ 
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LINCOLN CONDO 


Best Buy - Just Listed 


Preferred setting with scenic winter-view of Farrar Pond, 
immaculate 6 rooms, 2 baths, and featuring grand one-level 
living w/fireplaced livingroom, glass sliders leading to a 
congenial gach etc... and the DIVIDEND is the Library/ 
Study on the lower level with many quality built-ins and 
walk-in storage closet ... central air conditioning and 
vacuum systems and SECURITY included. Additional amenities 
include professional landscaping, tennis courts, pitch'n 
putt area, sunny garden plots, croquet-green, numerous 
walking trails to adjoining Conservation Land. 

Exclusive w/Country Holdings, Inc.... Hurry!... $189,500. 


& 
LINCOLN COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Bi: istei Okt eho 3d Seep 3 
Stunning Country Homes of 


encouraged NOW ....... 


Exclusive w/Country Holdings, Inc............ mid $400's 
Bonnie Ric 1 Tucker Joanne tman 
Maida Gary Betty Kimmach Marion Donnell 
Mary Ann Keay Beeps Clark Bob O'Neil 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01742 


259-9133 @ 369-8750 
Serving Harvard , Concord Lincoln , Countryside | 


TIMBERPEG'S Post and Beam design 
TO BE CUSTOM BUILT on 5-6+ "rural" acre sites, each abutting 
Conservation Land. Summer occupancy planned. Early inquiries 


MIKE FARNY 


LINCOLN ENTREPRENEUR 


by Jane Churchill Young 


To many residents of Lincoln, the name 

Mike Farny is synonymous with the Lincoln 

Guide Service, where cross-country skiing 

equipment and bicycles are sold. Some know 
that he also teaches these sports, in addition to 
canoeing. But where? And why? 

In 1968 Mike and his wife, Ethel, were 
living in Boston, and Mike was senior planner 
and administrative assistant for the New 
England River Basin Commission. "I was 
looking at these God-awful winters that we 
have — people in Boston really hated winter. | 
saw there was plenty of snow close by, so I 
thought why not change people's perception of 
what weather is all about?" 

Ethel Farny was teaching flute in Lincoln, 
and the town's open spaces attracted them 
both. "It seemed like a great place to raise 
children." They bought their house in Lincoln 
soon after. Mike started a cross-country skiing 
business in 1969 in the basement of his house. 

_ In 1971 he expanded it to include bicycles. 
"Looking at traffic patterns, it seemed ridic- 
ulous to have one person commuting per car. | 
Started the business to try to get people to 
commute in and out of Boston by bicycle." His 
enterprise grew, and he moved it into the 
second floor of a building on Lewis Street in 
South Lincoln. 

In 1972, increasing opportunities for the 
Lincoln Guide Service encouraged Mike to 
work full time on his venture. 

Recently, he moved again, this time into 
the old Community Store building. "I lost my 
lease in the Lewis Street building," explains 


Mike. "The new rent would have been punish- 
ing for my level of business." 


"This business is a tiny one," he continues. 


© 1985 Jane Churchill Young 


"Selling and repairing bicycles, renting and 
selling cross-country skis, instructing. But 
behind it is a big idea. It's a cross-country ski 
shop devoted to getting people out on the land 
around Boston, and a bicycle shop devoted to 
encouraging people to use the roads. I 
approach selling as teaching, rather than push- 
ing the goods. A bicycle or a ski can be 
wonderful, or it can inhibit your pleasure and 
efficiency. So how does a customer select the 
right equipment? We try to teach appreciation 
of a good mechanical device. Then, if 
customers learn the - proper physical 
techniques, they will enjoy the sports and want 
to be fit in order to participate in them." 

Physical fitness is a subject that interests 
Mike. Old age, he feels, can be enjoyable if a 
person is healthy. Older people live longer 
now, and face a society that wants to keep 
them alive. But many are physically limited 
and unable to enjoy life because there is not 
much they can do. "If you learn early patterns 
of activity, self-discipline and self- 
maintenance, old age can be healthy." He 
believes that exercise is essential, and that it 
is never too late to learn to stand, sit, even 
breathe. 

The Lincoln Guide Service offers instruc- 
tion in cross-ccuntry skiing and bicycling. 
"The sports we teach are extremely efficient. 
The bicycle, invented in 1880, is still a 
mechanism for transporting one's body weight 
from one point to another that is more 
efficient than that of any animal. Skis also 
carry one quickly, using only physical energy to 
propel them." 

In 1973 Mike started the Charles River 
Canoe Service in Newton. "The canoe is an 
effective, easy way of getting people out on 
the water to enjoy natural beauty," he says. "If 
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we don't use our rivers for recreation, they will 
return to pollution and abuse." 

The Charles River, he points out, has been 
improved from D water quality — one of the 
lowest — to B quality in the space of only ten 
years. "That's a modern miracle. Earlier, the 
river was judged to be unsavable." 

In 1974 he opened the Weston Ski Track, 
also on the Charles River. This skiing center 
utilizes a 200 acre golf course. Machines can 
groom the snow, and make more. The club- 
house becomes a ski house during the winter 
months, with ski rentals, a cafe, and an indoor 
area for instruction. 

"I started the venture to get local govern- 
ment and business people using the open space 
land along the river. I didn't want it lost to 
some other use that would not work with the 
environment." The Lincoln Guide Service is 
based on the same idea. "Looking at survival, 
can we have clean air and water, plus produc- 
tive land in the full sense, or will it be overbuilt 
and go the way other societies have gone?" 

The Bay Circuit Path around Boston is a 
conservation project that fascinates Mike. 
Involving a ring of land stretching from 
Duxbury beach through the western suburbs up 
to Plum Island in the north, the project was 
first conceived by Charles Eliot, president of 
Harvard, in 1890. Industrial growth was then 
threatening Boston. Following World War I, 
this was also a threat, and is again now, due to 
the high tech boom. In 1929 the project 
became law, and began to become a reality 
through town conservation acquisitions. In 
1965, following the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, the federal government was 
required to provide fifty percent of the funds 
to buy land. The state and the towns were each 
to provide twenty-five percent. This money 
was to be used to acquire farms and estates 
that were going to be sold for tax purposes or 
developed. The land was designated for water- 
shed, recreation, or general open space use. 

"Many planners, myself included, are 
determined to plan our own environment," says 
Mike. "We want to develop open space around 
city areas in order to provide buffers." 

Parking for cross-country skiing has always 
been a problem, according to Mike. He feels 
that parking spaces could be designed and built 
throughout the whole Bay Circuit Path. 
"People should be able to disperse and get the 
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sense of isolation they seem to want." 

Lincoln has done a fairly good job in 
dispersing parking. "It has encouraged the 
state to build a huge parking area at Walden 
Pond, which is well planned. We send many | 
cars there. There's also parking at the school, — 
and space available during non-peak hours on 
the south side of the railroad tracks. My own 
Space is zoned for thirty-four cars. However, 
parking will remain a problem here as long as 
Lincoln is an isolated jewel in the crown around 
Boston. There need to be many." 

Mike is also concerned about pollution 
problems. "The chemical, industrial and 
automotive abuses of our society need polic- 
ing. They can be stopped by the users of 
conservation land. We must fight hard to get 
out and use the land, and keep it clean. If we 
don't, we'll destroy it. This will take a public 
that is really interested, but we can control our 
own destiny." &) 


From the Historical Society 


The Lincoln Historical Society is pleased to 
announce that Thomas B. Adams wili speak 
about the Minuteman National Historical Park 
at the Society's annual meeting on Sunday, May 
19. Mr. Adams' interest in the future of the 
park has been the source for several editorials 
he has written for The Boston Globe within the 
past year. The meeting will be held at the barn | 
behind the renovated Hartwell Tavern on 
Virginia Road at 2 p.m. 

Other Historical Society news: Lincoln — 
resident Jack MacLean is hard at work on his 
History of Lincoln, with a projected publica- 
tion in late fall 1986. This work is made 
possible by a generous gift. 

The Historical Society has published works 
which will be for sale at town meeting: Lincoln 
Libraries by John MacLean and Margaret | 
Mutchler Martin, 1984, $15; The Smiths of | 
Sandy Pond Road by Sumner Smith, 1983, $15; 
Heroes of the Battle Road by Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey, 1930, reprinted in 1984, $3.50; 


John H. Pierce; His House and Park by John 
Todd, 1978, $1.00. 

These four books will be sold as a package 
for $25.00 at town meeting only. Proceeds will 
benefit the Society's publishing fund. Also for 
sale for $3.00 will be the map of Lincoln 1775, 
by Kerry Glass and Betty Little. ® 


VIDEO LASER DISCS VIDEOLASER DIS 


THE FRIENDS OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


APPRECIATE your support and response during the Centennial Membership drive 

REPORT significant progress on the volunteer barcoding project at the Library 

HOPE you will attend the gala opening of the Lincoln Artisans! Exhibition 

URGE you to attend the information presentations regarding space problems at 
the Library: 


Wednesday March 13, 1985 11:30 a.m. 
Open House March 14,1985 (phone the Library for details) 


OVER 10, 000 MOVIES 


VHS ¢ BETA e CED e LASERDISC « e a> e op e CED « LASERDISC e ves ¢ BETA e CED e LASERDISC 


Exit 48 on 128 479 Winter Street 
(next to Waltham prea sChi Waltham 890-9262 


ALL FORMATS 
ALL RATINGS 


TRIUMPH FILMS PRES! 
—___0denice BLT ree 


AOD TH 


| Quality children’s; .2= _. _— Foreign Films 
programming 


@ You haven't shopped prices until you've called us for a quote. We 
carry a full line of products and options. 


Full-service family video store. Repairs, transfers from European 
PAL/SECAM systems to American NTSC systems, rentals 
(cameras, large screen t.v., etc.), special orders. 


We carry the most advanced products in home video including Exercise 


Pioneer’s compact disc/laser disc combination player. Come in 
for a free demonstration of the ultimate in hi tech hi fi video. 


VIDEO LASER DISCS: VIDEO LASER DISCS VIDEO LASER DISCS VIDEO LASER DISCS: VIDEO LASER: VIDEOLASERDISCS VIDEOLASER DISCS 


SOS!IG 


SISIAHISYTOZAIA SOSID dASVTOGITDIA SOSID H3ISWI 


THOREAU INDOOR TENNIS CLUB, | 
& THOREAU SWIM & TENNIS CLUB 
OF CONCORD, MA b 


Cordially invites YOU & YOUR FAMILY to 


BE OUR GUEST 


for TWO MONTHS OF 
COMPLIMENTARY INDOOR TENNIS MEMBERSHIP* 


Offered to 
FIRST TIME MEMBERS WHO JOIN, as Winter, 
Summer or Year Round Members, PRIOR TO 
4/1/85. They also will enjoy a free evaluation on 
court from the Thoreau Tennis Pro; or 


FIRST TIME CONTRACT PLAYERS, who reserve a 
Contract at Thoreau, prior to 4/1/85, for the ’85/6 
Indoor Season. 


! 
GRACIOUS HOSPITALITY SINCE 1971 OFFER OPEN TO Jrs., Adults, Married Couples, | 
WARM, FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE Sentors, Familtes who join or reserve a 
CONTRACT TIME AVAIL. (great rates!) contract prior to 4/1/85. | 
(No bond or initiation fee) VISIT: 1045 Old Marlboro Rd., Concord, MA. 


| 
CALL: 369-7349 (Open 7? am - 11 pm daily) 
! 
: 


° THE COMPLIMENTARY 2 MONTHS WILL AUTOMATICALLY BE ADDED ON TO THOREAU MEMBERSHIP 
in any one of the above circumstances. Summer Members will enjoy tennia Membership for April & October, Gratie. Winter 
Members will receive 39 weeks Membership at 31 weeke fee. Year Round Members will enjoy 14 mths, Membership at 12 mths. fee. 


THOREAU’S PROFESSIONAL STAFF IS READY TO WELCOME YOU...R.S.V.P. TODAY! 
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Buy NOW! Buy NOW! Buy NOW! Buy NOW! | 
>=N=RGY UNLIMIT=D 


OF NEWENGLAND INC. We Will Send You A Check : 
ROUTE 20, WAYLAND VILLAGE 
WAYLAND, MA 01778 


00 | 
(617) 358-7358 for e | 


When you purchase an Efel Arden or Lopi Stove/Insert 


Offer ends 3/30/85 | 
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The Efel Arden” Rec ss 22 
All Cast Iron ‘3 
Radiant Fireplace 
Highest Efficiency Non-Catalytic Wood Stoves and Inserts on the Market Today 
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VER AND OUT 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


lit is a well-known bit of word play to say that if 
ne can be overwhelmed, one should be able to 
e underwhelmed, or mere!) whe! med. There 
e more words like that, starting with "over," 
verwrought, overweening, overjoyed, overdo, 
Ithough there are done and underdone to 
yatch if you are thinking of steak, as many of 
s are much of the time. The French for steak 
that is done to a T — T-bone? - is of course "au 
point," on the point. Overthrow has two 
meanings, one football for the forward pass as 
we try to avoid thinking of Super Sunday and 
Flutie, and one for governments. The first has 
a corresponding underthrow, the second does 
not. 

The same goes for out. There are outside 
and inside, outfield and infield, to continue an 
altered sports metaphor, but no inreach to 
match outreach, no inrage for outrage. I am 
outdone, perhaps undone, but not indone. On 
the other hand, I can be done in. Is it fair to 
switch the preposition to the other end? Is 
word play required to be fair, since life is not? 

One can overrun an objective, and outrun 
the opposition. There is a run in - best to avoid 
- but no inrun. In economics and in computers 
we have outputs and inputs. Inputs in 
economics are work, and outputs can be con- 
sumed, and are more enjoyable. Adding your 
input to those of others is sometimes pleasant, 
but often resented as getting your two cents in. 

Try for the big ones that take over and 
under, out and in. Hold comes close. The play 
was held over, the kittens were held under 
(ugh). Jim Rice will hold out, but hold in is not 
an intransitive verb. Noun: hold out, no noun 
hold in. But when I am arguing with my wife, 

she sometimes can scarely hold herself in. 

Look comes close: overlook, the verb is 

uite different in meaning from look over, as 
the lyric about the four-leaf clover of yester- 
year reminds us. No underlook or intransitive 
look under. But one can look out, have a look 
in, find a cozy little place in Lincoln for half a 
Zillion dollars with a nice outlook. Still no 
inlook. 

Take take: takeover as in the clashes 
among business behemoths, but no take under; 
overtake and undertake, plus that special pro- 
fessional who awaits, the undertaker, a poor 


translation for the French entrepreneur and 
the German Unterhehmer, both of which are 
businessmen in a less specialized sense. There 
is take out for food, take in for hems, intake 
for places to put the hose, but no outtaké 
Overlay and outlay, inlay but no noun underlay. 

Go the verb: I undergo, I do not overgo. 
Outgo the noun, the way the stuff pours out, 
but no ingo. On the contrary the antonym is 
income, and I love it. Dear reader, do not be 
overcome, that would be a poor outcome. 
Come, come. Over and out. i 


The Lincoln Summer Camp will hold two 
sessions; a three-week and two-week. ° The 
Camp will start on July | and end August 2. It 
will be from 9:00 a.m. to 4 p.m. and be for the 
children in grades K-8. 


DEQE SETS OPEN BURNING DATES 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Environmental Quality Engineering (DEQE) is 
again allowing open burning of brush frorn 
January 15 to May lL. 

Materials consisting of brush, cane, drift- 
wood, and forestry debris can be disposed of by 
open burning, subject to the following stipula- 
tions: 

1. Such open burning must be conducted: 

a. on land proximate to the place of 

generation. 

b. no closer than 75 feet to any dwelling, 

c. between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

2. All permitted open burning must be 

conducted: 

a. under the provision of a _ properly 
executed permit issued under the 
provisions of Section 13 of Chapter 48, 
General Laws, 

b. during periods of good atmospheric 
ventilation, 

c. without causing a nuisance, and 

d. with smoke minimizing starters. 

This regulation does not apply to commer- 
cial or institutional land clearing for non- 
agricultural purposes. 

Permits obtained by calling the Police 
Department (259-8113) or applying the © in 
person. ®) 
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LINCOLN FIRE AND POLICE ASSOCIATION 


THE LINCOLN FIRE AND POLICE ASSOCIATIONS ARE HAVING 

THFIR 23rd ANNUAL BALL ON FRIDAY, JUNE 14th, 1985 

AT THE MAYNARD ROD & GUN CLUB, MAYNARD, MASS. f 
TICKETS WILL BE MAILED SHORTLY WITH A POSTAGE-PAID . 
ENVELOPE FOR THE RETURN OF YOUR DONATION IF YOU SO 
DESIRE. THIS ANNUAL AFFAIR IS OUR ONLY SOURCE OF | 
REVENUE AND WE ARE GRATEFUL FOR YOUR SUPPORT AS IN 

THE PAST. WE HOPE THAT YOU WILL JOIN US FOR A VERY 
PLEASANT EVENING. 


RICK GODDARD, 
COMMITTEE MEMBER 
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BOSTON 
424 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 536-3826 
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a Peer er see FF 


WELLESLEY 


84 Central Street 
Wellesley, MA 02181 


(617) 237-1210 
Vegetable dishes 

Soup tureens 

Coffee & tea pots 

Sugar & creamers 

Salt & pepper shakers 


Platters, pitchers CONCORD 
and more 9 Walden Street 
Sale ends March 30. Concord, MA 01742 
(617) 369-3692 
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BETH ANY IN THE EIGHTIES 


- by Beverly Eckhardt 


The first issue of The Lincoln Review was 
published in March 1977. My first assignment 
was an interview with Judy Hinds, then 
Director of Volunteers at Bethany, to become 
acquainted with the work of the convent and 
school located in North Lincoln off Cambridge 
Turnpike. Eight years have passed since that 
initial visit. The Lincoln Review is in the 
seventh issue of its eighth volume. The time 
seemed right for a return to Bethany for an 
update on its current activities. 

My recent interview took place on an 
unseasonably pleasant afternoon in mid- 
December. As before, the atmosphere both 
outside and inside the convent was one of 
exceptional tranquillity, a striking contrast to 


~ the bustle at Natick Mall where I had spent the 


morning shopping. Sister Deborah Anne, 
Director of the Program, welcomed me into 


~her sun-filled office and graciously answered 
my questions about her responsibilities. She 


_ informed me that Judy Hinds was no longer 


- associated with Bethany, having moved some 


_ time ago to New Hampshire, and that she was 


now the principal liaison with people in the 
community outside the convent. 


—— eemernnonens 


Bethany is a private, non-profit residential 
school for developmentally disabled adult 
women, and a convent housing twenty Sisters 
of the Order of St. Anne. It is supported by the 
tuition of its thirty-six students and by contri- 
butions of the Episcopal Church and of other 
interested groups and individuals. During the 
ten years from its establishment in Lincoln, 
Bethany operated its school independently to 
create a supportive program for its students. 
At that time, those entering Bethany were 
accepted with the expectation of lifetime 
care. 

In 1978 the Commonwealth enacted legis- 
lation to regulate organizations providing care 
for the mentally retarded, and in 1980 Bethany 
was licensed by the Department of Mental 


Health's Division of Mental Retardation. With 


the licensure came the requirement for the 
development of individual service plans for 


each resident, as well as a yearly evaluation of 
existing needs. The effect of this procedure 
has been an increased awareness of the chang- 
ing situations of those enrolled, which is 
intended to lead to an optimal degree of 
independence for each individual. 

Sister Deborah Anne spoke very positively 
about the effect of the state's regulations on 
Bethany's program. She is a life-professed nun 
who is currently working toward a Master's 
degree in Rehabilitative Counseling at Boston 
University and is serving an internship at Eliot 
Clinic in Concord. She feels that there is 
considerable value in making periodic assess- 
ments of the appropriateness of care for each 
student. She also feels that benefits of public 
education under "Chapter 766" legislation are 
becoming manifest in the students now en- 
rolling in Bethany's program. Although the 
state has imposed controls on the program, it 
does not provide funds for the operation of the 
school. 

At this time there appears to be an 
increased emphasis upon the involvement of 
students in community programs outside their 
residential setting, similar to the direction of 
the care of persons institutionalized for 
emotional disorders. Five residents attend 
workshops twice a week in West Concord, 
under sponsorship of the Minuteman Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens; one student 
participates five days a week in a program 
offered by the Central Middlesex Association; 
three students are volunteers at Walden Nurs- 
ing Home, and two students babysit, with 
supervision, for an early intervention training 
program for pre-schoolers. In addition, several 
students are active performers in a handbell 
choir. 

Some things haven't changed for Bethany. 
It still seeks funds to provide equipment and 
services. The van purchased through private 
contributions is now eleven years old and in 
need of replacement. Private Support is also 
sought to pay for the counseling services of 
three college women who work at Bethany 
during June, July, and August. 

During the mid-70's, Bethany's chief public 
fundraising event was a "Strawberry Festival" 
held late in May. That happy celebration was 
withdrawn several years ago, a victim of its 
own success. So many people had become 
attracted to the festival that it became im- 
possible to accommodate all the cars and the 
crowds arriving in them. In recent years a 
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ATION SPECIALISTS/REAL ESTATE 
ee NORTH AND WEST OF BOSTON 


“Associates Inc. 


365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma, 02173 
Ott. (617) 863-0550 


WE ARE A STAFF OF 14 REAL ES PROFESSIONALS READY TO SERVE YOU. MORE THAN 
THAT, WE ARE 14 LOCALLY ACTIVE PEOPLE WITH DIVERSE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENTS WHO 
CAN PROVIDE A WEALTH OF INFORMATION ON WHAT IS MOST SUITABLE TO YOUR NEEDS. 
WE'RE THE REALTORS WHO CAN GUIDE YOU THROUGH THE CURRENT FINANCING OPTIONS. 
WE'RE THE REALTORS WHO USE COMPUTERIZED LISTINGS FROM TWO MULTIPLE LISTING 


SERVICES. WE'RE THE REALTORS WHO WILL GLADLY PICK YOU UP AT THE AIRPORT 


AND GIVE YOU OUR UNDIVIDED ATTENTION UNTIL YOU FIND YOUR HOME. 


—e 
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‘Harvest Fair has been held in November to 
which the public is invited to buy Christmas 
decorations, needlework, and other handcrafts 
_ made in the workshop at Bethany by staff and 
students. 
Bethany continues to seek volunteers from 
the surrounding communities. Drivers are 
always needed to help with trips for medical 
appointments and to _ shopping. centers. 
Volunteer teachers are sought to provide once 
a week training in such subjects as money 
| skills, telephone skills, sewing, reading, 
current events, and creative writing. Assis- 
tance is also welcomed on weekdays from 9:30 
to 12 noon and 2:30 to 4 p.m. in the workshop 
where weaving and sewing are supervised by 
_ the staff. Anyone interested is invited to call 
the office at Bethany, 259-9800. (3) 


OFFERING A WIDE 
VARIETY OF IMPORTS 
REMAINDERS AND MARKDOWNS 


a 


iwc OmPOmATEO 


Sixty-five MAIN Street @ Concorp, Mass''s 01742 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


LINCOLN GARDEN CLUB 


Purpose 


The Lincoln Garden Club is organized for 
charitable and educational purposes, particu- 
larly the promotion of public interest in 
horticulture, conservation and beautification 
of the community. The Lincoln Garden Club is 
a member of the Garden Club Federation of 
Mass., Inc. and the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs. 


This year's activities include: 


Beautification of Lincoln Center and South 
Lincoln watering troughs 

o Maintenance of the mini-park 

o Participation in Codman Fair 

o Arbor Day tree planting 
fe) 

O 

fe) 


fo) 


Spring garden cleanup at Codman House 
Baskets of Cheer for Lincoln shut-ins. 
Tours of greenhouses, arboretums, gardens 
and other places of interest 

o New England Flower Show 

0 Federation Horticulture meetings and 
Mornings of Design at Waltham Field Sta- 
tion 

o Support of Federation Scholarship Fund 

o Monthly meetings with programs of 
interest 

o Floral Arrangements for Emerson Hospital 

o Arrangements for DeCordova_ special 
events when invited 

o Art in Bloom Arrangement for the Museum 
of Fine Arts 
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Il Ca priccio 


La Bella Cucin 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners 53. Prospect Sty 
Waltham, Ma. 


Tuesday-Saturday 
Sunday 


For reservations 


ata 
Can’ 


“ehere the unusun) © everyday” 


Celebrate Spring! 


15% off on all cut flowers 
cash & carry only 
March 7 thru March 23 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA 


30ZO ONE 


vy Suze Craig 


An excellent rule of farm thumb: never 

name what you're going toeat. We heeded that 
dictum carefully until July of two summers 
ago, by which time we suddenly realized we 
kept referring to the steer as Bozo. 
__ He had acquired this moniker for two 
entirely unrelated reasons. First, and fairly 
obviously, like any other 500-pound-polled- 
Hereford, he was a mite clumsy, daily tripping 
his left hind hoof over the shed doorsil! in his 
eagerness to plunge his nose into the grain tub. 
And second, and far less obviously, we must 
have associated him with Carl Sandburg's 
Rootabaga story "How Bozo the Button Buster 
Busted All his Buttons When a Mouse came." 

. Sandburg's Bozo, a character who burst a 
few buttons every time he took another breath 
to go on talking, feared mice. Our Bozo, 
although silent, bolted down to the far lower 
corner whenever a rabbit hopped out at dusk to 
enjoy a little clover. 

And Sandburg's Bozo, in addition to being a 
braggart, "was different from other people. 
He had a string tied to him. (Our Bozo came 
with many strings attached; finding a pasture, 
fencing it, clearing the edges, mowing, liming, 
fertilizing, providing a shelter, running out 
hosing for water, just to mention a few.) It was 
a long string hanging down with a knot in the 
end. He used to say, 'Sometimes I forget where 
lam; then I feel for the string tied to me, and I 
follow the string to where it is tied to me; then 
I know where I am again.'" 

In retrospect, we came to understand that 
our Bozo should have been provided with that 
kind of string fairly frequently. We should 
have tied him up at least once ina while, which 
fact became violently obvious when the time 
came to load him in Mr. Brown's blue truck in 
December. But I'm getting ahead of myself. 


© 1985 Suze Craig 
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By early May two years ago we had done our 
research, fenced the field, and were finally 
ready to find our red and white fellow. We 
knew very definitely he had to be a Hereford 
and not an Angus; my one previous encounter 
with meat cattle was in my childhood and her 
name was Ada. I was barely seven at the time, 
and remember the hullabaloos of "ADA'S OUT! 
ADA'S OUT!" and the consequent wild and 
wonderfully exciting chases across. the 
countryside, then down the side of the single 
railroad track. 

Black Angus are reputed to be notorious 
fence-jumpers (Ada bred true) and generally 
bloody-minded (that part I don't remember). 
As cattle-managing novices we Knew we were 
interested in someone more docile. Hence the 
polled, or agreeably unhorned, Hereford, pro- 
nounced, by those in the know, as Herfurds. 
(Hisfurds?) 

So in the middle of May I asked Molly, who 
keeps Jerseys (cinnamon and nutmeg colored 
milkers with enormous dark eyes and Revlon 
eyelashes) to help us pick out a Hereford. We 
set out, one fine afternoon, for Eastleigh 
Farm, who advertised yearlings, and yes, they 
would deliver. 

When we arrived, the farm, with green 
velvet lawns and sweeping curved drives, 
looked an illustration for a fairy tale. Lush 
English ivy crept up the tidy gray concrete 
barns. What must have been silos were towers 
and turrets, all topped with elegant black 
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Insulate while you decorate 
with our 
Energy Savings Sale 
Save 20% on all these 
custom window treatments 


365 Waltham Street Office (617) 863-C550 
. Lexington. Ma 02173 Home 259-8695 


20% off Custom Drapery fabrics 


20% off 1” Blinds 


i, OR ateth ) rea I: nda ) 20% off Woven Woods 
LINCOLN Hig dv; Ae 
| AUTOMOTIVE % 
| INC. FRAN YERARDI, PbS IUEN™ 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


& 


save Now thru April 15 | 
with our sale and | 
save Energy dollars 
| for years to come 
Expert with your purchase. 


| 

| 
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Foreign & Domestic 
| Auto Repair 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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wk wk w& FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * *& 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
MICHELIN 


bg BRIDGESTONE 


@ Fine Wallcoverings 
®@ Custom Draperies 

@ Custom Paints 

® Decorating Sennces 


VERTICALBLINDS 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117}, LINCOLN. MASS. 
| This ad must be presented to receive 


259-0332 [Pere ar 
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| ointed hats. But instead of calling up to 


Rapunzel, we folded ourselves up inside a 
miniscule box of a Subaru and spent the next 
hour zooming up and down grassy hillsides, 


scraping over skeletons of New England stone 


_walls, to find what the foreman called the 


"small" herd of fifteen yearlings. Molly 


allowed as how Number 326 looked better than 
did Number 52; indeed, she quite took a shine 
to him (they all looked very much alike to us) so 


_we plumped for 326. 


He arrived, in grand style, a week later. 
The white spotless truck silently pulled an 
equally white and spotless horsetrailer gently 
up our lane. The foreman had brought two men 


_along to help unload. Getting the animal into 


the newly fenced pasture we all thought a mite 


tricky, because for reasons too complex to 


explain here, he couldn't ride into his new 
home; he would have to hoof it. 
Thus we four (Russ was away on a business 


_ trip and so would have to miss the interesting 
' part) formed a species of alley starting at the 
_ lane, along the front of the house, continuing 


along the stone wall and hedgerow, past the 
compost pile, up to the yawning pasture gate. 


_ Adistance of approximately five hundred feet 
and yes, we were spread thinly. The house 


helped; I didn't think he'd charge that way — 


_ but I closed the front door just in case. The 


foreman thought we could persuade him into 
the pasture; "just don't make any sudden 


_ moves, that's all." He posted me to block the 
_ mouth of another lane to the left of the gate. 


Where I stood, mouth somewhat dry, and 


eyed the long sweep of the hillside, unfenced 


and unfetttered, from our front lawn away 


_ down to Valley Pond, across the water and up 


into the other side of the valley into Weston. 

"Gonna open the trailer now, just don't 
make any sudden moves. Just kinda stand 
there so's you're in the way. Once he's in, he 
should go down that hill." 

"Uh, the one inside the fencing I hope you 
mean." 

"Yup. Gonna open'er up now. Let's all keep 
kinda quiet." 

In about forty seconds the young steer 
trotted up from the lane, along the front of the 
house, hesitated at the open space in the front 
lawn where a stategically placed helper 
murmured, "G'wan now" then briskly walked 
right into the inviting gap between fence and 
gate and continued down into the middle of the 
June-green field. I tiptoed to the galvanized 
gate and with slightly trembling hands pulled it 
shut, fumbling the locking pin home. 


He settled in quite nicely, welcomed to his 
field a black lamb and a white one, and learned 
in two days what the clang of a galvanized 
garbage can lid portended. He consumed vast 
quantitites of corn husks, and then the cobs. 
Trimmed the pasture silently. And, whether 
lying down and chewing his cud at the bottom 
of the hill or posing in the hedgerow aperture, 
looked exceedingly picturesque. 

By late July we realized it was too late; 
he'd been named. So we said to each other, 
hastily — "But we'll call next year's steer Bozo 
as well. A bozo is a bozo, after all, just likea 
steer is a steer." 

But a steer is not a steer. Hah. Bozo Tw 
was to make that fact crystal clear. 
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We install new gardens, restore 
old ones, design flower heds, 
woodland gardens, shrub borders, 
Foundation and ground cover 
Dlantinegs on. 
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Masmar Guthke Jane Glass 
259-0439 358-7970 


OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


| THE BIT BRACE | 


ADULT CLASSES 
WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday & Saturday Morning 

September - May 


Elizabeth Cooper 862-5846 

Tuesday & Saturday Mornings 259-9876 
Address: P. O. Box 205 

Lincoln Center 01773 - 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 
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The League of Women Voters of Lincoln 


CASE DISCOUNTS 
(mixed or matched ) 


welcomes new members 


wy 
ays 


Dues: April 1 to March 31 


Individual $20.00 


Household(2) $35.00 See us about opening a 


PERSONAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Mail to LWV of Lincoln, P.O.Box 146, 
Lincoln Center, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


CUSTOMER PARKING IN REAR OF STORE 


28 Walden St. 
Concord Center 369-2604 


Shoe & Boot Repairs 
The Cobbler 


6 Cordwainer 
Leather Experts 


lewis street lincoln, mass. 


259-0945 


Tue. Wed.Fri.10-6 Thur.10-8 
Sat. 10-4 
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STUDENT FOREIGN EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


Caritas 


One of the least known, yet hardest 

working committees is the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Foreign Exchange Committee. It has twenty 
members and its sole purpose is to increase 
world-wide intercultural understanding 
through the exchange of high school students. 
In the twenty-seven years the committee has 
been in existence Lincoln and Sudbury have 
‘hosted one hundred and three students from 
-around the world and sent one hundred sixty- 
four students from Lincoln and Sudbury 
abroad. 
This year we have four students living in 
these communities; Marcella DeLuca from 
Italy, Antonio Rodriguez Perez from Spain, 
Ole Arthur Taubo from Norway and Sari 
Toiminen from Finland. Sari lived for the first 
semester with the Slayter family on Trapelo 
Road; this semester she is with the Davidsons 
in Sudbury. Invariably the students have 
benefited from the exchange and often have 
found the exchange to be a life-altering 
experience. 

Members of the committee are dedicated 
to mutual understanding and communication 
through the exchange students they host and 
send abroad. The Committee spends from 
September through June introducing the 
students to Lincoln and Sudbury and 
encourages interaction with every group, 
every age level, every civic organization, to 
further spread goodwill and understanding 
through personal contact. 

The students visit the State House in 
Boston and spend three days in Washington, 


D.C. touring our nation's capitol. The students 
speak to large and small! groups, town meetings 
and even Girl Scout meetings. They partici- 
pate in every aspect of school and community 
life from football! to the arts. 

The committee worked hard to raise money 
to sponsor students and send our ambassadors 
abroad, along with financing the Washington, 
D.C. trip. We sent an appeal letter to Lincoln 
and Sudbury; we wrote to companies suggest- 
ing funding; we sent a proposal to the govern- 
ment for funds; we had concerts, sold 
doughnuts, held yard sales, wrote cookbooks. 

This year four students have been named as 
ambassadors to other countries. Kim Sewall of 
Lincoln will go to France for six weeks. Heidi 
Weisbach of Sudbury will go to France; Shawn 
O'Neill of Sudbury will go to Switzerland and 
Andy High of Sudbury will travel to Spain. The 
students will receive $750 each frormn the 
Committee to help defray expenses. Sixteen 
candidates applied for these four opportuni- 
ties. 

The committee is also contacted by 
exchange organizations for help with their 
programs. A boys! choir from England will be 
in Boston April 1-4 and we are looking for 
lodging in Lincoln and Sudbury for twenty-five 
students. If you are interested in helping, 
please contact Karen Boyce, 259-9303. Also, 
if your child is a sophomore, junior or senior 
and would like to compete for our ambassador 
programs, information is available. 

Last, but most important, if you would like 
to host a student for one semester (five 
months) or know of a family in another country 
who would be interested in having an 
ambassador, let Karen know! ® 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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Come Visit Our Shop 


90 main street concord, ma 617-369-1942 
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We are the Source for 


LAMPSHADES 


Such as: 

e Casual linens e Empire shapes 
e Elegant silks e Bell shapes 

e Paneled prints e@ Drum shapes 
@ Wildflowers @ Oval shapes 


Custom Lampshade Service 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES !?! 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- | 
vertiseqd. onwt.V..- 


Famous 


CONCORD SHOP 


25 Walden Si., Concord 
and 
Faneuil Het Marketplace Boston 


) 


Just across from 
the Concord Depot 


ote, 


We 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535, 


Open 7 days including 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


“CONVERSATION WITH DE CORDOVA’S 
DIRECTOR 


| Late on a snowy Thursday afternoon, I had 
the pleasure of talking with Dr. Paul Master- 
Karnik, De Cordova's energetic new director, 
about the growing interest in art and the 
‘increased audiences that museums and art 
‘schools are experiencing today. Paul quickly 
pointed out that current trends are the result 
of a long history, dating from the 1940's and 
50's when American art assumed international 
‘prominence. Artists such as Jackson Pollock, 
Mark Rothko, and Willem de Kooning, working 
in New York, accomplished a considerable 
realignment in art world awareness with their 
| large abstract and expressionistic canvasses. 
Interestingly enough, it was by providing 
exposure for this kind of art, and new work by 
living artists generally, that first established 
De Cordova's reputation. Dr. Master-Karnik 
commented that, "this aspect of being open to 
the new was certainly one of the convincing 
factors that attracted me to De Cordova. In 
fact, the Museum was termed recently by the 
leading historian of art in the Boston area as 
'the lone wolf crying in the desert,' alluding to 
De Cordova's presence as one of the few places 
modern art was being shown until the late 60's 
and 1970's." 

"De Cordova was also different," 
Dr. Master-Karnik went on to Say, "because of 
its focus on education." Being concerned that 
people enjoy art and grow comfortable with 
what they are seeing is a new orientation for 
museums, and the De Cordova Museum and 
School of Art have played a role in developing 
audiences here. "If people practice art, they 
learn more about how to look at and appreciate 
art." Paul identified the scope of art education 
today -just the numbers of people enrolled in 
Classes at all levels from children's art courses 
through graduating M.F.A.'s — as enormous in 
comparison to any other period. "This has to 
impact on the art awareness of the general 
public." 

Of course, being an artist has never been 
easy, and only a small fraction are able to 
support themselves. In response to this situa- 
tion Dr. Master-Karnik feels that artists are 
exploring more cooperative opportunities 
among themselves, "The communities of 
artists, such as in Waltham, are a good ex- 
ample." Art is a personal, and frequently 
isolating activity, and the interaction of the 


studio or class environment, such as provided 
at De Cordova, can prove stimulating. Refer- 


ring again to the Museum School, he 
commented, "We recently conducted a survey 
of our students, asking them to assess their 
own abilities, as well as the School, and the 
results were interesting: fifty percent of the 
students consider themselves in an_ inter- 
mediate stage of expertise, twenty to thirty 
percent advanced, and the remaining twenty 
percent or so as beginners." He added quickly 
that the Museum School has a place for 
beginners and that ninety-five percent of the 
survey respondents were ecstatic with the 
quality, size, and personal attention they 
receive in class. 

In answer to the question "Would you 
support an art association in Lincoln?" Paul 
replied with a ready "Yes. -- The more people 
who are concerned about art, the better for the 
position of the Museum in the community." He 
pointed to a recent collaboration of the 
Museum with the Concord Art Association and 
thought that the recent art exhibition at the 
library identified a great interest "that really 
should be encouraged and supported." 

As for the Museum, Dr. Master-Karnick 
feels it has to adapt to the general cultural 
scene in the greater Boston area, which has 
changed dramatically in recent years, while 
continuing to refine its traditions. This course 
includes a broad focus upon American art of 
the twentieth century and a New England-wide 
emphasis. "It is time that we take our 
considerable collection seriously, providing 
adequate storage, climate control, conserva- 
tion and exhibition preparation areas for its 
care." I could sense that the Director felt 
challenged by both this program and the means 
by which it would be financed. Even for the 
current programs De Cordova's physical plant 
facilities are outdated and inadequate; a great 
deal of work has to be done to maintain the 
park grounds alone, without any subsidy from 
the Town of Lincoln. As a matter of fact, I 
commented on how well sanded the roads were 
at De Cordova and Paul responded, "We do it 
ourselves." 

Although Julian de Cordova did leave some 
endowment, it is inadequate for current opera- 
ting needs, and the Museum depends on 
individual contributions and memberships. 
These issues and others involving the develop- 
ment of a long-range master plan for the 
Museum are very much part of the trustees' 
and the new director's mandate -- a particu- 
larly appropriate time for consideration now 
that De Cordova is celebrating its thirty-fifth 
Anniversary Year. 8 
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Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


SHARED LIVING FOR LINCCLN'S SENIORS 
OPENING APRIL 1985 
Limited Space Available 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Elizabeth Snelling, Chairman 

Lincoln Housing Commission 
617-259-8581 
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by Kathy Glick-Weil, Head Librarian 


_ The Library is bursting its seams — more 
patrons, materials, and programs than ever 
before. But there is no space. The original 
3,500 square foot building, constructed in 
1884, is a "finely detailed building of the Queen 
‘Anne revival...characterized by picturesque 
structures composed of steep gables, porches, 
large windows, nooks, and crannies often domi- 
nated by tall chimney stacks." The 3,500 
square foot addition built in 1958 was renovat- 
ed in 1970 at a time when lack of space was 
critical. Today, the Library is faced with the 
same crisis. The Library Building Committee 
in 1958 projected enough room for 40,000 
volumes, and there are 60,000. In 1958 the 
circulation was 25,000; in 1984, 91,500. 

Books are crowded onto shelves. Programs 
held in the Tarbell, DeNormandie, and 
Historical Rooms temporarily make one of 
them unavailable for reference and study 
twenty percent of the hours the Library is 
open. 

Overcrowding exists in the Children's 
Room. Only one table is available for study. 
Browsing is difficult because the stacks are too 
close together and too tall for children. 

Service areas are crowded, too. There is no 
room for the catalog terminals or the Rainbow 
personal computer. Storage space is needed as 
is staff work space. Four technical services 
people must work in an area so sinall that the 
use of desks is impossible. Each staff member 
has eighteen feet of counter space to call his 
own. 

Recommended space requirements for the 
Library are based on a relatively flat growth 
curve for the town into the beginning of the 
next century. This curve is based on the 
projection of an increase in developed land 
parcels, combined with a continued decrease in 
family size. An addition of 7,000 square feet, 
combined with a renovation of the existing 
7,000 square feet, would give us a 14,000 
Square foot building that should take us com- 
fortably into the twenty-first century. 


SPACE NEEDED AT THE LINCOLN PUBLIC THIS. 


The $20,000 we are requesting at the March 
town meeting would provide us with these 
architectural design services: 

e Assembling of all existing data and draw- 
ings about the existing building site. 

e Analysis of all existing conditions by the 
firm and its consultants, including site, 
structural, mechanical, and electrical 
systems. 

e Review of the Library's building program 
and input into it, including meetings and 
discussions with the trustees, librarian, and 
staff. 

e@e Studies of the various schematic design 
options for renovations/addition and 
review of them with trustees, staff, and 
building committee. 

e@ Selection of most suitable schematic 
design for further development. 

e@ Preparation of drawings (floor plans, site 
plans, elevations) to fully explain scheme. 

e Preparation of preliminary cost estimate 
based on all issues impacting on building, 
and in sufficient detail to establish budget 
for town meeting approval of funding. 

@ Meetings at all phases of the project with 
trustees, librarian, building committee, 
and presentations to public hearings and/or 
town meeting as required. 

A building committee will be appointed by 
the Library trustees and citizen input will be 
requested through the process. The trustees 
and librarian have already been meeting with 
town boards and this will continue throughout 
the design and construction phases. 

The existing Library building holds a 
special place in the heart of this community. 
The experience of reading in front of a fire ona 
cold day in the DeNormandie Room, or listen- 
ing to jazz in the Tarbell Room is something 
few town libraries offer. Additional space will 
enable the Library to serve the public in the 
manner described on August 5, 1884 at its 
dedication, when George Grosvenor Tarbell 
said, "May this Library and its chimney-corner 
long prove to be the family altar which shall 
gather around it the children, young and old, 
who constitute the happy family called 
Lincoln, binding them more and more firmly 
together in the bonds of a common interest!" 
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Consider Giving an Antique 
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Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wuanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
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“ay OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 
ROUTE 20, WAYLAND VILLAGE 
WAYLAND, MA 01778 
(617) 358-7358 


cordially invites you to attend an 


OPEN HOUSE 


on the 


Paloma’ 


tankless water heaters 


Saturday, March 30, 1985 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


*Factory representatives will be available to answer your questions!* 
*Working displays will be set up!* 
*There will be discounts on all PALOMA purchases made that day!* 
*Refreshments will be served!* 


_ "Public Water Supply" signs remind us that 
all the beautiful bodies of water along our 
eastern border are in reality one "lake," the 
Hobbs Brook Reservoir, major water resource 
of the City of Cambridge. It shows itself in the 
/north opposite Mill Street and along the cause- 
way of Lincoln Street running into Lexington — 

lies on both sides of the Route 2 bridge west of 
Route 128 — gleams beyond Old County Road 
as it runs south to Winter Street —provides the 


y 


romantic causeway and quaint little gatehouse 
where Trapelo Road crosses the water basin — 
ahd spreads out in all its majesty where Winter 


| Street travels south and then east across the 


‘dam. 
| Multiple-use water it is not, as unfortu- 
/nately human recreational use carries the 
hazard of human water-borne diseases. So this 
‘reservoir is just for looking, and for looking 
» beautiful. Its wooded bays and inlets, its 
mysterious islands, set off a 676-acre surface 
reflecting all the lights of the sky. 
| ‘City water problems caught up with Cam- 
bridge gradually. Fresh Pond was an inviting 
Bpurce with a capacity of thirteen hundred 
million gallons at their very doorstep, and the 
Cambridge Water Works Corporation was 
chartered in 1852 and taken over by the city in 
1865. The old wooden pipes ran the water 
around all right, but the water that was paid 
for never seemed to equal the amount that 
went into the pipes, leading to arguments with 
embattled engineers over the question of 
leaks. 

A remarkable insight into the customs of 
that city of forty thousand people can be drawn 
from the 1871 Water Board's report to the City 
Council. They provided water for 


7,526 faucets with 1/2" to |" openings 
1,687 water closet supplies 

2,808 wash bowl faucets with 1/4" openings 
1,954 bath tub faucets 

1,360 wash tub faucets 


_ Clearly, privies were given up late, well 
after those handsome claw-footed bathtubs 
had come into their own. 

_ When the population crossed sixty thou- 
sand, Cambridge began to look further away 
for water and in 1887 the legislature author- 
ized them to take the water of Stony Brook and 
its tributaries. A long narrow valley lay above 
the Stone Brook dam near its junction with the 
Charles River, and this had been one of the 
earliest mill sites in the Commonwealth. In 
the 1880's it supported the flourishing Cool- 
idge, Sibley & Treat factory which made 
Specialized cotton machinery, supplying not 
only Lowell and Lawrence but Alabama and 
Tennessee. Sibley pencil sharpeners also domi- 
Mated their market and kept generations of 
School children functioning. 


©.1985 Ruth Hapgood 
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Weston's historian Daniel S. Lamson la- 
mented in 1913 the loss of both the mills and 
the beauties of the old mill pond. 

"Near these machine-shops was the little 
canon, enclosing the pool out of which the 
cascade fell. From above, the waters of the 
brook came down the rapids white with foam, 
the banks covered with mosses and ferns, the 
oaks and hemlocks overarching the stream. 
Altogether it formed one of the most beautiful 
bits of natural scenery to be seen this side of 
the White Mountains.... All the available por- 
tions of this valuable plant have now been 
completely destroyed by the Cambridge water 
board.... It is time our people should realize 
the immense injury to farms and manufactor- 
ies which the free and easy grants of the 
legislature of late years to water companies 
are doing." 
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Cambridge acquired one hundred seventy 
acres of land and created the Stony Brook 
Reservoir with a 402-million-gallon capacity. 
It can be seen on both sides of Route 128 south 
of Route 20. 

This did not hold them long. The city 
continued to grow, and in 1892 they acquired 
land in Waltham, Weston, Lincoln, and Lexing- 
ton for a reservoir on the Stony Brook tribu- 
tary, Hobbs Brook, finished in 1897. Hobbs 
Brook water, rising chiefly north of Route 2 
and west of Mill Street, fills the Hobbs Brook 
Reservoir with its 2,756 million gallons at a 
height of one hundred eighty-three feet (Cam- 
bridge base) above sea level. Controlled by the 
gatehouse at the Winter Street end, the water 
is released down its newly modernized spillway 
and runs merrily away along its ancient course 
to Kendall Green. 

At Kendall Green we finally discover why 
this stream, known on the oldest maps as 
Stowers Brook, now bears Hobbs'name. Hobbs 
the First was named Josiah and moved to 
Weston in 1730. He settled by the side of the 
stream where it flowed under the road to 
Lancaster (now Route 117 to us and North 
Avenue to the people of Weston), and his 
descendants live in the area to this day. The 
dam that Hobbs built is still visible from the 
street, and the family tannery flourished there 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
place was such a landmark, both visually and 
olfactorily, that for many years the distance 
was reckoned in Weston as so-and-so-far from 
the tannery. 

Hobbs Brook from the north joins Stony 
Brook from the west, and within a mile or so 
flows into the Stony Brook Reservoir. From 
there the water flows through pipes by gravity 
for nearly eight miles into Fresh Pond. Since 
1922, water treatment has been given at the 
Fresh Pond plant, where the mysteries of 
aeration, coagulation, flocculation, sedimen- 
tation, filtration, and disinfection are carried 
out. 

Hobbs Brook Reservoir is usually the pri- 
mary source of the city's water from mid-July 
to Christmas, and is gradually drawn down 
during the last half of the year. Islands turn 


Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


(at the TEXACO station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 


LINCOLN, MASS 


into peninsulas and the seagulls find new 
resting places. The last big drawdown was in 
1981 and citizens looked for mastodon bones to 
emerge, so much of the bottom was revealed. 

Cambridge uses its own reservoirs for 
ninety-seven percent to one hundred percent 
of its needs, these days, though in the bad 
drought year in 1966 they had to get a third of 
their water from the MDC. The MDC of course 
leaped west in 1895 to create the Wachusett 
Reservoir from the waters of the Ware River, 
and from 1928 into the 1940's built Quabbin in 
central Massachusetts, drowning eleven vil- 
lages and towns to do so. 

From the point of view of protecting the 
purity of the water, Cambridge owns discon- 
certingly little of the land in its watersheds — 
only three-and-one-half percent of some 
twenty-five square miles. While the Hobbses' 
tannery and Lincoln's piggeries are things of 
the past, industry creeps steadily nearer. The 
Weston dump is strategically situated on the 
confluence of Hobbs and Stony Brooks; the 
Lincoln dump (whose days are numbered) is in 
the swampy area of Hobbs Brook headwaters. 
Forty "lane miles" of interstate highway 
(chiefly Route 128) run beside the reservoirs, 
and the freight trains of the Fitchburg line 
cross and recross the brooks. 

Cambridge's Manager of Water Resources, 
Jon M. Beekman, always has at his elbow a fat 
little reference book*, looseleaf for instant 
updating, with data on most chemicals that 
might possibly spill or leak or creep into the 
water. He knows how dangerous it is and how it 
should be dealt with, and he is on the call list of 
all the police departments that might possibly 
answer a Call to a wreck or spill of chemicals 
on the watershed. 

Water pollution from road salt is a problem 
that engages more and more attention. Around 
Hobbs Brook Reservoir, negotiations for more 
moderate use of salt, and for switching to 
calcium chloride, go on with the continuous 
cities and towns plus the state and industry. 
The city's Water Board, in cooperation with the 
M.D.P.W., is now embarked on a comprehen- 
sive and pioneering fifteen-month study of 
sodium in the Hobbs Brook water. This will 
continue all this winter, and a final report is 
due June or July 1985. 

As various town planning boards and devel- 
opers also know, building within the watershed 
requires that the water be protected. Al- 
though one wonders at some of the develop- 
ments that go on, at least they have been 
required to take water protection into ac- 
count. It may not be the earlier formula of 
planting endless conifers, but it is protection 
nonetheless. 

When one looks at those little creeks, Stony 
Brook and Hobbs Brook, and thinks of the 
thousands of faucets in Cambridge, one won- 
ders how it is possible to come by some 
seventeen million gallons per day out of the 
reservoirs they fill. But that seems to be part 
of the magic of modern water management. 


* U.S. Department of Transportation, Coast 
Guard Division — "Chemical Hazards Re- 
sponse Information System." 8 
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EASTER 


iS COMING 


“What makes a ham aham?" I asked. Joe 
Donelan, a butcher and one of the owners of 
our local market, replied, "It's the brine and 
the smoking which changes pork to ham. 
However, a smoked shouider is still pork. It's 
from a different part of the pig." 

_ The brine Joe is referring to is generally 
‘made up of water, salt, sugar, sodium nit: = 
and sodium nitrate. There can be slight 
variations. The ham is soaked in the brine, and 
then is placed in netting and smoked for about 
twelve hours. In some cases honey is injected 
for flavor. 

) "Is one canned ham better than another?" 
‘I'm partial to Polish hams but Joe said it's all a 
‘matter of taste. He added "I personally like 
Hormel. A very good domestic ham which is 
lean and there is no gelatin added." "What 
about water added?" "Don't worry about that." 
Joe explained that in the cooking process of 
canned hams water is added first. Then the 
ham is boiled, bringing it back to its original 
weight before water was added. The yukky 
gelatin bothers me when I open a canned ham. 
Joe acknowledged the gelatin adds weight but 
does act as a preservative. A canned ham will 
last five or six months. Plumrose and Dak 
require no refrigeration. "Never freeze a 
canned ham. The consistency will change." 

"Joe, what's the best buy in ham?" A smile, 
"You get what you pay for." Ham slices are a 
good buy. No waste. Great for two. Also 
pressed ham is the same. Pre-cooked hams are 
available at the meat counter and only need 
heating. 

Easter is coming. Joe commented that he 
will have more fresh hams in the Lincoln store 
than in other supermarkets. However, most 
people will buy a canned ham and heat it 
through. As for me I will have roast lamb on 
my table. I'll take a canned ham on a camping 


trip. ® 
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Truly a country estate! Magnifi- 
cent, private, town-center location 
with hilltop views to N.H. §& the Pru! 
New stall barn §& paddock. L.R. fea- 
tures ant. mantel plus bay window. 
Each room combines elegance with 
country ambiance. 4 bdrms. + 3 
childrens in separate wing. 

CMMLS $985,000 


Magnificent country setting! Gracious 
southern colonial style. Features 
include marble foyer, winding stair- 
case, antique marble fireplaces, 
CMMLS $479,000 


Lovely Country Tudor Colonial offer- 
ing privacy yet conveniently located 
in desirable Farrar Pond area. Spa- 
cious rooms throughout. Set on 2 
beautifully maintained acres. 5 
bdrms, 2%; baths, Family room with 

WS and sliders to encl. sunroom. 
Insulated glass throughout, Alarm 
System. 


CMMLS $545,000 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 


Dear Readers, 


We were pleased you enjoyed our town—wide 
issue in March and we welcome the new subscrib-— 
ers. Spring is blooming in Lincoln and so are 
writers. Elizabeth Slayter and Sarah Baird each 
have observed different aspects of Spring in our 
parts. Susan Hoben has written her first piece 
for The Review, and she's also growing things. 
Susan and Elizabeth have been members of The 
Writers' Workshop led by Suze Craig this Spring 
in the Library. 


Our handsome cover drawing is of Harland 
Newton's house on Lincoln Road at the edge of 
the Historic District. He reminisced with Bev-— 
erly Eckhardt about his war-time experiences and 
his years in our town. 


The next issue will focus on poetry and we 
welcome contributions. 


fab 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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Menber of Multipte Listing Serotce 


Full-service brokerage 
local & worldwide 


Specialists in the finest residential 
properties, land, commercial sales & leases. 
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HARLAND NEWTON REMINISCES 
by Beverly Eckhardt 


Daffodils 


Lincoln 
Road, but the golden crocuses that fill 
the lawn at Harland Newton's home had 
faded when he welcomed me in for a chat 
On his life and times in Lincoln. Al- 
though he felt himself the most inter- 


brightened 


viewed resident of Lincoln, he never- 
theless had graciously accepted our re- 
quest to give Lincoln Review some of 
the highlights of his life and his ser- 
vice to the town during his fifty-four 
years as a resident. 

Mr. Newton and his wife Ethel 
(better known as ''Peggy'') had _ been 
friends and classmates at Boston Uni- 
versity from which they graduated in 
1917. He left for service in World War 
I and she for a business career at Fi- 
lene's in Boston, but in 1931 they be- 
came engaged and found their first and 
only house in Lincoln, while on a Sun- 
day drive a month before their mar- 
riage. The house and its eleven acres 


was priced at $9,300 - an enormous 
amount for the couple to _ consider. 
However, with a mortgage for $7,000 
held by Roger Sherman, whose house was 
next to the Old Town Hall, the purchase 
was carried out. 

Perhaps it was the influence of 
April 15th that led our conversation to 
property valuations and taxes. The 
Newton's property tax in their first 
year totalled $110 and did not rise 
significantly until the mid-fifties 
when they were assessed $379. In 1932 
the school budget was $37,000 and a 
good secretary with a college degree 
and training at Katherine Gibbs was de- 
lighted to earn a salary of $16 a week 
in Boston. We commented on the fact 
that modest homes in Lincoln are now 
selling for a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and more substantial ones for a 
good bit better than that, while the 
school budget exceeded one million dol- 


LINCOLN 


A Charming COUNTRY FRENCH HOUSE being architect-designed by TIMBERPEG 
to be built upon a private 5% acre "Sunset Knoll"site in lovely area 
Buy NOW... ... . . Move-in By Christmas! 


10 rooms; Cathedral entry and stunning 28x20 Great Room, fireplaced 
parlor, formal dining room, E.1I.Kitchen, a Library™on the main level. 
3 BRs and 2 baths upstairs plus 2 unfinished BRs on 3rd floor 'expan- 
sion room" w/rough plumbing for 3rd bath. There will be a Home-Office 
w/separate entrance above the garage. 

Extraordinary quality through-out this post&beam structure; 10 Roto 
skylights, beautiful cherry wood floors, a top-of-the-line Capri 
Kitchen w/island cook-center, pretty glass interior French doors, a 
handsome red cedar shake roof, MBR suite w/jacuzzi bath, etc 

TO BE VERY SPECIAL INDEED . . . Exclusive. ... . . .$498,000. 


A Most Appealing COUNTRY CAPE being architect-designed by TIMBERPEG 
to be built upon a private 5 acre "High endow (set Gine in fine area 
Buy NOW... .. . . Move-in By Christmas! 


Spacious 11 rooms, 4% baths, a daylight basement w/finished Game Rm, 
dramatic 32x16 Great Rm, Home/Office w/separate entrance above garage, 
guess suite possible on first floor, the 3rd floor "expansion room" 
4x10 to be plumbed for Exercise/Spa Rm, etc. 

Extrodinary quality through-out this post & beam structure; 14 Roto 
skylights, beautiful cherry wood floors, a top-of-the-line Capri 
Kitchen w/ adjacent breakfast room, handsome red cedar shake roof, 
screened porch plus lovely large deck, etc ANOTHER HOUSE 

TO BE VERY SPECIAL INDEED . . . Exclusive . . . .under $500,000. 
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| guided the 


lars back in the seventies. 


The Newtons experienced their 
first Lincoln town meeting in March 
$932. It was memorable. Before the 


| town was an article to turn Pierce Park 
| into an athletic field, complete with a 


running track, a baseball diamond, and 
mm tootball field. Pierce House itself 


_was to be razed once the last member of 
| the Pierce family residing there passed 
away. 
selected by the meeting, not elected as 
_is done today. 
| meeting was 


At that time, the Moderator was 
The Moderator for the 
Bob Donaldson, uncle of 
Dave Donaldson who serves today. He 
impassioned arguments for 
hours on end, until the debate finally 
ended in a vote at 3 a.m. that defeated 
the motion. 

Mr. Newton started his service to 
the town when he had lived here barely 
a year. It seems that his house, orig- 
inally that of Nathan Brown, Sr. and 
built in the 1730's, had always been in 
the same location but had been on two 
Streets; first Depot Road, then Station 
Road. In 1932 the selectmen named a 
committee that included him and Deborah 
Greeley to select a better name for one 
of Lincoln's major streets. They de- 
cided on Lincoln Road, the name was ap- 
proved, and so it is known today. 

In 1934 as a virtual newcomer, 
Mr. Newton was named to the Zoning Com-— 
mittee along with George Tarbell and 
Fritz Cunnert who owned a cider mill on 
North Great Road near the present in- 
tersection of Sunnyside Lane. At that 
time there were about 1,600 residents 
of Lincoln. Town affairs were control- 
led by "the natives," and committees 
always included one member who was a 
native so that recommendations wouldn't 
go too far off track. The town observ- 
ed that construction on Route 2 had 
proceeded to the hill in Arlington, and 
there was strong concern that its com-— 
pletion would introduce a greatly in- 
creased demand for housing in this area 
west of Boston. As a consequence, the 
zoners succeeded in having action ap-— 
proved that increased the minimum lot 
size from 10,000 square feet to 40,000 
Square feet. The committee hoped that 


this action would encourage keeping 
Lincoln a town of strictly single fami- 
ly residences. 

Mr. Newton views with concern the 
recent vote of town meeting to further 
encourage accessory apartments because 
of his strong feelings about the desir- 
ability of single-family homes. During 
his fifteen years as chairman of the 
Board of Appeals, he remembers many in-— 
stances of petitions for additions be- 
ing turned down. Denials were more 
common at that time because requests 
could only be granted by unanimous ac-— 
tion of the Board. Particularly, he 
remembers the denial of a request by 
one of the selectmen, Charlie Fitts, 
who had hoped to build an addition for 
his parents. He applauds the work of 
conservation-minded citizens who have 
led efforts to restrain construction 
and maintain open meadows and fields 
throughout the town. He mentions espe-— 
cially the lovely open field near the 
Old Town Hall exchange that would have 
been eliminated if a proposal in the 
fifties to build a high school there 
had been successful. 

Our conversation turned from pol- 
itics to Mr. Newton's family history. 
His grandfather was a Methodist minis-— 
ter in Truro, parent of eleven children 
who all attended college or entered 
professional careers. In mid-life his 
grandfather began the study of medi- 


cine, opened an apothecary shop in 
Chatham, moved to Boston, and finally 
settled "in the country" in Everett, 


where he died in 1904. Along with two 
brothers, Mr. Newton's father studied 
at Boston University, where he knew Al- 
exander Graham Bell who was a professor 
of elocution there. His father joked 
that he could have bought all the 
shares he wanted of the new telephone 
company at only $5 a share, but he did- 
n't have the $5 to buy the first one. 
Harland was born in 1896, educated in 
the Everett public schools, and follow- 
ed his father to BU, with a major in 
French. His graduating class of 1917 
had seventy-—one women and only seven 
men because of the ongoing war. Upon 
graduation he joined the Signal Corps, 


attracted by the mistaken notion that 

he would get to ride horses, which he 
WIE LIDIN G loved, by serving in this area. He 
never rode a horse, but he did travel 
extensively in the sidecar of the mo- 
torcycle operated by his comrade, Wal- 
ter Langer. As one of the few Corps 
personnel that knew and spoke French 
fluently, he was selected to operate 
the telephone switchboard for the Cap-— 
tain's headquarters connected to forty- 
five companies in the field. On No- 
vember 10, 1918, he was directed to a- 
lert the companies for a special mes— 


HAND -tt IROWIN PO ERN : sage that would go out at 6 p.m. The 
POLRTMERION BOTANIC GARDEN - message was the announcement of the 
NILLERW ¢ POcH SERN ING armistice that went into effect on his 


CES- KOSTA BO ND - birthday, November 11. 
Cora ART NE nae, Mr. Newton has been active as a 


2 veteran, attending annual reunions when 
DANSK K@GBENSTYLE™ 


they were held, and going back with his 


MEXICAN GLASOIWARE >: - wife to France in 1968 for the fiftieth 


e ° anniversary of the battalion. Today 
“Something “Special only twelve of the 467 members remain, 
STATION and reunions are less easy to arrange. 
Mego eem ance NL. MA Once back in civilian life, Mr. 
LA . ° cS 


Newton entered Harvard Law School. 
259-0544 MON- SATD:20-9'3O Following receipt of his law degree, he 
formed in 1924 the partnership of New- 
ton and Weir. His duties as an attor- 
ney for the Metropolitan Water Supply 
Commission involved him in land trans-— 
actions during the development of the 
Quabbin Reservoir, and he was concerned 
also with legalities for the building 
of Storrow Drive. In 1960 he tried to 
get Lincoln to tie in with the Metro-—- 
politan District water resources. The 
proposal was defeated, he says, not so 
much a matter of philosophy as the re-— 
quirement of a $150,000 bond issue. 


West Mr. Newton's other major profes— 
sional connection was as President and 
Re Chairman of the Board of Everett Coop-— 
erative Bank, from which he retired in 

1971. 


As our interview came to a close, 
Mr. Newton pointed to a shelf of Euro- 


ar pean pottery and porcelain figurines, 
the remainder of a collection of sever-— 

West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; i i i . 
on, 2442000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831 al hundred acquired during trips to 


Mexico, Spain and England. The Newtons 
donated the bulk of their collection in 
1976 to historic Strawberry Banke of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. But that 
was another story that would need an-— 
other interview on another day ... @ 
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REACH OUT 


REACH OUT AND TOUCH SOMEONE 
by Betty Smith 


Ring.. Ring... Ring. It rings 
when it wants to; I'll answer it when I 
want to. Damn the buzzer is going on 
the stove and the pressure cooker is 
going to explode. 

MHello.!! 

"Is KK there?" 

i safornyou, KK." 

Utenave it, Mom. Hang up." 

Dinner time. Everyone knows you 
are home at 5:30 so they call. An easy 
time to get people, I'm told. So is 11 
o'clock when I forget to turn the bell 
down on the bedside phone but you will 
never get me from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 
pem. as there are four teenagers in the 
house. 

Frustration sets in. My oldest 
bought his own phone. The able tele- 
phone representative sold metropolitan 
service, call waiting, and who knows 
what else to the unsuspecting teenager. 
He ordered his own phone because the 
line was busy when his car broke down 
fifty miles from home and the modem was 
hooked up to the phone. So now I have 
another phone in the house that rings 
but it. is soft and purring and with 
call waiting I (or should I say the 
teenagers) can talk to three people at 
once. Easy way to arrange a party! 

And now Dean is in Florida and he 


has placed his car for sale in The Want 


Advertiser. "Yes, there is rust. 
There is 56,000 miles on the odometer 
but I'm sure it has turned over." It's 
the fourth time in an hour I've told 
the caller about this car mechanic's 
delight. 

wWHello."' 

"May I please speak to Dorothy?" 
By now I know that's the person who had 
the telephone two years ago. 


"No, I don't know her number." 
Would it help to be polite? 

Has it been two years since peo- 
ple called her? The phone company says 
it won't give out a used number for 
twenty-four months. 

And then there is the rule - no 
phone calls during meals. Every house 
has a few rules aimed at civility. 
"Mother, could we get a cordless phone? 
Then we would answer the phone without 
getting up from the table." 

I'm pondering an answering ma- 
chine but would that make the phone 


stop ringing? 


Bang. 


Country Squire 
Luncheonette 
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PROPERTY SEARCH AGENTS 
Investing in the U.K. Property Market? 


Let us save you time and money 
in finding the ideal property. 
Tell us the price range, area, 
features, etc., and we will do 
the rest. 


Phone or write to: 
The Oast House, 
Willesley Pound, 
Cranbrook, 
Kent. TN17 2HR. 
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BOSTON CONCORD WELLESLEY 
424 Boylston Street 9 Walden Street 84 Central Street 
Boston, MA 02116 Concord, MA 01742 Wellesley, MA 02181 
(617) 536-3826 (617) 369-3692 (617) 237-1210 


COUNTRY PLACES 


from COUNTRY PLACES 


1 
| 
| 


-lines on the landscape, 


/earth with leaf and flower. 


| always, a 
please and divert. 


verge of opening 


_known as the "ironing, 


gold is 
-wild mustard growing 
Beneath Bitieettees of beech and oak and 


by Sarah Baird 


falls silver 
and once more 
rivers are on the rise. Marsh marigolds 
are past brightening the swamps below 
the Andromeda Ponds and others of this 
valley's damp and wooded places; their 
being replaced by that of the 
in open fields. 


Rain ing straight 


sometimes pine, the lilies—of-the-val- 
ley, lovers of acid soil, freshen the 
On the win- 
dowsill at the kitchen sink there is, as 
small container of them to 


While this spring rain coming down 


from a low gray sky heightens the bril- 


| liance of lush green countryside, its 
dampness has begun to permeate’ the 
_ house. 

| Filling the corner between two an- 
_gles of wall connecting garage and 
|\whouse, the mountain laurel is on the 


its pink clusters of 
buds. Its leaves are being splattered 
with this downpour; and, having gone to 
close a window in that part of the house 
or the catch-all 


_room,'' you remember to have a look at 


the robin's nest. 

Porener to have built it in such 
proximity to the indoor comings and go- 
ings of people, not to mention Sheba the 
dog, was probably mere inexperience. 
But it's too late now; with concentra- 
tion and dispatch the mother has laid 
her four eggs of a delicate azure, and 
no one of the household wants to see her 
abandon them. 

From the window she can be ob-— 
served through green layers of leaves; 
her eyes bright with wariness, her posi- 
tion readied for flight. But the family 
members who come to the room to peep at 
her do not stir, once stationed at the 
window -— and gradually she relaxes and 
Spreads her wings protectively over 
eggs, screening out the damp - and snug- 
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gles more closely into the nest, impart— 
ing the warmth of her down. 

Since Rachel first discovered the 
nest, set securely within a crotch of 
branches, George more than anyone has 
been watching the newly laid eggs with 
vigilance. He comes to the window be— 
fore breakfast if there's time, or after 
school, or towards dusk, and _ peers 
through these laurel branches, impatient 
for action. 

And in due course there is some; 
just before departing on his bike for 
Little League one afternoon, he thinks 
to go to the window and peers through 
leaves, and there the new babies lie: 
naked and exposed, momentarily abandoned 
by their mother. Are there really four 
Of (them? elt Sadi fhiteultetomtel ll — Vall 
he can make out is a confusion of beaks 
and prickly wing-wedges and skin. None 
of it is what he expected - these tiny, 
nearly naked, pulsating lumps of flesh. 
As he puts it to you, later, their ap- 
pearance is "pretty icky." 

* 


There is a day of fragrances ar- 
riving from all over the neighborhoods 
of yards, lawns, open fields. Borne on 
warm winds that stir curtains of the 
country house, these odors hold less of 
the honeysuckle as yet than of New Eng- 
land's lilacs. 

* 

And then comes one of those days 
in June when vistas and close-ups are 
sharp as polished glass. The first rays 
of the sun tip a bright gold light onto 
the farmer's newly planted fields and 
the woods at Mt. Misery — whose name re-—- 
mains a mystery and whose heights are 
more comparable to a cliff-sided hill. 
Birds, one way or another, dominate the 
landscape. There's the wild sweet music 
of the wood thrush coming from that cool 
moist corridor of white pines which the 
children call Pine Hall. An oriole war- 
bles buoyantly from the tall American 
elm where, for yet another spring, nest 
construction is taking place - and more 
than one stout robin springs about on a 
lawn glittering with dew, stopping to 
haul up a worm. 

At one side of the house the buds 
of most of the rhododendrons are sticki- 
ly expanding. Among these, all planted 
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OVER 10,000 MOVIES 
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Exit 48 on 128 479 Winter Street 
(next to Waltham Cinema) Waltham 890-9262 


i. Ty eee _ ALL FORMATS 
| | ALL RATINGS 


TRIUMPH FILMS PRESENTS 


UNICO _ ee a Si SST 


Quality children’s; 22 _ . — Foreign Films 
programming ne 


You haven't shopped prices until you've called us for aquote. We 
carry a full line of products and options. 


Full-service family video store. Repairs, transfers from European 
PAL/SECAM systems to American NTSC systems, rentals 
(Cameras, large screen t.v., etc.), special orders. 


We carry the most advanced products in home video including f- ; Exercise 
Pioneer's compact disc/laser disc combination player. Come in : 
for a free demonstration of the ultimate in hi tech hi fi video. 
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LZ 


two or three years ago, 


called Salomé, 


per's 


by a former owner, there's one bush with 
a Slimmer leaf whose flowers will come 
mater, in July. These will be white 
with pink and a dab of chartreuse, and 
one of your best informants has identi- 
fied it for you as the wild native which 
grows abundantly, still, in the woods at 
Wachusett. She has some herself in her 


' woods off Tower Road. 


On the other side of the country 
house, at the north wall, the mountain 
laurel standing just below the kitchen 


windows is so massed with blossom that 
when the morning sun has risen to a cer- 


tain degree the laurel's dazzling white- 
ness, much like snow-light in winter, 


_fully illuminates the kitchen. 


Outside the vegetable-garden 


fence, where another flower—bed had been 


deemed necessary for certain purposes 
high drama is 
taking place. In warming sunlight and 
slight stirrings of morning air, the 
rough green pod of the first of the pop- 
pies bursts open. The five-inch four- 
petalled cup, of a glowing apricot-rose 
is the texture of crin- 
kled tissue-paper and stands with dis- 
tinctive transparency against the light. 
When you note this first flower from 
some distance away, you drop everything 
to visit it, in homage to creation. On 
looking into the handsome apricot flow- 
wide center with its ink-purple 
splotch, you find lying within this sau-— 
cer-shape a single hairy calyx; it had 
evidently dropped there in the force of 
the bud's explosion. 
* 

From time to time George steals 
into the downstairs "catch-all room" to 
watch progress in the robin's nest; the 
newly hatched young are day by day less 
lewdly naked. Their bony heads bear 
Outcroppings of flimsy crew-cuts, and 
feathers have barely begun to soften 
their bodies. But their eyes haven't 
opened. In the absences of their moth- 
er, hunting in the neighborhood for 
Seeds the babies sit alertly, as if 
wired to springs; they look angry and 
demanding - hell-bent on getting on with 
growing and fending for themselves. 
Their gaping mouths are so widely opened 
to air that much of the time there is 
very little else to see of them besides 
their skinny, pipe-like necks, and if 


the mother does not return quickly with 
food, George won't linger; in the good 
Spring weather, Little League beckons. 

But when he does see the fledg— 
lings being fed, the mother's techniques 
are at once intriguing and repellent. 
You have watched this too — she arrives 
with every kind of insect dangling or 
writhing from her beak: bits of worms, 
beetles, grasshoppers, what-—not. She 
thrusts her beakful of food well down 
into the open throat of a baby, seeming 
to cram it in as briskly as some haras— 
sed parent might stuff a Christmas 
stocking; then she withdraws her beak, 
still fulWvor trailing, living things; 
and briskly passes its remains to anoth-— 
er gaping mouth which she stuffs in sim— 
ilar manner. When all the food is gone 
and the four babies fed, and without a 
break in her routine, she deftly plucks 
away and appears to consume her young's 
fresh excrement, so that ne trace of it 
remains to soil the nest. Then she is 
off again, and the babies eventually 
settle against one another till their 
mother returns to cloak and submerge 
them with her own downy breast. Without 
her in these interims, they rest their 
heads on the rim of the mud-lined nest, 
edgy and visibly unassuaged. 

* 


Apenight @thes COUNLLY aires modoe 
and cool and smelling of earth. The 
falling petals of fruit trees, wisteria, 
bridal—-wreath » lie. in faint drifts, 
whitening all the yards and roadsides, 
transient as breaths of snow or moon- 
light. 

* 

At about this time Rachel becomes 
a foster mother to a baby oriole. lie 
was the sole survivor of a nest that 
came down with a dying elm tree in 
another part of town. Cuddled in the 
palm of her hand while she feeds him dog 
food from a drinking-straw, the baby of 
such downy plumage holds a distinctive 
and unbaby-like beak. Like those of the 
young robins, the general expression is 
irate and fiercely focused, suggesting 
something about the nature of survival. 

* 

Down by the pond not far from 
Pleasant Meadow, where forget-me-nots 
bloom at the water's edge and the pink 
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water-lilies planted generations ago by 
the wife of a former owner have closed 
up for the evening, Sheba the family dog 
runs through the woods with her nose to 
the ground and scares up, to her bewil- 
derment, the female wood duck. She 
scares up all her little ones too. The 
mother instantly diverts the excited 
young dog by plunging in a kind of half- 
flight, at an angle through the woods, 
and coming to within ten feet of where 
you stand. With this lame-act tactic, 
she has opened the way for her many ba- 
bies, miniscule bodies of downy feathers 
and yellow webbed feet, to make it with 
possible safety to the pond. How fran- 
tically they rush, lumbering and wad- 
dling pell-mell through dead leaves, 
struggling to scale the fallen sticks 
and branches of a past winter. They are 
barely up to the challenge of danger so 
soon; small wonder that, as the informed 
Rachel has told you, less than twenty 
percent of all baby birds make it to ma- 
turicy. | 

But in a few seconds' time the 
pond's mirror is full of criss=crossing 
lines as the babies — having arrived at 
the shore from a variety of directions - 
paddle furiously to the opposite side. 
Already their mother, having succeeded 
in diverting the dog, had made it there 
herself and now waits suspensefully be- 
hind a black alder. 

* 

In the white pine woods about 
town, the lady-slippers have subsided 
and will be setting their seed. Now, as 
surely as, in all the damper country 
low-lands, the Bufo americanus and his 
brothers will have set aside their har- 
monious trillings in pursuit of more 
earthly activities, spring will pass on. 
With the movement of days into summer. 
you will find out in! time’ fiye for ones 
the cardinal flower has risen to bloom 
again at Fairhaven - if, on home acres, 
the new nets will save your strawberry 
bed for family consumption - if, at the 
front of the house, the hummingbird will 
be drawing nourishment from the tubular 
throats of the scarlet bee—balm that 
stands above the bird bath. One season 
begets another, and for the earth—watch-— 
er there are these endless lessons to be 
learned about the earth's richnesses and 
the; matter-of continultysaan ® 
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by Elizabeth Slayter 


This was a mild winter —- so mild, 


in fact, that I suspect the dandelions 


of having blossomed throughout. Cer- 


tainly, two or three weatherbeaten 
specimens still huddled close to the 
ground when the snows finally came in 


January, and the mid-March melt immedi- 
ately revealed a single golden star, 


fully opened. Also half-—buried, in one 
area, were a scattering of acorns, rel- 
ics of 1984's bumper crop of nuts of 
every description. Not much later, the 


-clovers were ready, their leaves per- 


fectly formed and brilliant’ green, 
waiting among tussocks of dead grass to 
spring upwards. 

Last fall, among those red clov- 
ers, I had the pleasure of discovering 
an albino plant ... "So what's the dif- 
ference between a white clover and an 
albino red?" my family demanded ... 
The point is not subtle, for thickset 
red Trifolium pratense (abundant at the 
top of the field) can be distinguished 
at a mere glance from stringy T. re- 
pens. One forms a solid plant, the 
other sends up isolated and_ shorter 
shoots from a creeping runner. 

For a time the Canada Geese, like 
the dandelions, seemed likely to winter 
through in the field. Well into Janu- 
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ary, these birds foraged in its lower 
reaches, keeping to no set timetable, 
but often winging in at dawn. Wary 
creatures on civilized turf, they edge 
away from the road at the sight of a 
pedestrian and, not without dignity, 
decide on flight if one seems likely to 
approach. But the geese disappeared 
with the first serious snow and, though 
often sighted at Nine Acre Corner, did 
not return with the thaw. 

In December, visitors from Van- 
couver startled me by not recognizing 
our Canada Goose, and my first check 
with the bookshelf only compounded the 
mystery: Branta canadensis does indeed 
nest (and winter) all the way across 
the continent. Eventually, however, it 
turned out that there are many well-—de- 
fined subspecies, differing somewhat in 
coloration but notably in size. The 
British Columbian tribe of Canada Geese 
must be smaller fellows than our own. 

Springs gooselessness has at 
least allowed me to pursue a favorite 
project -— exporting the debris which 
accumulates along Lexington Road.. I 
reflect that whereas highwayside litter 
in hard-pressed eastern Maine disap-— 
peared instantly after passage of their 
bottle bill, nickels are easier to come 
by around here. Dozens of beer cans 
form the bulk of my collection. Add to 
these cigarette wrappers, wine bottles 
and the odd whiskey mini - also milk 
cartons, raisin boxes and the wrapper 
from a thoroughly wholesome pound of 
carrots — and I had enough to fill a 
complete trash barrel before anyone 
else was ready to admit that spring had 
really arrived. 

Winter was mild, yes, but spring 
itself was delayed. Some years, peep- 
ers call from the marshes beyond the 
field as early as March 17, but this 
season, perhaps because of unusual dry- 
ness, it was the 28th before I heard 
the first faltering voice of Hyla cru- 
cifer. Oh joyous song! With Joseph 
Wood Krutch, I wonder "if there is any 
other phenomenon in the heaven above or 
in the earth beneath which so simply 
and so definitively announces that life 
is resurgent again." (zy 
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My daughter looked up from her 
geometry homework and cookie crumbs 
‘spread over the kitchen table and re- 
marked expectantly, ''This week in sci- 
ence we're got to grow mold." 

Mold! Now, I'm even better at 
growing mold than I am at spotting con- 
gruent sides of overlapping triangles 
for feryeaeskill for which I'm justly 
famous. So surely you'd think I could 
produce a fine crop of mold at a mo- 
‘ment's notice. Some people, my husband 
among them, have green thumbs; mine is 
gery and furry. In fact, since I avoid 
housekeeping as much as possible, I'm 
‘continually surprised at the amount and 
variety of mold I grow, even without 
trying. 


by Susan Hoben 


| My husband recognizes my special 
abilities, though he hardly appreciates 
them. When he heads for the refrigera- 
tor and begins poking around the backs 
of the shelves, I know what I'm in for 
ae. Out come platoons of discreetly 
sealed plastic containers. As he yanks 
at their covers a distinctive, remem— 
bered odor permeates the kitchen and 
‘summons us all to action from the far 
corners of the house. 

Over the years, abetted by vari- 
ous children, he has attempted to "or- 
ganize'' me, to set up systems for pre- 
venting creeping rot. We have assigned 
specific regions to various types of 
food, we have equipped ourselves with 
‘Standard containers and masking-tape 
labels. Occasionally we agree to regu-— 
lar frig-cleaning days and even decide 
to mark them on our calendar. Some of 
these devices work for a while; nothing 


has worked permanently. Pacerssit.,) 1 
have a hopelessly unregimented 
refrigerator. 


) Then there's the bread keeper. 


Since my husband and I work either at 
the office or at home, and our daugh-— 
ters' teen-age appetites are equally 
unpredictable, I need a crystal ball to 
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foresee whether the family will go 
through a loaf or only a few slices be-— 
tween the time I buy bread and the time 
it goes stale. What we don't eat ... 
grows mold. Often it produces a fine 
mosaic of  gray-green oor _ yellowish 
blotches, sometimes ringed with white. 
Usually, though, this bloom is not ap- 
preciated. 

But not this week! The bread 
keeper yielded four slices of not-— 
quite-stale bread, with no suspicious 
spots developing, and one mummified 
mul fans, Other weeks, it would have 
moldered, this week it fossilized. 

The refrigerator was no better. 
It contained open containers of both 
yogurt and sour cream, usually reliable 
mold gardens. This week their contents 
were pristine. No backlog of decaying 
cooked vegetables, no too tightly wrap- 
ped ends of cheese, no hidden cans of 
fuzz—covered chicken broth. 

Even the basement shelves, where 
I usually leave potatoes to sprout and 
onions to rot, were bare. No potatoes, 
no onions —- and no mold. 

In desperation, I suggested that 
we spoon a little of the sour cream in- 
to a small container, leave it open in 
a warmish place, and see what grows. 
At this point, my daughter finally pro- 
duced the actual assignment’ sheet, 
which suggested fruits (all fresh to- 
day), bread without preservatives (none 
around), or vegetables, as substrates 
for the mold culture. That inspired me 
to take one last look in the vegetable 
drawer of the refrigerator. 

So that is how we finally came 
upon the moldy zucchini. It wasn't 
very showy, just a bit mushy with a few 
gray circles here and there —- hardly a 
flourishing specimen. Nevertheless, we 
scraped a few of the furrier patches 
off, stirred them into the sour cream 
to "seed" it, and chucked the remainder 
of the squash in the disposal. In my 
custody, sour cream has been known to 
produce glorious patches of pink and 
orange, as well as basic muted green. 
Now we can only wait and hope this does 
as well. 

But really, considering the usual 
profusion of mold around here, we had 
to go to a lot of trouble to find some. 
Any other week would have been better. & 
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DO YOU KNOW 


WHERE YOUR FOOD HAS BEEN? 
by Pete Heijn 


The opening scene from an old mo- 
vie - I think The Swan (with Grace 
Kelly and Alec Guinness) comes to mind: 
a horse-drawn open baker's cart loaded 
with French bread is rattling along a 
winding dirt road through beautiful 
green countryside. it) arrives at a 
mansion, and the driver dumps his load 
down a chute to the _ kitchen. Two 
white-gloved hands pick up two rolls 
from the floor, pop them into a silver 
serving dish, put on the matching sil- 
ver cover, and carry the tray complete 
with rose in bud vase above stairs. 

It's a long way from then till 
now and from there to here, and our 
various levels of government exercise 
considerable powers to make things bet- 
cer. 

Some of the calls and reports 
which come in to the Board of Health 
lie within its jurisdiction and some do 


not. Testing of private wells does 
not. Dog bites and strange smells do. 
Hospitals and physicians report cases 


of communicable disease like tuberculo-— 
sis and streptococcal infection. The 
Food and Drug Administration notifies 
the Board of contaminated foodstuffs. 
Eastern Encephalitis test reports come 
in here, as do sewage disposal permits 
and licenses for day camps and food fa- 
cilities in schools and retail outlets 
in town. In addition the Board is con- 
cerned about paint removal regulations. 

Working part time for the Board 
of Health is Steven Calichman, a regis-— 
tered professional sanitarian. He is 
Health Director for the Town of Acton, 
a full-time position, so any work done 
for Lincoln is relegated to weekends. 
At the University of Massachusetts he 
majored in wildlife biology and minored 
in environmental health. Prior to his 
work in Acton, he was in quality con- 
trol for Whiting milk. He lives in 
Littleton and his four children range 
in age from eight months to sixteen 
years. 


In) Lincoln ~he conducts the in= 
spections which the state requires for 
restaurants, markets, and roadside 
stands twice a year. He also consults 
on occasions where inspections’ are 
needed, such as whether an apartment is 
fit to live in, or whether the swimming 
pool meets the state code. 

"By and large, Lincoln's food es-— 
tablishments have been good," Mr. Cal- 
ichman says. "If there are problems, 
it's most often with cleanliness." He 
explained that for management it is of- 
ten a constant battle to get staff to 
clean properly, or money to hire staff 
to clean. His inspections cover food 
handling and storage methods, cleanli- 
ness of facilities, and whether pesti- 
cide regulations are followed. The 
regulations are all prescribed by the 
state, and since they are quite in- 
volvedtoa lice raressthatae! don't find 
some problem,"' he admitted. His proce- 
dure is to point out flaws, suggest 
remedies, and then follow up with an- 
other inspection to see what, if any- 
thing, has been done. If it seems that 
a market or restaurant manager is not 
trying to comply, then a discussion by 
all parties with the Board of Health 
might be in order. But most people 
want to correct violations, and they 
work with rather than against the in- 
spector. All inspections are  unan- 
nounced. 

As for food handling in the home, 
one trouble spot, he warned, is refrig- 
erating warm food in large deep con- 
tainers. Containers that have more 
surface and less depth enable food to 
be cooled more quickly. Another trou- 
ble spot is thawing frozen food at room 
temperature. Defrosting in the refrig- 
erator is ideal. The most hazardous 
foods are fish, meat, poultry, and 
those with dairy or egg bases. The 
most hazardous temperatures for them is 
over 45 degrees or under 140 degrees. 

Both Palmer Collins and Frank Em- 


mons, also agents for the Board of 
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Health, think of Steven Calichman as an 
asset to the town: ''He combines know-— 
ledge and tact. He strikes a balance - 
he's pleasant, but not conned by peo- 
ple." 

And at least one person on the 
receiving end of inspections is compli- 
mentary also. John Lee, who operates 
Lawson's, considers the sanitarian's 
work as "a good job of looking out for 
public health interests in Lincoln - 
and that's not true in some other 
towns, which I probably shouldn't men— 
tion! Steve is very thorough. He 
knows his job. And he's reasonable." @ 
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derful Letter O. 


0 
by C.P. Kindleberger 


The letter '0'' means many things. 
I had a student two terms ago named Da- 
@iaq)0, the shortest name I ever met, 
shorter even than Ng, and easier to pro- 
nounce. (1) I have a recollection that 
Nabokov wrote a pornographic novel about 
a Mr. O, but I fear I missed it. James 
Thurber had a wonderful book, The Won- 
Some grinch stole the 
letter O, and writers had to do without 
love, honor, courage, compassion and 
other good — not qualities, characteris— 
tics, but moods, humors, dispositions, 
proclivities. In the present instance, 
however, O stands for onomatopoeia which 
I shorten to "0'' because I am sick of 
turning back every few minutes to look 
up how to spell it. 

Some of the more scholarly among 
you who read the first of these effu- 


sions — on doubles - will remember a 
character nicknamed Fleaflop or Bird 
Turd with whom I went to school. After 


he had flunked out of one college with 
the help of bootleg gin, he pulled him- 
self together, acquired a B.A., and im- 
proving, decided to go to graduate 
school. I met him on the steps of the 
Seth Low Library at Columbia University 
when I was in graduate studies there, 
and asked how he was doing. He said, 
"Terribly.'' He was writing a master's 
thesis on 0, working his way through the 
sixteen volume Oxford English diction-— 
ary. Here it was March, and he was only 
up to H. 

I do not often think of that en- 
counter, but it comes to mind whenever I 
think of 0. It now occurs to me that he 
went through the wrong kind of diction— 
ary. O often comes at the end of the 


word, rather than the beginning. What 
he needed in 1935 was a word processor 
that would take the Oxford dictionary, 
reverse the spelling of words, and order 
them like that. O is strong in words 
ending in NG - like that East Asian pol- 
itician mentioned in the opening lines: 
bang, clang, gong, ping-pong, ring, and 
perhaps even sing. Or P: cheep, chirp, 
peep. 

After minimal consideration, how- 
ever, I come to the view that the lexi- 
cographic approach is mistaken, and that 
one ought to study O from the side of 
the noise-makers. These I divide into 
people, animals and things. 

For people, some words are indeli- 


cate body sounds: cough, hiccough, 
belch, burp, sneeze, sniffle, snort. 
More fastidious are lisp, drawl, yell, 
shout, whistle, murmur, chatter, chuck- 
le, cry. 

When it comes to animals, horses 
whinny, dogs bark, mice squeak, pigs 
squeal — the only aspect of that animal 


not used in an efficient abbatoir —- bees 
buzz and so on. But the birds do best. 
Take the chickadee, bob white and crow, 
and then the hoot owl, the hen's cackle, 
not to mention her squawk, and the baby 
chick's peep and chirp. Another class— 
mate of mine at school who later made a 
name for himself as a teacher at Belmont 
Hill, Prentice G. ("'Spike'') Downes - 
earlier called 'Damper'' Downes — expa- 
tiated on the Cree use of O for birds: 
Among these people the habit of nam- 
ing birds from their characteristic 
sounds is quite common. In the case 
of the nighthawk, the correct Cree 
inflection to the name admirably pro- 
duces the cry of the bird as it darts 
through the dusk seeking insects. 
The same is true of a number of other 
birds as the redwing blackbird, 
"chuk-chuk-a-thu;'' the herring gull 
"Kee-ask;" the owl "oohoo;" or "kuku- 
oohoo;" the robin "pee—-pe-chew;" the 


loon 'Mah-gwa," the rough-legged 
hawk, "kahkak."" (From P.G. Downes, 
Sleeping Island: The Story of One 
Man's Travels in the Great _ Barren 
Lands of the Canadian North, New 


York: Coward—McCann, 1943, p. 150.) 
This suggests to me that the Cree were a 
little simple, like grandchildren who 
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call dogs bow-wows. I plan not to pur- 
sue Cree. But the quotation adds a 
scholarly note. 

Finally things: the letters "thu"! 
seems effective. I offer thud, thump 
and thunder. Money is plunked on the 
table, cars crash, armies (not really 
things perhaps), clash. Things go bump 
in the night. I have not made up my 
mind whether trombone is a case of 0. 
But the tintinnabulation of words ending 
in Ng, with which I started, still ranks 
well up on the O scale. Separate ping 
from pong and you have the sound of bul- 
lets as they whizz by. Whizz is not a 
bad illustration of 0, but for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the last, it 
has the disability of not ending in ng. 


(1) The world-famous economist V.K.R.V. 
Rao, sometimes called "Alphabet Rao," 
has quite a short name. I mentioned his 
name in class once, and a student opined 
that Professor Rao had the highest ratio 
of initials to letters in last name that 
he had thus far encountered. For the 
less numerate among my readers, the ra— 
tio is 1.333. My comparable ratio is 
much lower: 0.1667. &) 
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FROM THE LIBRARY. 


CHILDRENS ROOM 


Dear Kids and Parents, 


By the time you read this I will 
be home and missing you. Cathy and Mae 
will let you know about my baby Rob. 
I'll be back at the library this Fall. 

There will be programs: in the 
Children's Room this summer focused on 
the seashore. The aquarium in Boston 
is bringing out its traveling tide pool 
and there will be craft and story pro- 
grams for preschoolers. Once a week in 
the early evening we will have movies, 
so be sure to check the schedule. The 
Summer reading list for Brooks School 
will be available and we will also have 
an independent reading program as well 
as seashore displays. 

I have been thinking: about compu- 
pers.’ The Children's Room needs an 
Apple IIE or Apple II+ to complement 
the program in the school. Computers 
are another source of information and 
knowledge which libraries should have 
‘available for children and the public 
library is a comfortable environment in 
which to use _ them. Family use of a 
computer is important and we are the 
only public agency in town which serves 
_preschool children, too. For some old- 
er children, an Apple would be a great 
introduction to a library they might 
not have used before. Do you know any- 
where we could buy an Apple computer 
second-hand or someone who would like 
to make a. donation of one? We would 
@isO, like to start a circulating soft- 
ware collection for children as well. 

Automating the circulation system 
and card catalog is keeping the staff 
busy. We have been very fortunate to 
have Ann Luft, a Lincoln resident, vol- 
unteer her time to do barcoding in the 
Children's Room. Eventually all this 
will make it possible to know what 
books are in, or available at another 
library, and speed up our service to 
you. 


Cathy Brannen and I are going to 
job-share the position of Children's 
Librarian this Fall and we will be hir- 
ing a new Assistant Children's Librar- 
ian this June. By the way, circulation 
of Children's books has gone up over 
the past few years which means you are 
doing lots of reading. 

Enjoy your summer and I'll see 


you in the Fall. 
7 DD 
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Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


BLESSINGTON INC. 


does 


high quality work at competitive prices in the 
following areas: 


CARPENTRY Interior and exterior, new 


construction, repair and remodeling. 


ROOFS and SIDING Residential, 


replacement and repair. 


If you need a dependable firm to meet your job 
requirements and your schedule - count on us. 


779-5194. 


ae bo Ee For a free estimate call 


69 Teele Road 
Bolton, MA 01740 


BLESSINGTON INC. 


LINCOLN | 


REMODELED CARRIAGEHOUSE 


TRULY UNIQUE CONTEMPORARY in the loveliest setting - 
grounds of a former estate. Sweeping lawn, specimen trees, 
dogwood, crab, stone walls. Grape arbor, raspberry patch! 

Small greenhouse. Qutbuildings. Large 2 car garage, separate 
space for stall, tackroom. Large loft. 

House has FEW BUT LARGE ROOMS - 18 ft. diningroom, 23x25e8Ce 
Master Bedroom, - fireplace, plus kitchenette, bath and dressingroom 
(first floor). Elegant and formal if you like - high level ceilings, 
8 ft. high windows, oak parquet floors, 4 fireplaces! Grand piano 
livingroom, art gallery wall spaces! 

Two other very large bedrooms; easy expansion into huge heated 
studio space! 

Three minutes to Rt.128, 10 tostmeepixe sand 12 to the new Alewife 
MBTA subway! Estates on four sides! Rare, one-of-a-kind property. 
$425,000 MLS Exclusive. CALL US FOR DETAILS. 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Nine Lewis @creet e Lincoln, MA 01773 LOIS KRASILOVSKY 
if ORE RRA BANGOR 259-9700 NANCY MURPHY, G.R I. 


SHEILA HARDING, G AI. 


Eleanor F | 
Tara Chaletzky 443-5299 Care aah ceiae 


GYew CONSTRUCTION IN SUDBURY 


| $320,000 $425,000 
@ Gracious New England Colonial w/ Disinctive Features @ A Classic and Distinctive Colonial Amidst a Beautiful Woodiand 
@ 4¥ Rooms Setting 
fe Elegant Front-to-Back Living Room w/Firepiace @ 9 Rooms Including Library and Beamed Cathedral Cetling Family 
ee OF Library e ‘ 6x21 Ft. Dining Room w Fireplace 
@ Spacious Country Kitchen w/Center Island . @ Wrap Around Deck 
© 3,000 Sq. Ft. of Living Space @ Oil Fired Hot Air Heating System w/Central Air Conditioning 
@ Central Air Conditioning @ Finely Crafted Features Including Moldings, Wainscotting & 
e 2 Car Attached Garage Wood Beams 
@ Early Summer Occupancy © Builder: C.B. Stein, Builder & Assoc., Inc. 
MLS 6 Early Summer Occupancy 
MLS 


$298 ,000 ' $384 000 

eikiew A tH aiWavl aa @ Charming New England Gambrel 

x pai Beomes on Wayland UL @ Builder Joseph: A. LeBlanc 
| on @ Beautiful Country Setting 
@ 3,000 Sq Ft. of Living Space © Wondertul Established Ne:ghborhood 
@ Skylit Family Room w? Cathedral Ceiling @ posta Space - 4,000 Sq. Ft. 
| © 20 Ft. Master Suite w/Whiripool ® Cathedral Ceiling Kitchen and Family Room 
| er iineiy Views @ Banquet Dining Room Leads to Open Deck 
utherly View @ 1st Floor Library w/ Custom Bookshelves 

@ Spring Occupancy ® Huge Closets 
MLS e ver Suite w/Whirlpool & Separate Dressing Area 
: @ May Occupancy! 
| MLS 
| group/west 
: 
i 
REALTORS 
Eleven Lewis @treet e Lincoln, MA 01772 LOIS KRASILOVSKY 


W ROBERT PEARMAN. G.R.I. 259-9700 NANC : ana 


SHEILA HARDING, G FI. 
Tara Cnaletzky 443-5299 Garo: Niankowich 


Cruise Mexico 
this summer 
for mere pesos. 


For a great, summer vacation 
value, sail Sitmar’s 5-Star Fairsea 
for 10 or 11 days to the colorful 
Mexican Riviera. Explore the sea- 
arch at Cabo San Lucas. Mazatlan, 
the shopper’s paradise. Acapulco, 
the city-that-never-sleeps. Quaint 
Puerto Vallarta. And a little fishing 
village called Zihuatanejo. 

And on Fairsea, youre pampered 
with such warmth and Italian gra- 
ciousness, your luxury cruise will 
be as spectacular as all the sights 

you'll see. 

What's more, 
Sitmar’s got the 
best family pro- 
gram afloat. Our 
Youth Center is 


open from 9 a.m. to midnight and 
staffed by specially trained coun- 
sellors. Your kids will love all the 
fun almost as much as you will. 


$400 off and fly free. 


On our June 8-Sept.11 Super Saver 
cruises, save $400 per couple (first 
two passengers per cabin). And 
our low 3rd and 4th berth rates— 
as low as $39 a day for children 
under 18—make it easy to bring 
along the whole family. Plus, we'll 
even fly you free to and from the 
ship in Los Angeles. 

Remember, Sitmar’s sold only by 
travel agents. Book by June 1, 1985 
for all the great savings. 


Liberian Registry 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 


| Geelock. 


for warmth. 
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FARMHOUSE CHEDDAR 


by Suze Craig 


"Ah, there you are. Too late to 
see the presswork, it's going on seven 
momemaltong, I'l) just put in 
ter starter." 

That's Harold Chase, master Ched- 
dar cheese maker, greeting us early one 
morning at an English dairy farm in 
North Cadbury, Somerset. Presswork is 
his dawn half hour or so of trundling 
sixty-five pound cheeses in and out of 


| a horizontal press, a daily, but merely 


mild workout for his burly shoulders 
and solid biceps. He stands in the 
Open creamery doorway, and grins hello 
from behind horn-rimmed glasses. Tall 
and solid, with a nimbus of steel-gray 


curls, he's evidently unaffected by the 
damp and chill October air. 
have lapped 


Russ and I 
our down coats about us 
firmly, but Chase leads us back into 
the dairy dressed in a _ short-sleeved 
T-shirt. An openwork vest covers the 
Shirt, most likely more for looks than 
A large, bibbed apron, 
protects him from chest 
Wellingtons keep his feet 


white plastic, 
to ankles; 


© 1985 Suze Craig 


O84 W.d.smith 


dry as he strides about the wet con- 
crete dairy floor. 

We have come to North Cadbury be- 
cause English Farmhouse Cheddar is not 
your ordinary throw-in-—the-starter—and- 
wait-and-see-cheese. Making a good one 
is an exacting, lengthy task; finding 
and buying one can be difficult. Only 
eleven farms in Somerset, Devon, and 
Dorset are permitted by the Milk Mar- 
keting Board to sell their output as 
true English Farmhouse Cheddar. At 
North Cadbury is one of those farms. 

In their book Cheesemaking Made 
Easy, Ricki and Robert Carroll note 
that "the original recipes for Cheddar 
are somewhat involved and time—consum— 
ing." Harold Chase made his — the tra- 
ditional one - appear deceptively sim- 
ple, merely a matter of going from task 
to task during a long morning. Don't 
be fooled by the simplicity; experi- 
ence, knowledge, a touch of alchemy - 
and absolute economy of movement - make 
it all look easy. 

He begins at dawn; at 12:47 he's 


Ane, 


thudding the truckle molds into the 
press. We began, I must confess, some— 
what later than dawn, with a look at 
the finished cheeses. 

They occur in two sizes — regu— 
lar, and truckle. The regular size 
weigh between 55 and 56 pounds, heavy 
white/gold/grey cylinders I'd have to 
wrap my arms around to grunt and lift, 
but which Chase swings easily from vat 
edge to press bottom. Smaller, more 
slender, much more manageable, down- 
right inviting, truckles weigh about 
fifteen pounds, and can be conveniently 
whacked into thirds or halves. Tradi- 
tionally, Harold tells us, one made 
truckles at the end of the mold filling 
process -— curd insufficient to fill 
that last sixty-five pounder’ was 
thriftily dropped into smaller molds, 
which came to be called truckles. The 
size seems to be popular, judging from 
cheese shop brochures, which advertize 
"Truckle Cheddar.'' There is, we know, 
something utterly satisfying about car- 
rying off a whole cheese, a mixture of 
aesthetic pleasure, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, simple greed. 

A cheese fresh out of the over-— 
night press spends at least six weeks 
in the aging room at Cadbury. It then 
travels to the nearby town of Wells to 
a branch of the Milk Marketing Board, 
an institution established in 1933 to 
ensure the regular collection and sale 
of milk and cheese from farms. In a 
temperature and humidity controlled 
warehouse it spends at least another 
six weeks, and is then graded and sold. 
The buyer will age it further - for up 
to two years. 

Chase led us back into the dairy, 
the room where he does most of his 
work. A stainless steel vat containing 
three hundred seventy gallons of milk, 
half evening and half morning, from a 
mixture of Holstein-Friesian cows, a- 
waited his attention. Plop went the 
Starter into the vat. He also added 
some Jersey cream, then turned on the 
mechanical stirrers. "We use the Lewis 
system for making starter, seems to be 
the best." I recognized the system as 
the Lewis incubation kit, two polyethy- 
lene bottles equipped with special rub- 
ber seals to prevent contamination of 
the starter upon its transfer from one 


30 


bottle to another. 

While we waited for the milk to 
ripen, Chase bandaged the previous 
day's production. Working swiftly, yet 
with no hurried motions, he dipped a 
pre-cut rectangle of new muslin into a 
bowl of warmed lard, then into a bowl 
of hot water. He whipped it smartly 
around the cheese. A circle of muslin 
for the top received the same bath; on 
it went, smoothed with a practiced 
sweep of the hand. Another rectangle © 
was spun round the cheese, then the 
bottom circle affixed. As he worked he 
explained that it's always done the 
Same way, side, then top, opposite 
side, then bottom. The overlaps he ar- 
ranges to fall down opposite sides of 
the cheese. And yes, it has to be 
lard, and no, the hot water doesn't 
dissolve all fat. 

Then Chase readied the vat for 
the cutting of the curd. Once it was 
cut, mechanically, the whey drained off 
steadily. For the next hour and a 
quarter, Chase moved it around in the 
process that has become known as ''ched- 
daring,'' a time-consuming and involved 
procedure which yields, under a master 
hand, superb Cheddar. 

With a tool that looked to be a 
species of push hoe, he shoved the curd 
around the bottom of the vat, finally 
pulling it along the sides, to form a 
long narrow trough down the center. 
There the whey collected ina thin lazy 
trickle. When, after a time, the long 
masses became more solid, he propped 
the hoe against the inside end of the 
vat. Bending over the long edge, he 
tucked the curd more tightly along the 
sides, pulling it toward him, widening 
the trough as he worked down to the 
tub's far end. Later he came back to 
the front end and began the working 
down process once more, this time cut-— 
ting and shaping the curd into rounded 
slabs. He used only his hands. When, 
some time later, these slabs had lost 
enough whey to become flat, Chase 
stacked them up one way, waited, then 
stacked them up another. 

We talked of any number of things 
all that time - his passion for classi- 
cal music, generally the romantics, 
particularly Brahms, opera, the pre- 
vious day's American presidential elec- 


— ee 


wat a watch or clock. 
)feel of the curd was his only timing 
device. 


tion, cheese in general. 


Whenever he 
moved to touch the curd he never looked 
The look, the 


ietemarked that I'd read that all 


during the cheddaring process, the curd 
must be kept warm, and I wondered how 


he managed that. "Oh, not a problem 
here, don't need to cover it at all, 
that curd's still quite warm, just a- 
bout 100 degrees F. I'd say. Not that 


cold in here - at least for us Eng- 
| lish." 


Chase glanced from his own 


short sleeves to our down overcoats and 


mold. 


grinned. '"'Temperature'll be all right, 
no need to worry about that." 
Ready to begin the milling pro- 


cess, he pulled on bright blue rubber 
|gloves, and for a time, steadily fed 
lthe by-now-very-flat slabs of curd into 
-a mechanical chopper. 
/the salt by hand. 


Then mixed in 


Getting to be on toward noon now; 
swiftly, with both hands working, he 
pulled the sixty-five pound molds to- 
ward him, one by one, and unceremoni- 
ously dumped into them scoopful after 


|scoopful of white, uniform curd. Dex- 
_terously turning the cheesecloth draped 


cylinders as he did so, a quarter-turn, 
zip of the scoop against the bottom of 
the vat, a single thunk of it into the 
Some curd — but not very much — 
tumbled over the sides of the mold; 


what did he pulled round in a swift 


scrape of the scoop edge. 


_truckle press." 
_ stanchion-like 
| revolving 


"Putting the molds in the press, 
that's all that's left. Here's the 
A heavy, six-foot -tall 
contraption, but with 
horizontal handles, and 


chains with weights dangling from each 


side. 
_truckle, then. 


- entire 
Cheddar. Its 


"And you said you'd be wanting a 
I'll just go back up to 
the aging room and fetch one." 
We bore it off in triumph. An 
truckle of English Farmhouse 
birthday was clearly 
marked on the slightly mouldy tag firm-— 
ly wired into its rather more mouldy 
Side: March 25, 1984. We made our- 
selves wait until New Year's Eve to 
crack it. 
And still recall with a chuckle 
Chase's offhand, "Oh, it's not so hard 
to make, y'know." (le) 
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17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


| This Summer 
i You’ll have 


100 IDYLLIC DAYS 


Swim 
Tennis 
Programs 
Events 


Superb Setting 
Membership choices 


2 pools; 8 courts 


THOREAU SWIM & TENNIS CLUB 
of Concord 369-7349 for details 


No Bond 
No Initiation Fee 


Numbers limited 
HURRY!! 


Patriots’ Trail Girl Scouts Inc. 
209 West Central St. Natick,MA01760 
653-2110 1-800-442-5575 


JOIN US NOW 


We are asking you to join Girl Scouting and get in on all of 
the spring and summer fun. Please check below how you 
want to belong and return to: 

Patriots’ Trail Girl Scouts 


209 W. Central St., Natick, MA 01760 
(Enclose $3.00 yearly Membership Fee) 
Brownies (Grades 1-3) Juniors (Grades 4-6) 
Cadettes (Grades 7-9) Seniors (Grades 10-12) 


GIRL SCOQTS 


Telephone 

Address_ City/Town 

Age Grade School 
Please check below how you want to belong: 


Council-Wide and Neighborhood Events such as Dad- 
Daughter Red Sox Game; Everyone's A Winner 


| would like to belong to a troop in my neighborhood. 
Please send me a Summer Camp folder. 
Send to the above address with your $3.00 registration fee. 
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ie eye glasses 
ef as a thing of beauty... 
Nee ee} just for you 

at 


‘Weston Optical 


the best selection of quality im- 
ported and domestic frames in 
the area, plus our personal 
care. 


16 Boston Post Road, Wayland 
Tuesday through Saturday 9:00-5:30 


WEST CONCORD 5610 10 $1 STORE 


MEMORIAL DAY 


picnic supplies, flags, toys, games 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 


358-5330 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


Don't close 
Winter St. please 


The following letter was sent to Middlesex 
County Commissioner John Larkin: 


I am writing to you to make my feelings 
known on the proposed closing of Winter 
Street at the Lincoln/Waltham boundary. 


I live in Waltham in a development which 
exists on to Trapelo Road, approximately a 
half mile from Lincoln. I wish to state that I 
am emphatically and unalterably opposed 
to closing this roadway. I firmly believe 
that closing any road that has been open 
and accessible since the road was com- 
pleted is wrong. Plain and simple — 
WRONG! 


Why should the residents of the City of 
Waltham or anyone eise be forced to go out 
of Viel way at the whim of the Town of Lin- 
co 


Everyone is bemoaning the fact that the 
Bay Colony development will bring traffic 
to a standstill. This development was well 
received by my neighborhood group. 


Before that zone change was granted, we 
considered opposing it basically because of 
traffic generation. We tried to get the Town 
of. Lincoln or some of the Lincoln 
homeowners to help us. Had they come to 
our aid at that time, the zone change may 
never have taken place. Seeing no support 
coming forth, the neighbors approved the 
zone change with reservations. (Traffic im- 
pact, which everyone knew would be 
significant). There is talk of 10,000 trips per 
day. This is true, 9800, but after a 10 year 
phasing-in period. This will not occur over- 
night. 


Given the improvements begun at Totten 
Pond Road and Winter Street, it would be a 
sin to close this road and negate the im- 
provements being made. Phasing traffic in 
over a 10 year period and allowing it to take 
a natural course (right and left as it exists 
from the locus), makes far more sense than 
cutting it off at the Waltham boundary. I 
also don’t think that Trapelo Road will be 
impacted as badly as some seem to think. I 
feel that the majority of those who exit left 
oo Bay Colony Road as a route to Route 


I know people who work in the industrial 
area and use Old County Road and Winter 
Street to get to work. Why deprive them of 
an easy route to and from work. 


Lincoln has been extremely resistant to 
helping. A few years ago, an alternate to 
Route 2 was proposed; I believe it was call- 
ed the Northwest Corridor. They refused. 
That is the most dangerous stretch of Route 
2, accident and fatality-wish, and the Town 
of Lincoln balked. 


Lincoln wishes to keep its rural 
character. That’s all well and good, but it is 
time to grow up and enter the 20th Century. 
I suggest that if this passes and the road is 
closed, then Waltham should petition to 
close Trapelo Road, and we will have only 
local traffic. 


Once again, I reiterate my feelings of 
strong opposition to closing Winter street 
for all the reasons I have previously men- 
tioned, plus the fact that it is just plain 
wrong. 

Janet Lee 
Waltham 


from Waltham/Watertown 
Newoulribune.. Mone waMar.. 
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JOIN A GREAT COMMUNITY... 
THE BICYCLING COMMUNITY! 


we take 

bicyclists 

very seriously ’ 

whether you’ Te 

a racer training for 

the Nationals, a tourist preparing for 
a cross-country trip, or a commuter 
looking for the best route into Boston. 
What's more, we’re now ready to meet the BMX needs 
of younger cyclists, too. 


. Even if you've never owned a bicycle (or haven’ t 


ridden one in more years than you care to 
remember) - Lincoln Guide Service is the place 
for you. We think bicyclists are special people. 
Come join our community! 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
Lincoln Road/Lincoln, MA 
(617) 259-9204 


eta 
Can?’ 


“ehare the unueud @ everyday” 


FRESH FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS SILK ARRANGEMENTS 


PATRICIA ANDREA GERANIUMS 


MARTHA WASHINGTON GERANIUMS 


MINI-ROSES 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA 


259-8034 259-9794 


Lamps for a 


3 am Country Decor 
Electrified 
DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 18th century reproductions 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


Spire or Shepherd’s Crook 


candlestand floor lamps 
Classic Downbridge floor lamp 


Hand made by traditional methods. 


SPECIAL SALE! 
Now at 25% off. 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Name 


Address 
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Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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EXECUTIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


AT LINCOLN-SUDBURY HIGH SCHOOL 


by Suzanna Collins 


Throughout my four years at Lin- 
coln-Sudbury High School, I have always 
enjoyed "hands-on'' learning experi- 
ences. That is why participating in 
the school's Executive Internship Pro- 
gram seemed the logical step for me to 
take. 

The program is open to any senior 
who has completed the necessary re- 
quirements except for the last semes-— 
ter. Students need to have a lot of 
initiative because it is their respons— 
ibility to find a company who will 
sponsor them and then they must arrange 
an interview with that company. Both 
parties fill out many forms and con- 
tracts that designate each person's re- 
sponsibility. Finally the student 
speaks before a group of teachers about 
reasons for wanting to join the pro- 
gram. Those who fulfill these obliga- 
tions almost always are accepted into 
the program. 

On joining the program, these 
seniors spend second semester working 
approximately thirty-two hours a week, 
Monday through Thursday, as "interns" 
at their jobs. The credits they would 
have earned by staying in school are 
recorded on the students' transcripts. 
The students are not paid for their 
work and are required to meet in school 
each Friday. During these sessions 
students learn business’ techniques, 
such as writing resumés, preparing for 
interviews, and how to be assertive but 
not aggressive. Each person has a 
chance to discuss the week's work and 
any problems that arose. Sometimes 


speakers visit to talk about their job 
experiences and offer advice. These 
meetings are led by the ''Program Coord-— 
inator" Linda Burstein, who also helps 


to find sponsors for students and is 
available for any problems that may 
come up. 


In order to receive full credit 
students have to fulfill these require- 
ments: Prepare a case study on a prob- 
lem at work; finish a special project 
of their own choosing; write a resumé; 
do a sponsor analysis; list the expec-— 
tations versus the outcome of the in- 
tern program; and summarize their in- 
tern experience. 

One of the interesting parts of 
the program is learning about other 
people's jobs and about the people they 
work with. The Lincoln students in the 
program are: Robin Salvini, who works 
with a preschool teacher at Beaverbrook 
Guidance Center in Belmont and Katrina 
Stimmell, who is an art aide at Brooks 
and Hartwell Schools. Other students 
in the program are: from Sudbury, 
Elizabeth Berube, Learning Center for 
the Deaf; William Byington, Massachu- 
setts Department of Fisheries & Wild- 
life; Melinda Jones, Digital; Geoffrey 
Payson, WBCN FM Radio; Lauren Schrein-— 
er, WBVF FM Radio; Marni Staples, Arn- 
old & Company (advertising); John Wen, 


Senator Paul Celluci; Kathleen Wil- 
liams, Production Department, Lyric 
Stage Theater; from Dorchester, Joyce 


Dennis, Mayor's Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs; Jonathan Foster, Volunteer Ser- 
vices, Massachusetts General Hospital; 


from Wayland, Hope Brewster, Boston 
Center for Independent Living. 

My job is with Carol Newsom Asso-— 
ciates Photography. I am very interes— 
ted in photography and last summer I 
worked there for a month. When I asked 
Mrs. Newsom and her staff to sponsor me 
for the Program, they agreed. 

Carol L. Newsom Associates is a 
photographic concern located in Fram-— 
ingham, Massachusetts, specializing in 
professional tennis photography. Mrs. 
Newsom spends approximately half the 
year away at tournaments in Europe and 
the USA. Therefore, I find myself very 
involved in assisting the company's two 
full-time employees as they process in- 
coming photo orders and control the pa- 
perwork. 

Originally my function was to or- 
ganize the large amounts of color 
slides on hand and control the black- 
and-white print files. This has broad- 
ened considerably since I started. it 
have assisted in the selection of pho- 
tographic material for deadline use by 
such major publications as Tennis Maga- 
zine, Sports Illustrated, Esquire, and 
Tennis Australia. I have dealt with 
the company's myriad clientele via the 
telephone. I have had a chance to 
shoot and develop my own material at 
several tournaments and some of my pic-— 
tures have been submitted for publica- 
tion to a national tennis newspaper. I 
am learning to use the company's compu— 
ter and I'm refining my office skills. 

It is now May and I have one 
month left before I graduate from high 
school and continue my education at 
college. I will never regret joining 
the Executive Internship Program. uk 
have learned a great deal about photo- 
graphy and business which will help my 
future career choice. I feel I have 
matured since I am now better able to 
make decisions and cope with pressure 
situations. I have learned to be a 
team worker and establish good working 
relationships. I feel this program was 
an excellent educational decision since 
it has helped expand my view of the 
working world. (2 
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RUDDIGORE 


“In April the Brooks Junior High 
School produced a sterling rendition of 


Ruddigore (or The Witch's Curse ) ag 
its annual Gilbert and Sullivan 


presentation to usher in Spring. The 
comic opera itself is not as strong as 
the one produced last year which was 

H.M.S. Pinafore but the lack of bite in 
the opera was made up for by the 
enthusiasm of the cast. The part of Sir 
Ruthven Murgatroyd was acted well by 
Peter Touborg. Playing Rose Maybud was 
Rebecca Loud whose lovely voice projected 
well. Anna Balogh was a fine Dame 
Hannah, the abducted maiden. The other 
leads were Robert Myers, James White, 
David Hecht, Sarah Semerjian, Natasha 
Farny, Sarah Puffer, and Terence Horne. 

The © action took 9placewaan = tn. 
nineteenth century. The first act was in 
a fishing village in Cornwall and the 
second act in the picture gallery of: 
Ruddigore Castle. The gallery was a 
highlight of the performance. The actors 
actually stepped through the turnaround 
pictures designed and painted by art 
teacher, Robert Treanor, with helping 
student artists. The paintings were of 
the actors — very clever. 

The costumes were simply lovely. 
Ellen Schwartz, who has designed and sewn 
costumes for many of Brooks' Gilbert and 
Sullivan performances, was helped by 
Barbara Semerjian and Susan Harding. A 
job well done. 

The music talent of the Moss 
Family lives on. In the men's chorus was 
the son of the director, Pip Moss. On the 
piano as usual was mother Fran Moss, and 
in ‘the orchestra, wife Jane lesa. oom 
Moss musical contributions are now a 
Lincoln’ tradition. 

Who are Gilbert and Sullivan? 
Gilbert, a lawyer, wrote the librettos, 
Sullivan, an organist and choir master, © 
wrote the music. A happy blend whose 
comic operas were performed by D!'Oyly 
Carte in the late nineteenth century in 
England. . 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 
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Roof Windows: center hung and top hung fully operating windows. Both 
pivot for easy cleaning. 
Skylights: both fixed and ventilating. 

* Double insulated tempered glass. 
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Bongratulations to Jay Daly, our 
erstwhile librarian, who is a finalist 
in the Massachusetts Council for the 
Srts Award in literature. 


DECORDOVA EXHIBITION FEATURES 
CLASSICAL REFERENCES IN CONTEMPORARY ART 


Among the most provocative trends in 
contemporary art is the re-evaluation of 
earlier FRhistoric periods by artists 
searching for relevant visual themes and 
enduring aesthetic sensibilities. One 
significant area of recent "re-discovery" 
is the classical period of Greek and 
Roman art. On view at the DeCordova 
Museum from June 15 through September 8, 
1985. “is "a */selectizon “of “paintings, 
drawings and scupture by eleven 
contemporary artists whose work 
represents this current interest in 
classicism. Also on view at the DeCordova 
during the summer will be paintings, 
drawings and sculpture from DeCordova 
Museum School faculty. 


From July 30 through September 8 the 
Permanent Collections Gallery will 
feature seventeen works by Leonard 
Baskin, a New England artist first shown 
by the DeCordova in 1960. Included are a 


suite of ten etchings entitled 
"Hippolytus Suite," named after the 
legendary Greek hero, and a_ number of 
other | prints, drawings and reliefs 


dealing with Biblical and animal imagery. 


Guided tours of the exhibitions are 
offered at no charge every Saturday and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. from June 22 through 
September 8. 


The exhibitions at DeCordova are funded 
in part by the Merit Aid Program of the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts. and 
Humanities, a state agency. (zd 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 
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Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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NOTES FROM THE SELECTMEN'S MEETINGS 


Board Meetings held Monday evenings at 
the Town Offices at 7:30 P.M. 
Members of the Board: 

John R. Caswell 

Susan C. Fargo 

John A. Ritsher, Chairman 

(retired 3/25/85) 
March 4, 1985 

A progress report was presented 
by Beth Sutherland, Chairman of the 
Handbook Committee, regarding the 
drafting of a handbook for newly elect— 
ed or appointed Town Officials. 

A public hearing was convened 
with the Peace Pole Location Committee. 
The pole will be erected in the grassy 
areasin front of) Lincoln) Mall.” Thesine 
scription will be that which was voted 
at the Special Town Meeting of 
10/29/84. 

Plans for the proposed Lewis 
Street reconstruction were presented by 
Planning Board member, Doug Adams and 
Town Engineer, Frank Emmons. 

Announcement was made to the 
Board that the Lincoln Historic Dis— 
trict Commission has applied for recog— 
nition, by the National Register of 
Historic Places, of Lincoln Center His-— 
toric District, the Town Offices Build- 
ing, Bemis Hall and Pierce House. 

The town is considering the ac-— 
quisition of state-owned parcels of 
land in North Lincoln for moderate-in- 
come housing or for conservation pur-— 
poses. 

The Selectmen and Planning Board 
are responding to the Mass. DPW con- 
cerning proposed safety upgrades of the 
Route 2/Bedford Road intersection. 

Mr. Richard Campobasso's promo— 
tion in the Lincoln DPW was approved. 
March 1191985 

Selectmen response was favorable 
to a plan for an expanded Scout Memori-— 
al. Presented by Mr. David Webster, 
Lincoln Boy Scout Leader, the plan, 
which commemorates the three Lincoln 
Boy Scouts killed in an auto accident 
in 1980, includes construction of a 
fieldstone fireplace at the present me- 
morial site near the Codman Pool. 
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A progress report on the plans 
for bathhouse construction at the Cod- 
man Pool was made by Susan Harding, 
Chairman of the Swimming Pool Commit— 
tee. The Committee wishes to solicit 
the Codman Trustees for financial as-— 
sistance. 

The Selectmen noted a letter de- 
scribing efforts to preserve Walden 
Pond by an organization, Walden's Fu- — 
ture Forever Wild. The Board will seek © 
the advice of the Conservation Commis— 
sion. 

The Board approved a Boston Edi- 
son petition to lay conduit on Route 
2A/Hanscom Drive for electricity to a 
traffic signal. 

March 18, 1985 

The Selectmen approved the re- — 
quest from the Frozen Food Association © 
to hold its annual road race on a por— 
tion of town roads on Sunday 6/9/85. ; 

Lincoln Automotive was granted a 
Class II motor vehicle license contin—- | 
gent upon renewal of its special permit © 
by the Board of Appeals. 

The Board met with Henry Rugo, 
Chairman of the Solid Waste Committee 
and DPW Superintendent, Richard Car- 
roll, to discuss methods of removing © 
and transporting waste to the NESWC fa- 
cility in North Andover. The Selectmen 
agreed to support a warrant article at 
Town Meeting for $125,000 to fund the 
site preparation for a compact station 
and operation of that station for a 
year. 

The Selectmen agreed to ask the. 
Town Meeting for $6500 to fund a one- 
day hazardous waste collection effort 
to be held in the Fall of 1985. 

It was noted that the location 
chosen for the Peace Pole is owned by 
the Rural Land Foundation. Foundation 
authorization must be sought. 

The Board accepted an $821 grant 
from the state for the state-mandated 
"Right to Know'' program. 

Residents desiring more informa-— 
tion are referred to the minutes of the 
Selectmen's Meetings available at the 
Town Offices. 
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Dear Readers, 


Wasn't the Fourth of July fun? The 
imagination and energy which goes into float- 
making makes Lincoln unique. The Review is 
proud to be a part of Lincoln. Summertime here 
is a chance to slow down and appreciate the 
beauty of the open spaces we cherish. 

Susan Hoben, a socio-linguist, has 
joined our staff. She shares her love of 
Walden Pond in two pieces. In the poetry 
section, Sue depicts sunrise in Somalia where 
she has worked as a consultant to AID. 

Where are you going to vacation this 
year? Betty is off to visit castles in 
England and Palmer will be taking occasional 
short vacations as she is now a full-time 
employee at the town offices. 

As you patronize the advertisers, 
tell them where you saw the ad. 
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cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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to circulate nutrient solution to plants. Buffered fertilizer keeps pH within proper limits 
without continuous testing. Removable pots for plants make crop rotation and 
maintenance simple and easy. Hydroponic gardening is the most satisfying produc- 
tive growing method yet conceived . . . and you can do it! 
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discomfort of a kennel. 
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ill or is called away on emergency. knowing your home and pets are being 
responsibly and lovingly cared for. 
@Because our sitters are bonded. 
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THE FUTURE OF WALDEN 


by Susan Hoben 


Swimming continues at Walden. The 
bath house facilities have been rebuilt. 
The four-square pier is gone, replaced by 


fieldstone and concrete terraces that 
follow the curve of shore and blend 
pleasingly with the landscape. The beach 


is open for the season; even from the 
road a passerby can see the slick heads 
of a few swimmers, furrowing the deep 
water where the line of buoys stretches 
an ample hundred yards, end to end. 

But the issues raised by the group, 
Walden Forever Wild, remain, though the 
debate over swimming it instigated this 
spring fizzled. How wild should Walden 
be? Who should use the park, and in what 
ways? Are Walden's woods and waters be- 
ing degraded? And what can be done to 
protect them? 

All Walden's users - philosophers, 
fishermen, swimmers, and trail—blazers 
alike - have an interest in preserving 
its woods and waters. Without question, 
the area has suffered some degradation 
through use. But the complete picture is 
by no means simple. 

When I first paddled a boat on 
Walden, it was completely sur- 
rounded by thick and lofty pine 
and oak woods, and in some of its 
coves grape-vines had run over 
the trees next the water and 
formed bowers under which a boat 
could pass... But since -I left 
those shores the woodchoppers 
have still further laid them 
waste, and now for many a year 
there will be no more rambling 
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through the aisles of the wood, 


with occasional vistas through 
which you see the water. 
Henry David Thoreau, comparing 


childhood memories with the condition of 
the area at the time he lived there, was 
alert to degradation of the area sur- 
rounding Walden pond in his day, as this 
comment shows. There were several 
causes. The advent of the railroad bed, 
laid along its banks in the years immedi- 
ately preceding Thoreau's residence at 
Walden, had had major economic impact on 
the town of Concord. The bed itself had 
cut a raw, sandy gash through the wood- 
land on the southwestern shore. 

The widespread use of wood for fuel 
posed a more insidious threat to the 
pond's forested banks. In fact, Thoreau 
built his house on land that his mentor, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, had bought to pre- 
serve from use as a home site and wood- 
lot. Emerson agreed to let Thoreau live 
there temporarily while he wrote his 
first book -— on condition that he remove 
his house afterward and restore the plot 
to its previous condition. Ten years 
afterward the two cooperated in planting 
trees in the field where, for two years, 
Thoreau had raised vegetables. Imncreas— 
ing use of coal saved Walden's shoreline 
from that first threat of deforestation. 

More recently, Walden's second- 
growth woods have moved in to cover the 
scars left by an amusement park that 
flourished on its southwest shore, con- 
venient to ‘the railroad, in the early 
1900's. If Walden is to be "forever 
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Clay Tennis Court Heated Swimming Pool 
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Paal A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 


Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
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wild," clearly we must gloss over parts 
of its past and look to the future. 

Today, as a state reservation, Wal- 
den's four hundred eleven acres are now 
protected from private exploitation. As 
a public recreation area, the preserve is 
put to multiple uses: fishing, boating, 
hiking, skating, and cross-country ski- 
ing, as well as swimming. In addition to 
these activities the park's importance as 
an historical site is incontestable and 
will be increased by planned exhibits 
that will give future visitors to the re- 
servation even greater appreciation of 
its worth both as a natural preserve and 
as a wellspring in American intellectual 
history. Thoreau called Walden pond his 
"well" -— a hundred feet deep, and spring— 
fed, it was an impressive one. Its depth 
and underground sources still make it one 
of the cleanest lakes in Massachusetts' 
state park system. 

With its varied attractions’ the 
park draws large numbers of visitors - so 
many, indeed, that they are taxing the 
ecosystem of its woods and waters. Wal- 
den's banks are eroding, especially where 
trails edge the water. Swimmers cause 
some wear, mainly where they scramble ov- 
er its banks entering or leaving the wat- 
er in bays or coves outside the designat- 
ed swimming area. Algal "bloom" in Aug- 
ust, though, is probably due to an in- 
creased amount of fertilizer, used in 
fields in the watershed area, that finds 
its way into the pond water. 

Fishermen who trim saplings growing 
at the water's edge in the way of their 
casts also denude Walden's banks of the 
small trees and shrubs that can hold the 
sloping soil in place. And the feet of 
countless tourists and hikers throughout 
the spring, summer, and fall take their 
toll. 

The park management has taken a 
number of steps to allay damage to the 
reservation. Aetatural tieldstone re— 
taining wall with plantings to retain 
soil has been built in a heavily eroded 
test area; educational programs and plac- 
ards are being used to inform the public 
of erosion problems and preventive mea— 
sures. 

The park staff is well aware of 
other problems, though at present the ad-— 


ministration lacks resources to cope with 
all of them. Preventing swimming in the 
pond outside of the designated area con- 
tinues to be an environmental as well as 
a safety problem. Some bathers like to 
walk through the woods from Route 2 to 
secluded bays and coves on the near 
shore. The regular park staff is too 
small to be able to patrol the whole per-— 
imeter continuously. 

Limiting the number of users in 
this very popular park to the number a 
four-hundred acre recreation area can 
support may well be the most vital mea- 
sure for preserving its environment from 
deterioration, according to Park Inter- 
preter, Jim Tantillo. A park the size of 
Walden, the Department of Environmental 
Management estimates, can accommodate a-— 
round twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
visitors a day without serious damage to 
the environment. Since most visitors 
come to Walden by car, the parking area 
within the reservation has been reduced 
to approximately four hundred spaces, to 
help control the number of users — assum— 
ing three to four passengers per car and 
allowing for a few walk-in visitors. The 
park management has restored some of the 
extra parking lots to their original for- 
mation. 

Many visitors, however, avoid the 
parking lot with its $3.00 fee. Instead, 
they pull off along the shoulder of Route 
2 and walk to the pond through the woods. 
Control of these "overflow'' users re- 
quires cooperation from state and local 
government, points out Tantillo. Placing 
barricades to prevent parking along Route 
2 would make it possible to limit the 
number of visitors to those that can use 
the park without damage to the environ— 
ment; it would be particularly useful in 
keeping swimmers from walking in directly 
to Thoreau's cove and swimming there un- 
supervised. 

But the park management does not 
have the right to build barricades along 
the highway. The park staff must rely on 
residents of Lincoln and Concord to peti- 
tion their state representatives to act 
on behalf of the reservation. By doing 
so, we, as neighbors, can contribute to 
conserving this "gem of the first water 
which Concord wears in her coronet." fi} 
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You're robbing your hair! 


Everything you do to make your hair look beautiful 
(from hot rollers to daily brushing) robs it of the 
elements essential for strength, resilience and 
moisture balance. 


Only the Matrix Hair Essentials system of haircare 
replaces those vital elements—every time you 
shampoo, condition and style your hair. So your 
hair gets shinier, stronger, healthier—every'day. 


The program begins with a professional hair 
analysis consultation using our new Matrix 
computer. Call today for your free consultation. 


Lincoln Grauly Salon 
Lewis St. 


Lincoln 259-8361 


IN WALDEN POND 


We 
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ar, SS by Susan Hoben 


uo! a> 
‘ caer bse — 
Seats a 
Luminous oak leaves blazoned 


against intense blue sky, pass overhead, 
fringed by darker pine. Slide through 
tranquil water with rhythmic strokes, and 
watch the far curve of shore approach, 


gravel banks rising to wooded hills. 
Then, at the corner of buoyed ropes 
plunging to their mooring, turn and 


strike back, facing the sandy rim that 
marks the north margin of the bay. 

A hundred yards - hardwoods and 
pines mark stages along the way, gently 
dusting heaven with their crowns. Cruise 
through the sun-warmed upper layer of wa- 
ter, nose barely skimming its surface, at 
one with the pond. The water is silky 
sweet, clean from the pond's deep core or 
from the springs that well up through the 
warmth with a sudden reminder of cold 
that lurks below. Pause - let legs drift 
down. Below the level of a swimmer's 
body the pond preserves the chill of ear- 
ly spring. 

Children splash and paddle in the 


sandy shallows. Their uproar drifts 
muted to swimmers ploughing a deeper 
track. A few young athletes slice swift- 


ly past, lapping up the miles. Mated 
mallards struggle to herd their ducklings 
safely beyond the roped swimming area, 
but sometimes, as all parents do, they 
fail. Crows in the treetops mount their 
own watch over the action below. 

At calmer times, a fish mistakes a 
toe for bait, thinks better of it, and 
changes course. A snapping turtle, 
flooded from his home under the pier, 
strikes out in early morning stillness 
for a more hospitable shore. 

Through dawn mists rising off still 
waters, slip smoothly with scarcely a 
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ripple into brighter day. Mid-—day 
breezes facet the water - glinting in the 
sun, buffeting those who would breast the 
chop. In the calm of dusk, scattered 
bathers float through a lake of sunset, 
as pond and sky turn from gold to scarlet 
together. On gray days, too, the air and 
water meld - cool, serene, and quiet - 
raindrops pocking the pond surface and 
brushing bathers' foreheads. 

Skimming these waters in December 
on skates, the view is down, to see mosa- 
ic floors of pebbles and leaves fixed on 
the shallow bottoms. Stop to mark pat— 
terns of blacker ice, welling and spread—- 
ing from hidden springs. Traverse the 
pond in minutes, on a whim, or flick into 
its bays and harbors to inspect the im- 
print of wind or calm frozen into their 
surface. 

Swimmers look up instead and see 
the sky. The pace is more contemplative; 
cradled by the water, there is time to 
mark the growth and dissipation of cloud 
wisps within the compass of the surround-— 
ing treetops. Springs, marked in the 
winter ice, in Summer are not seen but 
felt, as areas of chill in temperate wat-— 
er. Swimming is a communion of the pond 
with all the senses. 
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Just Listed Just Listed 


STRIKING, immaculate CONTEMPORARY HOME located in the Annursnac Light-filled, architect-designed, Momfortable Country 


Hill family-area featuring a gracious cathedral ceiling at the foyer, Contemporary Home of 8 rooms - 5 BRS, 2 baths - 
living room, and the first-floor master bedroom suite. The "upbeat" "tucked-a-way” on prettiest tranquil 5+ acres with 
eat-in kitchen, congenial family room, formal dining room, lav., and scenic views, skating pond, fenced garden, young 
attached 2-car garage completes the spacious main level. Upstairs orchard, etc...A DELIGHT! CCMLS EXCLUSIVE...$412,000 


find 4 family bedrooms and bath. Full basement, of course, 
with roughed-in fireplace in what could be a fabulous rec/exercise 
room...all in mint condition---move right in! ‘ 

CMMLS Exclusive ...$450,000. 
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LINCOLN CENTER 
SHARED OFFICE 
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FOR RENT 


Separate entry. 
Limited parking. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 
STREET 


New offering - An absolutely delightful 10 room Antique Country 
House, Circa 1728. A rare combination of 12 fabulous acres with 
beautiful gardens, fields and woodlands. 

All rooms are gracious in their proportions with handsome wide pine 
floors, lovely panelling and 8 working fireplaces. A very special 
property, in a very special town. 


CMMLS Exclusive ...$415,000. 
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LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION FOR LINCOLN? 


A Conversation between Two Artists 


Art is blooming West of Boston, and 
Lincoln's artists are sitting smack in 
the middle of the flower bed. 


Maybe so, but there's a hole in the 
middle of your garden. 


What do you mean? 


We need an Artists' Association. 

Do we? We have the DeCordova Museum 
and its school of art. And if that isn't 
enough, there are organizations in neigh— 
boring towns which people can join.. not 
to mention all of Boston! Furthermore, 
the Lincoln Library holds frequent shows 
at which local artists and artisans can 
exhibit their works. 


ftuewepurt there is nothing in our 
town to establish among artists a sense 
of coherence, of identity as a group. 


Artists in Lincoln are independent, 
established, and satisfied. They don't 
need mutual encouragement. 


This may be true for some, but who 
knows how many people of talent might be 
encouraged to become better artists or to 
Pemeeoetr hands for the first time if 
such a support organization were avail- 
able? What is needed is a focal point 
for communication among our artists. 


There's a lot of work involved in 
setting up an organization. 


The association can be as simple as 
the members want it to be, and can serve 
any function the members consider impor—- 
tant. It could, for example, be as sim-— 
ple as getting together to paint a few 
times. 


Where? 
nic...on the 


At the Fourth of July pic-— 
ballfield? 


be sensible. They could get 
tea and talk to begin with. 
not have the DeCordova spon- 


Come ‘on, 
together for 
Enefact, why 


sor the idea? Wouldn't that be a natural 


development? 


Absolutely not! An Artists' Associa-— 


tion is by nature a self-help group, 
growing or changing at its own pace and 
at the initiative of its members. An as-— 
sociation of this nature just doesn't fit 
within the structured organization of a 
museum. By the way, this raises a major 
question which you have overlooked. Do 
the artists of Lincoln want an art asso- 
ciation? 


On that point you have me. Any initi- 
ative for it is going to have to come 
from the artists themselves. 


I really don't think Lincoln needs an 
Artists' Association. We have our excel- 
lent museum and its art school; and our 
artists have access to the myriad, exist- 
ing assocations in Concord, Lexington, 
and many other towns as close as Sudbury 
and as far afield as Rockport. To add to 
this would be to fragment an already di- 
verse field. 


Okay, you win for now. But don't be 


surprised.... 


(Contributed by a reader) 


MEET AN ASSOCIATE 


As you drive up to Craighill on a 
summer day, you will find in the garden a 
scarecrow plus Suze Craig. For many 
years Suze has been sharing her love of 
farming and anecdotes about her family 
which consists of husband Russ, a pre- 
schooler Lindsey and a teenager Ole in 
"View from Craighill." 

Suze (rhymes with booze) is a guid- 
ing force at Codman Farm and an organizer 
of their annual fall fair. Currently 
Suze has a consulting business in writ- 
ten, oral, and graphic communications and 
works with individuals and companies. 
Suze received her undergraduate degree 
from Denison University and then went on 
to the University of London for a Master 
of Philosophy in English Literature. Her 
teaching experience, primarily in written 
and oral English, includes the Universi- 
ties of Maryland and Wisconsin and then 
on to Harvard College and the Business 
School. 

Her articles of rural interest have 


appeared in New England Cheesemakers' 
Journal and the New England Farm Bulle- 


tin. 
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Barbara Lennhoff 


BOZO TWO 


by Suze Craig 


A steer by any other name is still 
a steer, but bozos come in casts of per- 
sonality. If you read this column back 
in March, you may recall my explanation 
of how all resident Craighill steers came 
to be called Bozo. At that time we saw 
no need to distinguish one from another. 
Only late last spring we started the num— 
bering. It occurred in an interesting 
and we hope, unique, way. 

Bozo (later to become Bozo One), 
went away in the fullness of time and in 
Mr. Brown's lumbering blue van. We'd 
never met Mr. Brown before that December 
morning and listened with respect to his 
cheerful, if slightly breathless sugges-— 
tion that next time round, Bozo be at-— 
tached to a stout rope BEFORE he was 
loaded into the van. (Just one of the 
many strings attached to steer raising.) 
He also allowed as how we should give him 
a call come spring; he just might happen 
to have a Hurfurd or two wandering round 
the place and he'd be pleased to give us 
a price. 

So early last spring Russ scanned 
the rapidly greening up pasture with an 
almost practiced eye. Time to call Mr. 
Brown. Which I did. He answered the 
phone in his barn. Had an extension out 
there, "''S'where I am most the time," and 
Vesueeues could find us a nice Hurfurd. 
One just come down on a truck from Maine. 
"'Bout six hundred pounds.'' Was he do- 
cile, I wanted to know.. "Oh sure, he's 
real calm."' And when could he be deliv— 
ered? "Saturday afternoon, see yuh 
then." 

The blue van, still dusty as we'd 
seen it the previous fall, pulled smartly 
up our long lane, halted with a screech 
beside the lofty white pine. Leaning a-— 
cross the seat on the passenger side, Mr. 
Brown bellowed out the open window. 
"Where yuh want 'im?" Leaping up out of 
the garden I called back that in the pas- 
ture would be the ideal place —- but he'd 
have to drive the van over the lawn. 
"Naw, don't need to do that." 

So he pulled on up into the parking 


copyright 1985 Suze Craig 


lot by the garage, eased himself out from 
behind the wheel, and smilingly shook 
hands with both of us. "Gate over there, 
thens"* Just’ the other side of the’ ‘com= 
post pile, we said, so the most direct 


way would be across the slope of the 


front "lawn. BXUD se Di dae luctie tricky 
drivin' the truck around them _ bushes 
there;)"sopined™ Mr. — Brown. With a large 
well-muscled hand he wiped down either 
side his sunburned jaw. "Let's just lead 
him quiet like." 

Down whanged the tailgate, to form 
a ramp. The yearling animal, red and 
brown, stepped slowly and heavily down 
it, stopping dead on the graveled parking 
area. And waited. 

His broad straight back came up to 
about midriff height on me, the boxy head 
up to about my chin. Mr. Brown tugged on 
the rope halter encircling the thick 
white neck. The steer moved forward this 
seemingly endless elastic extension about 
a yard; his four hooves remained welded 
to the parking lot. "Aw, c'mon now, 
don't be bashful." Mr. Brown pulled 
harder; the neck stretched another foot 
or so, the long white jaw parallel to the 
ground. The other portions of the animal 
moved not. 

Mr. Brown inelegantly seized the 
animal by the root of the tail, twisted 
slightly, and somehow managed to pull on 
both the rope and the tail at the same 


time aw Uunh. eG imon.. 

Gibralter. 

"Say, I got a cane in there on the 
seat — 'sposed to use it since my heart 
attack last fall - how 'bout you just 


give him a whack right there on the rear 
to give him the idea." 
I gaped. "You mean hit him?" 
"Weel now, we gotta get his atten- 
He won't hurt yuh." 
I took up the cane and gingerly 
tapped high on one back leg. Mr. Brown 
snorted. "That ain't no attention-get-— 
ter, let me have the cane." 

He let go the handle he seemed to 


(i) 
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have found on the tail, and thwacked the 
top, of. the rump. The steer took one 
heavy, entreacled step forward. "C'mon 
now."' The steer took another. Then an- 
other. Momentum carried him forward yet 


another. Out the brick path. Where he 
felt the noose pull taut around his neck. 
"Hold on there —-" 

He didn't even look back, just 
tweaked the offending rope out of Mr. 
Brown's large heavy hands, and trotted on 
down the path to Valley Pond, then fast-— 
er, then a canter, on down across the 
sweeping unfenced field below and then at 
a gallop across the wetland where the 
tussocks and hummocks of marsh_ grass 
slowed him to a trot. 

We three stood at the bottom of the 
lawn in frozen disbelief. Then rolling 
out across the valley went the universal 
and unadorned Craig reaction to cata- 
clysm, 'OOOHHHHH SHIT!" 

You can no doubt recall in the cow- 
boy movies of the '50's and '60's how 
easily Tex Ritter and Gene Autry and even 
John Wayne could round up them wayward 
strays. Let me tell you, there's a su- 
perb reason for the celebration of the 
cowboy in all those movies and songs and 
stories. There's simply no way to force 
a six hundred pound animal to do what you 
want it to, particularly once it's dis- 
covered it certainly doesn't have to. No 
human restraint is possible. The first 
time we (and an out of breath Mr. Brown — 
he with recent heart attack -— and soccer 
player Ole and assorted friends, neigh-— 
bors, and other well-wishers) herded it 
up past the gate into the paddock Russ 
caught up the rope to belay the animal. 
He leaped sideways to wrap the nylon re- 
inforced rope around the center timber 
beam supporting the. shed. The steer 
jumped, bucked, then sailed cleanly over 
the wire fence (which we had carefully 
topped with a strand of barbed wire to 
keep neighboring dogs OUT of the pasture, 
never mind about keeping anything in) and 
nearly strained Russ through after him. 

Everyone went running back down the 
hill again, Russ managing the roundup by 
bellowing at the whippers-in to pull them 


along - "Ole not too close'' — VARROOOM — 
the steer shot down back the hill into 
the swamp —- "Miranda, move down to in 


front of the yews SLOWLY Ole dammit not 


so close come up behind him Suze don't 
you dare move just stay right there..." 

A most interesting way to spend a 
Saturday afternoon. My, how time did 
Liliye 

At last we got the animal into the 
paddock area, got it tied from sturdy 
leather collar to center timber support, 
even had a bell on the collar. It rolled 
its eyes, snorted, sashayed around the 
paddock. We retired to the house in the 
shuddering relief that is the result of 
massive overdoses of adrenalin. No, we 
hadn't thought of invoking the police, 
but now that I look back at that after- 
noon, I suspect they might have been the 
next resort. I wonder what would have 
occurred (ii... 

We are frequently asked why we 
string a bell on the collar of each ani- 
mal out there in the field. For a prac-— 
tical reason - the sound lets you know 
where who is and what he or she —- or it - 
is doing. One comes rapidly to appreci- 
ate the peaceful bucolic small ting which 
means grazing. Occasionally there's the 
louder, steady clang clang clang clang, 
slightly startling, which indicates a 
hairy white jaw being scratched back and 
forth on a shed corner. With Bozo II we 
learned a new sound, the sudden wild 
BLANG BLANGBLANG BLANG which meant tear- 
ing out the corner paddock fencepost and 
snarling up some forty feet of wire fenc-— 
ing. By mid-summer any sound at all of 
cowbell froze my heart. The third time 
Russ set the fencepost he used concrete — 
which lasted the season, but we're not 
sure why. 

My offerings of bread slices, a 
rare and glorious treat for all other 
cows I have known, were scorned. By mid- 
summer I barely could get close enough to 
the animal to curry either of the by now 
very broad round sides. It did calm down 
from Mr. Brown's panting ''Feisty, ain't 
it" to merely wall-eyed, wary, skittish 
enough to bolt down the pasture hill at 
the nearest swoop of a barn swallow 
CLANGLE CLANGLE CLANGLE. (Ye gods, did 
it stop at the fence at the bottom of the 
field or keep right on going??) 

I just waited for someone to roll 
by me the standard, dewy-eyed "Oh, but 
how can you bear to send him to the 
butcher?" No one ever did. (is 
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Part of the curriculum in the Brooks Junior High School this year has 
been the study of poetry. In the end a contest was held and the poems 
were judged blind; authors' names did not appear on them. Here are 
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Thanksgiving 


by Selina Rossiter 


The house falls silent, all the guests are gone. 


The gravy stained dishes are piled high. 
Grandmother has gotten out her special plates. 


Fragile white ones with tiny blue flowers around 


the rim as a border. 

My tummy is full, and my head is tired and 
stuffy. 

My lips are tired from holding an energetic 
polite smile. 

I fell the sudden hush settling. 

Just moments before I had sat dazed -- 
listening to the steady buzz of many 
different conversations. 

Now, the only sound is the resonant ticking 
of the old grandfather clock. 

Each tick marks away the minutes. 

Soon the worn clock's wise face will tick 
away another Thanksgiving. 


isvsedmtosbe a Little Girl 


by Jennifer Mitchell 


I used to be a little girl, 

Who was very, very shy. 

I used to only eat my dinner, 

When for dessert there was blueberry pie. 


But now I'm almost twelve years old, 
With new problems on my shoulders. 

The problems, well, they may seem small, 
But to me they are like boulders. 


I used to think my hair, 

Which is dark brown and wavy, 
Was just a thing upon my head. 
Like turkey has over it gravy. 


But now of course I think of hair, 
In a very important way. 

So as you see I've changed alot, 
Only in a day. 


That Dreaded Morning 


by Lucy Barzun 


Before that dreaded morning 

We had heard them speaking 

About all the “other'' families 

Whose divorces had occured and passed 

Before that dreaded morning, 

We had heard them say, 

"Don't you children worry, It'll never happen 
OmUS yee” 


But then, that dreaded mornii.2 came. 


On that dreaded morning 

It was described to us as seeds 

Seeds that grew in happiness 

And became stems together 

They grew some leaves 

And shared them as they wished 

And held each other as the buds began to form 
But when the flowers finally bloomed 

They had to realize 

That when God planted those seeds of Love, 
God had no idea, How very, very different 
Those two beautiful flowers were. 


Ode to My Teddy Bear 


by Anna Balogh 


Peggy, Peggy, you have survived 

Just barely, though, but you are alive. 
Now with care I place you down 

and can't help remembering without a frown 
The day I drew all over you 

with magic markers of red and blue. 

Now that you can't play your song for me 

I will sing for you, and we 

Shall remember the days of old 

which are worth to me now more than gold. 
How gaily we did play, 

until that fateful day 

when we called and called 

and you returned al{ slimy and mauled 

in the mouth of my young pet. 

I will never forget 

that night you couldn't play 

your lullabye for me, for on that day 
when you returned to me 

the vicious brute had chewed off your key. 


I ruefully smile, remembering when away you were cast, 


only to remind me of my childhood past. 


The Moon 


by Eric Hendrickson 


She looks down upon the earth 

Her open mouth ready to strike at any star 
A menace in the sky 

Then 

Near the extinction of the stars 

The moon zooms off 

In her black chariot 

Before the gleaming gladiator 

Comes upon her 


The Terrifying Thing 
by Willy Rizzo 


1 me Old 

Old as the wind 

Old as the mountains 

I'm wrinkled and distorted 

My hair is white 

White as the driven snow 

My back is bent 

Bent over with pain 

Pain is a constant reminder of my years 
I'm weak 

Weak with age 

A fall would break me like a twig 
I need support, a wretched cane 


The world becomes darker with each moment 


Mouths move, although there is no sound 
I'm scared 

Scared of tomorrow 

Knowing that today could be my last 

I know death is present 

ATCmtina tw SaEnemcenriuL ying thing Ss 
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POETRY 


I am One Inch Tall 
by John Hales 
(at age six) 


I am one inch tall. 
If you were one inch tall 


Meditation You would surf on a piece of chicken, 
Across a cup of water, 
by Delight McColl And zoom off in your napkin. 
A crumb would scare you to death. 
Touched by the beauty which is life, A flee would be your motorcycle. 
I reach for the good in myself. I ride a worm to school, 
In the world I see God, not I surf on the end of the gum that is, 
in the world I see, but between The end. 


the lines of the prayer, the lines of the poem. 

Each day I see myself 

in the things I do. copyright 1985 John Hales 
As the trees and mountains are 

I want to be one with God, 

one with Him as the blue sky is. 

But there is pain in me, and anger, 


and I make mistakes Jazz 
Where is the core of me, the good, 
the me God made? by Mary Helen Terrell 
Listening, I reach for the silence. 
Notes 

slide 

out 
copyright 1985 Delight McColl the saxophone 


are snatched by glints of light 
that shoot off 
pierce my eardrums 
touch each nerve 
fingers snap 
feet tap 
lines of glittering notes 
wind around my spine 
and I am 


From Caron W. Smith swinging. 


The poen, 
searching 
For the right ‘word, 
pordescri be’... 
An object, 
Or a feeling. 
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EASY CUT 
An emotion, 
Or a motion 
Like Sawn wood 
The movement is not like other wood. 
Of a wave, or It's smooth across 
The stillness with splinters at the edge. 


In a heart. A clean cut leaves little rough 


except in the soft quick growth of the Aspen. 


Trying Do not grow up too fast 
To understand, my darlings 
To write down to reach the sky. 
Grow hard inside 
The confusion of our minds, so the wicked blow 
The beauty of nature, will split clean 
Onejusit, and not tear roughly 
An observation your heart 
Of some fleeting moment, apart. 
Passing by. Barbara Barker Summer 1984 
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Fourteenth Day of Ramadan: 
Mogadishu, June 28, 4:45 a.m. 


by Susan Hoben 


Through the silvered 
stillness 
Of fading night, 


Sounds the ruezzin’s 
clarion. call, 

Amplified and 
omnipresent. 


The pure baritone 
moves, 

Clear and faithful, 
in minor mode, 

Through melodic 
embellishments 

To the glory of 
Allah. 


The high F 
crystalline 
Dome of sky 
vibrates, 
Holding 
the fundamental note 
Against which other, 
more distant voices, 
heard and half-heard, 
Echo the theme 
in counterpoint. 


The city resounds in a paeon of faith. 


A donkey, aroused, 

adds his trumpeting; 
A bird flutes 

in the dawn. 


Through empty streets 
the basso hum of 
@ motor echoes, 
And a rooster 
joins the chorus 
to announce 
the coming day. 
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Neighbor 


By Florence Freed 


an old Yankee from the countryside 
you welcomed us from the dusty city 
your blue eyes searched sharply 

as you taught us to prune 

our fruit trees properly 

no, not that branch, this one here 
the one that cuts across 

that's the one to get rid of 

you knew your fruit trees and flowers 
I'd see you kneeling in your garden 
digging deeply into the rich soil 
later you'd bring us a basketful of 
lush tomatoes and golden squash 

eat them now while they're fresh 
don't overcook them 

you respected the vegetables 


toward the end of your days 
ninety-one years old, you said 
Florence, take down the photographs 
from that shelf up in the closet 
you named all your children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren 
accurately, then lay back in bed 
exhausted from the effort 

and grasped my hand, don't leave me 
I don't mind dying, it's time 

but I'm afraid of suffocating 

I hold your slender hand tightly 
until you drift off to sleep - 

the clock keeps ticking 

your two little dogs wander aimlessly 
wanting to hear your straight voice 
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HANSCOM MORNING 


Neat little planes 

along the runway 

toe the mark 

like us. 

We stomp our frozen feet 
impatient for the bus. 


Scheduled to the millesecond 

Sun fingers creep 

around the rim of earth, 

first touch the crystal plumes 
exhaled by every shack and tower, 
and finally come to rest upon 
and gently warm 

US 

waiting here. 


Barbara Barker Winter 1984 
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LINCOLN HOUSEWIVES other volunteer organizations (Editor's 


JOIN THE COMPUTER 


AGE 


by Mary Ann Hales 


Who uses computers in Lincoln? 

In our little rural town, we have 
computers in the police station, town of- 
fices, and library. Software developers, 
writers, poets, investors... even the 
soccer league, all are part of the elec-— 
tronic age. There's one of those new- 
fangled computer tellers at the bank down 
at the Mall. Won't be surprising if they 
put one at the dump next. 

Everybody knows who need computers, 
so why bother to ask? Lincoln HOUSEWIVES 
use computers? Now that's ridiculous! 
But, I am a housewife...I use a computer. 
Am I so atypical? To find the answer, 
for several months I interviewed house- 
wives. Every woman I asked had definite 
ideas about computers, whether or not 
they presently used one at home. The 
number of housewives who are presently 
using computers in Lincoln is modest, but 
growing steadily. Women are finding 
suitable uses for a machine in their 
tasks of managing a home. The largest 
number have become addicted to using a 
word processor, a valuable and consistent 
tool which "has been even better than we 
ever dreamed.'"' (Once you learn to use a 
word processor, writing is never quite 
the same.") A few have (or intend to) 
enlarge their usage to keep track of rou- 
tine household finances. They are inter- 
ested in everything from checkbook man- 
agement to analyzing personal invest- 
ments. Some have even created invita- 
tions designed and printed on a computer. 

New technology can even help volun- 
teer housewives "reach out and _ touch 
someone"...Members of the League, Codman 
Farm, the Friends of the Library, and 
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note: The Lincoln Review) use the comput-— 
er for mailing labels and lists. Publi- 
cations are easier because of graphics 
programs for illustrations and of course, 
the word processor. Without fanfare, 
without much notice, housewives have in-— 
corporated microcomputers into their work 
patterns. What about Lincoln housewives 
who don't have micros? They're ready. 

Some are waiting for prices to lev- 
el off, as color televisions and calcula- 
tors did. It's easy to spend more for an 
Apple than a refrigerator, and the ex-— 
pense is not a necessity. When an indus— 
try standard system costs about a thou- 
sand dollars, many more Lincoln house— 
wives will seriously consider buying one. 
Homemakers may not need the super-—large 
machines designed for business purposes, 
but they won't buy a toy, either. Some 
have trouble getting the family computer 
out of the hands of husbands and/or 
children. One woman tried an affordable 
series of software programs from a com— 
pany called "Batteries Included." Up un- 
til that time, she had used the computer 
only briefly, and without much success. 
After discovering there was a checkbook 
program which could help with her home 
finances, she was willing to scramble for 
computer time. 

Another housewife hoped that, like 
the microwave oven she would soon buy, 
the computer would be used to its maximum 
capacity. "Lots of people," she pointed 
out, "don't use a microwave or any new 
machine to its full extent.'' She knew, 
however, that her family would own a com— 
puter eventually. "I could live without 
one, but I'll have to get one. I don't 
want to be like my grandmother who was 
afraid of her toaster oven. She never 
even learned to drive a car." 

Housewives are like everybody else 
-»ewith hectic schedules, it is tough to 
squeeze in time to learn any new skill 
(much less one the kids already seem to 
know everything about...it sure is embar- 
rassing!). 

While most of the women interviewed 
already knew about word processing soft- 
ware and spreadsheets, many were unfamil- 
iar with several programs touted for home 
use. I explained several programs and 
asked their opinion. Recipe filing pro- 
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eye glasses 
as a thing of beauty... 
i just for you 

at 


is Optical 


the best selection of quality im- 
ported and domestic frames in 
the area, plus our personal 
care. 


16 Boston Post Road, Wayland 


OVER 10, 000 MOVIES 


VHS e BETA e CED e LASERDISC ¢ VHS e — CED e LASERDISC © VHS ¢ BETA « CED e LASERDISC 


Exit 48 on 128 479 Winter Street 
(next to Waltham wales Waltham 890-9262 
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| ALL RATINGS 


t TRIUMPH FILMS PRE 
i _TOMEMCOTKUINTS 


SHO SO 


Quality children’s; = | Foreign Films 
programming 


e You haven't shopped prices until you've called us for a quote. We 
carry a full line of products and options. 


Full-service family video store. Repairs, transfers from European 
PAL/SECAM systems to American NTSC systems, rentals 
(cameras, large screen t.v., etc.), special orders. 


We carry the most advanced products in home video including f- Exercise 
Pioneer’s compact disc/laser disc combination player. Come in 
fora free demonstration of the ultimate in hi tech hi fi video. 
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grams received mixed reviews. Some who 
entertained a great deal saw the poten- 
tial for keeping a record of menus for 
different guests, but most felt it was 
futile to compete with a recipe filebox 
or cookbook. Some cooks liked the capa- 
city to combine ingredients on hand, and 
then to ask the software to suggest a re- 
cipe. For "seat of the pants" cooking, 
recipe software is a waste. 

A "Design a Quilt" program was re- 
ceived avidly. "Immensely time saving 
--eyou could see the effect of your color 
and pattern choices immediately." The 
quilter was certain that the $30 cost of 
the program would not be disproportion- 
ate, and she would give up her "graph pa- 
per and cut-out-shapes'' method with re— 


lief. Aerobics in front of your compu- 
ter, following a stick figure on the 
screen? Definitely not. "That's some— 


thing I enjoy because of the company of 
other people."' Grocery shopping via your 
computer (connected to the telephone 
line)? Initial reservations, then grow- 
ing enthusiasm for purchasing items which 
don't have to be selected for freshness 
or quality. Potentially, a tremendous 
timesaver...just call in your order, then 
drive up and collect the bags of grocer- 
ies. (Computer grocery shopping is a re- 
Alicyein California. ) 

How about spending an afternoon or 
two playing Snack-man or some other game? 
Without question, with no exceptions... 
"No!" said every housewife. Housewives 
in Lincoln are gradually incorporating 
computers into their lives. They expect 
a computer to be a worksaving, timesaving 
tool as well as an opportunity for en- 
richment (art, music, continuing educa- 
tion). 

Ask the next Lincoln housewife you 
meet at the grocery store or the post of- 
fice..."Would you like a computer?" 

I think you'll be a bit surprised 
by the answer. (4 
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FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
OF GORE PLACE 


Arriving at the gates of Gore House 
off Route 20 in Waltham, I was greeted by 
Lincoln's former dog officer turned gar- 
dener, Jennifer Pettit. She is living in 
a cottage on the estate (actually an 
eight-room farm house built in 1834) with 
her son and husband. Jennifer showed me 
the gardens she was tending which includ- 
ed a cutting and herb garden as well as a 
grape arbor. Strolling toward a well- 
kept brick mansion house of the Federal- 
ist period, she pointed out a walk which 
is bedecked by daffodils in the Spring, 
as well as the community gardens used by 
citizens of Waltham and Watertown. 

Inside we met Mr. Steve Wilbur, 
the assistant director, who said that 
Gore Place is owned and maintained by the 
Gore Place Society, incorporated in 1935 
to preserve and restore for future gener- 
ations one of the finest New England ex— 
amples of an estate of the Federal peri- 
od. It has been included in the National 
Register of Historic Places since 1971. 
This year Gore Place is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary as a museum. 

Christopher Gore (Harvard 1776) 
read law in the office of Judge John Low- 
ell and then entered the field of mercan- 
tile law, establishing a practice which 
included many prosperous firms in Eng- 
land. Mr. Gore served with Hancock and 
Adams on the Massachusetts commission 
which ratified the Federal Constitution 
in 1788. In 1789 President George Wash- 
ington appointed him the first District 
Attorney for the Commonwealth. Mr. Gore 
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LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 
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Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


wk ke wk FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
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Bs) BRIDGESTONE 


ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 
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was governor of the Commonwealth of Mass-— 
achusetts for one term, 1809-1810, and 
was in the United States Senate from 
1812-1816. 

In 1783 Mr. Gore married Rebecca 
Amory Payne and ten years later they 
built a wooden-framed house on four—hun- 
dred acres of farmland in Waltham. In 
1801, after the farm burned to _ the 
ground, the couple engaged the French ar- 
chitect J-G. Legrand to draw plans for a 
new building, which was begun in i805. 
Mr. Legrand worked from Mrs. Gore's 
sketches and though the finished product 
was certainly an American building it 
showed traces of European architectural 
style. Country seats which the Gores 
visited in England provided the immediate 
inspiration for the house; the oval "sa- 
loon"' or reception room which overlooks 
lawns and fields was a popular English 
feature. Another influence on the design 
was the current interest in the architec-— 
ture and interior design of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The proportions of the 
house, both outside and in, are stately 
and classical, and each side-wing ends in 
a room reminiscent of a small Greek tem- 
ple. Today the house is furnished as a 
country house in this area might have 
looked between 1820 and 1830, and the mu- 
seum's collection includes Gore family 
pieces as well as examples of European 
and American decorative arts of the same 
period. 

Mr. Wilbur walked me through Gore 
House and I realized how grateful histor- 
ManeweeerourtstS, and school children 
should be that this house has been re- 
stored. The original wall paper has been 
duplicated in several rooms. The spiral 
Staircase adorned by family portraits 
make it a unique experience. The mansion 
and carriage house are available for rent 
to groups such as historical societies 
and garden clubs. Each Spring the New 
England Unit of the Herb Society of Amer- 
ica has a plant sale and demonstrations 
at Gore Place. Biannually at Christmas 
time (alternating with the Antiquarian 
Society in Concord) the Gore House gets 
all dressed up for the season as it was 
in the Federalist period and opens to the 
public for a few days. At that time 
there is a boutique selling crafts and 
other period merchandise. 


The Mansion is open for _ guided 
tours from April 15 through November 15, 
Tuesday through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 
5 pem. and Sunday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission, is $3.00 forsadults, $1.00-for 
children, and $2.00 for senior citizens. 
There are one-hour tours, the last one 
starting at 4 p.m. The grounds are open 
year round during daylight hours. Group 
reservations may be made by calling 894- 
27230 


FOURTH OF JULY IS... 


Fun, family, and fireworks 

Realizing how hard the DPW works to 
clean up the town 

Biting a hot dog layered with 
ketchup 

Staying up the night before to fin- 
ish the float 

Hoping the judges won't run out of 
ribbons or categories 

Wondering if the American Legion 
will participate 

Neighborhood picnics 

Piling into a station wagon to go 
to the fireworks 

Hoping the teenage crew make it 
home from the Esplanade on the 
MBTA 

A warm feeling about our town 

Clapping for Norman Hapgood in the 
parade 

Playing in the annual town tennis 
tournament 

A patriotic feeling 

For the birds 

Saying thanks to Jeff Mudge and 
the Celebrations Committee for 
making it all possible 

Slapping mosquitoes during the 
fireworks 

A family day 

Seeing your neighbors 

Watching the kids in the bike race 

Going to the drugstore to buy 
streamers to decorate your 
kid's bike 

Hoping the neighbors won't call the 
police when your kids shoot off 
fireworks at midnight 

Collecting bubble gum watching the 
parade 

Sparklers and caps 

Seeing who is in shape in the road 
race 

The Planning Board making another 
great float 

Horses on parade 

Lots of music and fire engines 

Shiny antique cars 

A blast!!! 
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H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


Health Foods - Gourmet Foods |  24HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days inciuding 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


West 
Newton 
Savings 

Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury. 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 


ARIES 


Bonnte Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wuanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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TAKE NOTE MR. JAMES ARENA, 


POLICE CHIEF 


The Selectmen, early in the season, 
caused the following notice to be posted 
throughout the Town in regard to automo-— 
biles.- 

Town of Lincoln. 
AUTOMOBILES. 

Ordered: That, except upon the 
State Highway, so called, from the bound-— 
ary line between LEXINGTON and LINCOLN to 
the boundary line between LINCOLN and 
CONCORD, and except upon the WORCESTER 
STAGE ROAD, or GREAT SOUTH ROAD, so call-— 
ed, from the boundary line between WESTON 
and LINCOLN to the boundary line between 
LINCOLN and CONCORD at Lee's Bridge on 
the Sudbury River, no automobile or motor 
cycle shall be run on any road in the 
TOWN of LINCOLN at a rate of speed great-— 
er than ten miles an hour. 

Every person having control or 
charge of an automobile or motor cycle 
shall at all times 

Conform to the law of road; 

Use especial caution in approaching 
and passing curves and _ intersecting 
roads; 

Take every reasonable precaution to 
avoid damage or injury to persons or 
property and to prevent frightening any 
horse; 

If a horse appears to be frightened 
slow down and stop if requested to do so 
by signal or otherwise. 

Any person convicted of violating 
this order shall be subject to the penal- 
ty as provided by Sect. 9. Chap. 413 of 
the Acts of 1903. 

Per Order of The Selectmen. 

Three persons were prosecuted dur- 
ing the season. Many of the automobiles 
who use our streets seem to have very 
little regard for the rights of other 
travellers. The Board has received com— 
plaints particularly of some of the in- 
habitants of the Town who use automo-— 


biles, in this respect. The rights of 
all people who travel on the highways 
must be respected and automobiles will 
not be allowed to monopolize our streets 
to the exclusion of people with horses, 
or who are afoot. 

We believe that automobiles should 
be excluded from many of our narrow 
streets, and it is the intention of the 
Board this year to order that certain 
streets shall not be occupied by automo- 
biles, so that people may safely drive on 
these streets. 

CHARLES S. SMITH, 
EDWARD F. FLINT, 
ANTHONY J. DOHERTY. 
1904 
found in the library vault iin 


OLD TOWN HALL LINCOLN CENTER 


| THE BIT BRACE 


ADULT CLASSES 
WOODWORKING FOR BEGINNERS 
Old Town Hall Lincoln Center 
Tuesday & Saturday Morning 

September - May 


Elizabeth Cooper 862-5846 

Tuesday & Saturday Mornings 259-9876 
Address: P. O. Box 205 

Lincoln Center 01773 - 0800 


Entrance from parking lot in rear 


SUNDAY URIVES ON WEDNESDAY 
by Stan White, CCF Haymaker 


As you drive through Lincoln this 
time of year you often want to slow down 
to absorb the beauty of the woods, the 
fields, the ponds. But even oftener 
these days slowing your speed on Lincoln 
roads may not be of your own choice. You 
may find yourself down to ten miles an 
hour, creeping along behind a big ponder- 
ous haywagon. 

Ignore your frustration, your 
seething desire to get to your destina-— 
tion in no time flat. Instead, exercise 
your analytical thinking; figure out how 
much hay the CCF farm crew stacked on 
that teetering wagon. 

Start the problem knowing the wag- 
ons hold five bales lengthwise. Work to- 
ward the solution by counting the number 
of bales laying along the width and the 
number stacked upwards. Multiply these 
three figures and bingo! you know how 
many bales wobble along in front of you. 
The problem is slightly more difficult, 
of course, if the haywagon has a solid 
back panel. 

Further curiosity could lead you to 
look at the color of the hay. A greenish 
tint tells you the product is desirable 
feeding hay. A brownish tinge usually 
indicates a load of mulch hay. Can you 
see a grass with a bottle brush shaped 
head? You have identified timothy. If 
you can discern this type of grass from 
your car, either you have excellent eye- 
sight or you have begun to tailgate! 3 


A HUMAN SERVICES GUIDE 
FOR, SENTOR® CUPIZENS~ IN 
LINCOLN 


prepared by Maribeth Klobuchar 


Now available for senior citizens at 


Council on Aging 
Town Library 
Center Post Office 
Three S Pharmacy 
(one copy per household only) 
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SUMMER EXHIBITS AT DECORDOVA MUSEUM 


Among the most provocative trends 
in contemporary art is the re-evaluation 
of earlier historic periods by artists 
searching for relevant visual themes and 
enduring aesthetic sensibilities. One 
significant area of recent "re-discovery" 
is the classical period of Greek and Ro- 
man art. On view at the DeCordova Museum 
from June 15 through September 8, 1985 is 
a selection of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture by eleven contemporary artists 
whose work represents this current inter- 
est in classicism. 

Also on view through July 28 will 
be paintings, drawings and sculpture by 
selected DeCordova Museum School faculty. 
From July 30 through September 8 the Per- 
manent Collections Gallery will feature 
seventeen works by Leonard Baskin, a New 
England artist first shown by the DeCord— 
ova in 1960. At the same time the 
New Work/New England gallery features Al- 
fred Duca's luminescent, meditative stud—- 
ies of nature. Duca's paintings, remin- 
iscent of the "pointillist" techniques of 
post-impressionism, are meticulous ren- 
derings of carefully modulated color re- 
lationships. 

Guided tours of the exhibitions are 
offered at no charge every Saturday and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. through September 8. 
The exhibitions at DeCordova are funded 
in part by the Merit Aid Program of the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Hu- 
manities, a state agency. 8) 


WHAT IS LINCOLN READING? 


Carolyn Shute 
Arkady Shevchenko 
John Irving 
Erich Segal 
Robert Parker 
Michael Porter 


The Beans of Egypt, Maine 


Breaking with Moscow 
Cider House Rules 


The Class 


Catskill Eagle 
Competitive Advantage 
Crampton Hobnet Barbara Pym 


The Finishing School Gail Godwin 

Glitz Elmore Leonard 

Hold the Dream Barbara Taylor Bradford 
Hunt for the Red October Tom Clancy 

If Tomorrow Comes Sidney Sheldon 

Inside, Outside Herman Wouk 

Iacocca Lee Iacocca 

The Lonely Silver Rain John MacDonald 

Men and Angels Mary Gordon 

Proof Dick Francis 

The Raj Quartet Paul Scott 

The Soong Dynasty Sterling Seagrave 
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LOOKING FOR A WAY TO ENTERTAIN SUMMER 
VISITORS? 


SPNEA HISTORIC HOUSE MUSEUMS 
Lincoln 


Codman House, c. 1735, "The Grange" 

Codman Road tel.: 259-8843 

June 1-October 15, Wed.-Sun. 12-5 

Admission $2.00 

The Codman House, built by the pol- 

itically prominent Russell family in the 
late 1730's, was originally a two-story 
L-shaped Georgian mansion set in the 
midst of substantial agricultural hold- 
ings. The landscaped grounds around the 
house contain many unusual trees and 
plantings, as well as a formal Italian 
garden. The restored Carriage House is 
available for meetings and functions. 


Gropius House, 1937-38 

Baker Bridge Road 

June 1-October 15, Sat.-Sun. 12-5 and 

November-—May, Fri., Sat., Sun. 

first full weekend of the month, 12-5 

Admission $2.00 

The Gropius House was the family 

home of architect Walter Gropius (1883- 
1969), and was the first building he de- 
signed upon his arrival in the United 
States in 1937. Today the house can be 
viewed complete with the family's fur- 
nishings made in the Bauhaus workshops 
and brought from Germany, as well as with 
objects acquired in this country. 


Waltham 


Lyman Estate, 1793, "The Vale" 
185 Lyman Street 
tel.: 893-7232 (house) 
891-7095 (greenhouses) 
Greenhouses open year round, 
Thu.—Sun. 10-4 $2.00 
House open by appointment for groups of 
10 or more 
"The Vale" was designed by Salem 
architect Samuel McIntire for Boston mer- 
chant Theodore Lyman and was called "one 
of the most beautiful and artistically 
arranged estates in the country.'' Among 
the plant collections are prize-winning 


camellia trees and Black Hamburg grape-— 
vines brought to The Vale from Hampton 
Court in England over 125 years ago. 
Plants are sold throughout the year. @® 


CODMAN FAIR SCHEDULED 
FOR SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


Co-chairing this annual fall event 
will be Jacquie Goodspeed and Suze Craig. 
Plans have been set and now help is being 
sought from townsfolks to make this a 
success. A first-time-ever Codman Fair 
Country Auction will be held at 11:30 
a.m. an ithe = big" tent. Donations are 
sought and it's not too early (people to 
call listed below). Other events include 
a children's pet show (no dogs or cats, 
please), farm machinery and backhoe dem— 
onstrations, a sing-along, a CCF produce 
booth, a container gardening competition, 
a manure pitchoff organized by Codman 
farmer, Stan White. 

This is just a preview but if you 
are interested in helping or learning 
more call: 
Square Dance: 
Barb~que: 


Jacquie Goodspeed (0833) 
Enid Winchell (8962) 

or Bisty Donaldson (8192) 
Dagmar Guthke (0430) 
Lit Meeks (0278) 

Fae Hapgood (8484) 
Mike Stratton (0646) 
or Peg Marsh (9744) 
Evelyn Harris (9437) 


Daytime Food: 

Daytime Food Tickets: 
Gymkhana: 

Children's Games: 


Music: 
Craft Demonstrations: 
Jacquie Goodspeed (0833) 
Produce Competition and Judging: 
Abbie White (0169) 
Denise Bienfang (0285) 
or Marsha Gillis (8201) 
Clif and Mickie Rice (0892) 
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Country Auction: 


Publicity: 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 
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Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswel} Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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NOTES ON THE SELECTMEN'S MEETINGS 


Meetings held Monday evenings at the 
Town Offices at 7:30 P.M. 
Members of the Board: 

John R. Caswell, Chairman 

Susan C. Fargo 

John C. Goodrich 
APES elo) 

The position of Lincoln Dog Officer 
is discussed in light of the resignation 
of current Dog Officer Jennifer Pettit. 
Residents Betty Levin and Ellen Raja com- 
mend Ms. Pettit for her service and em-— 
phasize the importance of continuing the 
existing Dog Officer program. The Se- 
lectmen concur. 

The Selectmen will accept the invi- 
tation of the Town of Concord to partici- 
pate in its three hundredth anniversary 
celebration. The Board will consult with 
the Historical Commission regarding a 
theme for a float in the Concord parade. 

A second hearing will be held by 
the County Commissioners regarding spe- 
cific repairs to Virginia Road. 

The Board notes a request from the 
State DPW for Town participation in a 
study of short-term solutions to traffic 
congestion, particularly in Route 128/ 
Waltham area. A group of Waltham busin— 
ess people initiated the study. 

The Selectmen will seek Conserva- 
tion Commission and Planning Board input 
concerning the Minuteman Area Planning 
Committee (MAPC) regional study. Use of 
the Town's 75 hours of free MAPC techni- 
cal assistance is at issue. 

The Selectmen review their policy 
concerning appointments of Town Boards 
and Committees. The existence of various 
appointments shall be announced allowing 
interested residents to apply for those 
positions. 

The Selectmen vote to. reappoint 
William Constable as Lincoln's represen- 
tative to MAPC and Henry Rugo as Lin- 
coln's representative to NESWC. 

April 8, 51985 

Mrs. Fargo will attend an Emerson 
Hospital meeting in Concord regarding 
that facility's multi-million dollar 
fundraising campaign for modernization. 

The Selectmen discuss the proposed 
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signs for Bemis Hall and the Town Offices 
Building. 

The Board approves of the Environ— 
mental Notification Form for land bank 
restoration at Walden Pond. 

Members of the Traffic Management 
Committee, Chief Arena and residents of 
Page and Farrar Roads are present to dis— 
cuss speed limits on these two roads. 
The discussion deals with ways to deter 
motorists from speeding. A further meet— 
ing will be held in a few weeks' time. 

Chairman Caswell notes that a pub-— 
lic hearing should be held concerning a 
petition by Weston Road residents re— 
questing a stop sign at the intersection 
of Silver Hill Road and Weston Road. 

Mr. Goodrich reports on the traffic 
study to be undertaken by businesses in 
the Route 128 area of Waltham. The Board 
votes to appoint Terry Fenton to repre— 
sent the Town in this study. 

The Board reviews Mrs. Fargo's 
draft of a charge to a new ad hoc commit— 
tee, the Bemis Hall Advisory Committee. 
The Grange, Council on Aging, Lincoln 
Players, and Recreation Committee are 
represented. The Executive Secretary 
will serve ex-officio. Input will be en- 
couraged by other interested parties. 
APY hla yO ugos 

The Selectmen review the charge to 
and the composition of the Solid Waste 
Study Committee. It is agreed to expand 
the Committee from three members (Messrs. 
Rugo, Harrison and Lennon) to seven mem— 
bers. The role of the four additional 
members will be primarily the siting of a 
new, permanent compactor station. The 
original three members will concentrate 
on the temporary transfer station. Mr. 
Rugo will continue to represent Lincoln 
on New England Solid Waste Committee. 
Exec. Secretary Hinchey, and DPW Superin-— 
tendent Carroll will work with the Com- 
mittee ex-officio. December 1, 1985 is a 
target date for closure of the landfill 
site and for presentation of permanent 
transfer station options. 

DPW Superintendent Dick Carroll re- 
views his department's construction 
schedule which includes: The reconstruc— 
tion of Bedford Road; repairs to the Town 
Barn; installation of stone seals on Tow- 


er and Old Sudbury Roads; the correction 
of drainage problems on Baker Bridge 
Road, Sandy Pond Road, and South Great 
Road; an overlay on a portion of Concord 
Road; repairs to the Lincoln Road bike 
path; repaving at the cemetery. 

Members of the Pool and Recreation 
Committees meet with the Selectmen to 
discuss the eventual dissolution of the 
Pool Committee and the transfer of Codman 
Pool administrative responsibility to the 
Recreation Committee. It is decided that 
the Pool Committee shall continue in ef- 
fect this season, and the situation will 
be evaluated in the fall. 

The Selectmen approve a request to 
hold part of the Boston Peace Marathon on 
a portion of Town roads on November 24, 

1985. 


The Board commends the Handbook 
Committee for its excellent document 
which will be distributed to incoming 


Town Officials. 

The Board notes with regret the 
resignation of Mary Sheldon from the 
Board of Appeals. 

It is voted to appoint Claire and 
Bob Pinto to the Celebrations Committee. 

The Board votes to appoint Jane 
Barnet to the part-time position of Dog 
Officer. 

April p22, 1985 

Peter Adams of Llanover Drive asks 
the Selectmen to endorse a request by 
residents of his neighborhood to change 
the name of their private road to Baker 
Farm. The Selectmen agree to send a let- 
ter supportive of this request to the 
Planning Board. 

Weston Road residents, Chief Arena 
and Terry Fenton of The Traffic Manage- 
ment Committee discuss with Selectmen the 
petition for installation of signs in the 
Weston Road area. The Board authorizes 
the installation of a "no passing" sign 
on Weston Road and agrees to continue the 
hearing, after the Traffic Management re- 
port is available, regarding the place- 
ment of a "'stop'' sign. 

The Selectmen meet with members of 
the Traffic Management Committee (TMC) 
(Glover Mayfield, Robert Pinto, and Terry 
Fenton) and the Public Safety Board (PSB) 
(Glen Gustavson, Mike Tannert and Tom 
Kershaw) to review the distinct but com-— 
plementary charges to the two committees. 


The TMC is responsible for solving long 
and short-term traffic problems. The PSB 
is concerned with the operation of the 
Public Safety Dept. and with the mainten- 
ance and purchase of public safety equip— 
ment. Mr. Caswell asks the two commit-— 
tees to review their respective charges 
and return in June with recommended re- 
vision. 

Housing Commission members, E. 
Snelling, W. Russell and R. Johnson, meet 
with Selectmen to report on a State-owned 
property on Sunnyside Lane which has been 
offered to the Town in a five year, no- 
cost lease. The Selectmen encourage the 
Housing Commission in their plans for 
this property. 

The draft charge to the new, en- 
larged Solid Waste Study Committee, now 
the Solid Waste Disposal Committee, is 
accepted. It directs that committee to 
concern itself with the permanent trans-— 
fer station as well as with the temporary 
compact station. 

Appointments to various Town Boards 
and Committees are voted as follows: re- 
appoint George Seeley to Recreation Com— 
mittee — 3 years; reappoint to the Coun- 
cil on Aging Miriam Cook, Mary Ford, Wil- 
liam Langton, Elizabeth Kershaw, Ann Pad- 
dock -—- 3 years each; reappoint Colin 
Smith to the Historical Commission and to 
the Historic District Commission —- 3 
years each; reappoint Kathy McHugh as 
Town's Alternate Designee to MBTA Advis— 
ory Boad - 1 year; appoint J. Quincy Ad- 
ams as Lincoln's Representative to the 
Walden Pond Advisory Board — 1 year; re- 
appoint Nancy Donaldson to Concord—Assa-— 
bet Valley Council for Children - 1 year; 
reappoint Terry Fenton to Traffic Manage- 
ment Committee -— 3 years; reappoint Mike 
Tannert and John Stevenson to the Public 
Safety Board — 3 years each. R) 
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Dear Readers, 


Summer has slipped away and fall brings 
renewed activity - earlier breakfasts in cooler 
kitchens, kids hurrying to the bus stop, sugar 
maples in vibrant colors and Lincoln's very own 
Codman Fair. Summer homes are used for the last 
time before being closed for the season. 

Our theme is "back to school." Warren 
Flint reminisces about his school days and Susan 
Hoben discusses the pro's and con's of the 
extended day for kindergarten at Hartwell. We 
have a treat for you. Sister Moriah, a young nun 
at Bethany, discusses the reasons for women 
joining a convent. 

The November issue will go town-wide which 
means every mailbox in Lincoln will receive a 
copy. Material for this issue is due Ocrober 20. 
We welcome material (perhaps you have a poem you 
wish to contribute) from readers and organizations 
in Lincoln. 

Palmer's daughter is off to college as a 
freshman and Betty's preparing herself for another 
year of four teenagers in the house. 
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GOOD OLD FASHIONED SCHOOL DAYS 


OF WARREN FLINT, SR. 


by Joan Perera 


"We were taught reading by the pho- 
netic method. I guess they're coming 
back to that again today."" So said War- 
ren Flint, Senior, during a very pleasant 
interview in mid-July of this year. The 
focus of our talk was Warren's experience 
in the Lincoln Public Schools from 1917- 
1926. We discussed the academic day, the 
curriculum, and certain aspects of the 
school as he remembered them. 

The Center School building was com— 
pleted in 1908; and at that time the dis- 
trict schools were closed, thus provid- 
ing, under one roof, classroom space for 
all Lincoln children, first in grades one 
through eight and later grades’ one 
through nine. In succeeding years the 
population grew, and the Lincoln School 
Committee re-opened the South School 
(near the present Police and Fire Sta- 
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tion)einel922. 
second graders attended the South School, 
and the upper seven grades remained at 
the Center School. 

The school day lasted five hours, and 


At this point, first and 


there were two recess periods. Although 
the classes were co-educational, other 
activities were separate. Girls and boys 
entered and exited the school through 
different doorways. The girls' toilet 
facilities and stairway were at the south 
end of the building, while the boys used 
the facilities and stairway at the north 
end. There were approximately twenty 
children per grade, and in each of the 
first six grades, one teacher taught all 
subjects. The three upper grades were 
taught by several teachers. Desks were 
set up in rows, and the pupils sat in al- 
phabetical order. Asked about classroom 
activities, Warren recalled the beginning 
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of the school day: "We always had a sa- 
lute to the flag and we said some Bible 
verses." 

The curriculum in the public school 
consisted of ''the basics: reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, history, geography, mu- 
eecerana vart.'"' Starting in the fourth 
grade, students made periodic trips to 
the town library to visit Mrs. Farrar, 
who was the librarian. Children studied 
French in the ninth grade. They did not 
take Latin. Lincoln children completed 
high school in a variety of ways. Some 
of the students went to Waltham High 
School where a vocational curriculum was 
offered; and other students went to Con- 
cord High School or to private school. 

Discipline was handled within the 
classroom in the early years. "An unruly 
child might sit on a chair in the front 
corner of the classroom; or if the prob- 
lem persisted, his desk might be moved up 
front under the teacher's watchful eye." 

In the upper grades a child was sent 
to the superintendent's office if he or 
she misbehaved. ''My sixth grade teacher 
was Miss Chase, and she kept a rattan in 
plain view on her desk. She was a person 
who kept law and order.'' Warren remem-— 
bers being the recipient of Miss Chase's 
form of punishment. The fact that he had 
been wrongly accused made the use of the 
rattan on the hands and backside doubly 
painful. Warren, however, liked Miss 
Chase. "She was a good teacher and we 
knew what was expected." 

Music instruction took place within 
the classroom; and certain of the teach- 
ers had a piano in their room. "Art con- 
sisted of children bringing pictures to 
school. Then we would spend several art 
sessions trying to copy the picture." 

Warren reminisced about his route to 
and from school. ''In the morning I walk- 
ed across the fields and up the hill to 
the Donaldson's house. There I met up 
with the younger Donaldsons and together 
we continued down the road to school." 
The route home also brought back fond 
memories and Warren described the path 
through the orchard. ''There were several 
varieties of apples grafted on the trees. 
In the fall, on my way home, I could pick 


the various apples. as 
throughout the season." 

Many children walked to school; how- 
ever, those pupils from the north and 
south districts of Lincoln came by barge 
or horse-drawn sled. In Warren's later 
years at school he remembers their coming 
by Model-T Ford bus. Mr. Thomas Dee sup- 
plied this transportation for North Lin- 
coln. 

Warren spoke of his first grade year 
in 1917 at the Center School. His class- 
room was on the first floor in what is 
now the Selectmen's Office. Miss Heath 
was the teacher in the younger grades. 
Only the first graders went home at noon. 
All other pupils remained for lunch and 
afternoon classes. Some poor children 
came repeatedly without lunch, and Warren 
remembers feeling sorry for them. ‘''Some 
teachers took pity on them and included 
some extras in their lunches." 

In the early 1920's the superinten- 
dent and school committee members alluded 
to this situation by emphasizing in the 
Town Reports that parents and guardians 
should ensure a sound mind and body by 
furnishing the necessary food for their 
children. In the winter months the Town 
provided cocoa during the school day. 

Physical education was not a topic of 
conversation during our July meeting, but 
the Town reports refer to "out-of—doors— 
exercise.'' Football games were organized 
for the boys, and for a few years in the 
twenties, the younger girls learned folk 
dancing from an interested teacher. In 
the three upper grades, manual training 
was provided for the boys, and cooking 
was provided for the girls. 

Our interview ended after an hour and 
a half, and we left the school scene of 
the 1920's as described by Warren Flint. 
His was a smaller school than the one we 
know today, and it was more structured; 
but it grappled with the same basic chal- 
lenge: to prepare children to become 
contributing members of society. 
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"My best teachers knew what they 
wanted and they helped one to concen- 
trate.'' And Warren added, ''Lincoln has 
always been an intellectual town that 
values education." & 
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EXTENDED DAY KINDERGARTEN: 


HOW WILL IT WORK IN LINCOLN 


by Susan Hoben 


Sweaters, long-sleeved shirts, and 
jeans replace arrays of shorts and tee 
shirts on store racks. The dime store 
displays its complete line of notebooks, 
binders, and lined paper. Any school 
child knows what that means. 

For kindergarteners the approach of 
the big day is fraught with significance 
-— The First Day of The Real Thing, not 
just nursery school, play school, or day 
care, but School. They may be anxious, 
but their expectations are high. Hart-— 
well School's plan to phase in extended—- 
day kindergarten this year attempts to 
meet those expectations. 

The issue of whether and how to ex- 
tend the kindergarten session from three 
hours to a full school day was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion and nego- 
tiation in late spring and early summer 
meetings of the Lincoln School Committee. 
On July 1 the School Committee approved 
the final plan for an experimental year 
of extended-day kindergarten in Lincoln. 
It calls for a gradual phase-in of full 
days of kindergarten during the school 
year. Attendance during the afternoons 
will be optional throughout the year. 

At the beginning of the year, during 
September and October, kindergarten 
classes will meet for three hours every 
morning, as they always have. Starting 
in November a full day of kindergarten 
will be offered on Tuesdays. A second 
afternoon will be added on Thursdays in 
January, and a third, on Friday, after 
the February vacation. So, for the last 
four months of the school year, kinder- 
garteners will be able to go to school 
for three full days. 

A number of parents who attended the 
June Lincoln School Committee meeting had 
serious reservations about extending kin— 
dergarten days to five hours. Between 
the June and July meetings of the School 
Committee nineteen of them agreed to meet 
as a task force with Hartwell school 
principal, Diane Nockles, to consider 
various options and come to an agreement 
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on the scheduling and evaluation of this 
pilot program in extended-day kindergar- 
ten. The program that was finally adop- 
ted is the fruit of their efforts. 

In addition to determining the sche- 
dule of phasing in the five-hour days, 
the task force helped draft a set of 
evaluation questionnaires. These will be 
sent to parents at appropriate intervals 
during the school year, asking for infor- 
mation about their children's reactions 
to school in general and to the longer 
days, as they are added. The task force 
has agreed to meet to review and compile 
data from the questionnaires at the end 
of the year, supplement it if necessary 
with parent interviews, and to assist in 
preparing an end-of-year report for the 
School Committee. Beyond providing in- 
formation on which the School Committee 
can base policy in future years, this 
evaluation should make a useful addition 
to the as yet limited literature on the 
pluses and minuses of extended-day kin- 
dergarten. 

For parents and other community mem— 
bers who were not involved in the plan- 
ning process questions remain. Is ex- 
tended—-day kindergarten a good idea from 
a developmental and educational stand- 
point? Why is it happening now? Are to- 
day's five-year-olds any different from 
those a decade ago? Who is in favor of 
longer days, who is against them, and for 
what reasons? 

Extended—day kindergarten makes sense 
educationally, and makes sense now, be- 
cause the world of five-year-olds has 
changed, says Nockles. Kindergarten used 
to be the introduction to the world out- 
side the home, the place where children 
first began adjusting to school in a com— 
fortable, supportive setting. No more! 
Today's five-year-olds are far more so- 
phisticated — graduates of years of nurs— 
ery school or day care. Last year two of 
the forty-six entrants had not been in 
preschool classes, and that was unusual. 
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This year is likely to be more typical, 
all kindergarteners coming with some pre-— 
school experience. 

Gone, too, are the days when schools 
monopolized the task of teaching reading. 
Many young viewers of Sesame Street have 
already absorbed the basics. The alpha- 
bet holds no mysteries for most of them; 
a few already read fluently at a third or 
fourth grade level. Still, some kinder- 
garteners simply are not yet ready to be- 
gin to read. The spread between the 
skills and abilities of these newcomers 
is wider than it used to be. 

The kindergarten curriculum has 
changed in recent years to respond to 
these changes. witeeyou tells a child 
who's been reading for a year that we 
don't teach reading until first grade," 
explains Nockles, "that makes the first 
year of school seem like a step _ back- 
ward." So kindergarten teachers find 
themselves teaching reading and arithme- 
tic, at various levels, to small groups 
of their classes. Trying to shoehorn in 
"academic"' subjects, enriching experi- 
ences in art and music, and time for the 
free play with classmates that has tradi- 
tionally been an important part of the 
kindergarten experience, all in a three— 
hour morning, has indeed made teachers, 
as well as their pupils, feel hurried. 

Teachers also need time to be able to 
evaluate each child more carefully, to 
place each one in reading (or pre-read—- 
ing) and math groups that fit the skills 
and needs of each. For all these rea- 
sons, many kindergarten teachers favor 
longer days that permit a more relaxed 
schedule with time for play, sustained 
activities, and more one-to-one contact. 

Extended-day kindergarten days are 
obviously a convenience for working par- 
ents. But it is not just the parents who 
think the longer day is better. Children 
who come to school after a year or two of 
full-day day care often feel as if a mere 
three-hour session is a setback, not a 
move ahead. Those who are then shunted 
from school in the morning to afternoon 
day care or a baby sitter can find the 
whole arrangement confusing, with too 
many caretakers and not enough time to 
feel close to any of them. 

Parents in favor of keeping the 
shorter kindergarten day have voiced two 


main concerns. The first is the question 
of fatigue. Some point out that not only 
may their child find a full day of school 
tiring, but that teachers may well find 
five hours of five-year-olds exhausting, 
too. Especially in March, when raw 
weather confines restless classes in-—- 
doors, days can seem long indeed. 

The other point parents raise is that 
the longer school day means cutting back 
on the time children have to play as 
their imagination directs at home or with 
one or two friends of their own choosing. 
They have less time for out-of-school ac-— 
tivities like dancing or music lessons or 
just sightseeing with the parents in the 
area. Living with a five-year-old has 
its rewards as well as its costs; some 
parents with the leisure to enjoy it 
clearly value the time together. 

Hartwell School is taking pains to 
emphasize that participation in the ex- 
tended day program is optional for those 
who prefer a morning-only kindergarten. 
Concerned parents have pointed out that, 
even if afternoons are supposedly option- 
al, if every five-year-old in town but 
theirs is at school there is not really a 
choice. Theirs will feel lonely or left 
out if he or she stays away. The school 
will try to make sure that parents who do 
decide not to send their children to the 
afternoon sessions are put in touch with 
each other. It has also agreed to keep 
academic work to the morning sessions and 
enrichment activities concentrated in the 
afternoons this year. 

The main aim of this year's experi- 
ment with extended-day kindergarten, 
Nockles points out, is to keep the kin- 
dergarten program flexible and responsive 
to the needs of children, as well as 
teachers and parents. The evaluation 
questionnaires designed by the task force 
will be sent home six weeks after each 
new afternoon is added, as well as at the 
beginning and end of the school year. 
These should provide timely information 
during the course of the year about how 
well the program is going. If problems 
crop up, the school will be able to make 
adjustments during each phase. The final 
review should give the School Committee a 
solid basis for judging the success and 
viability of extended-day kindergarten in 
the Lincoln schools. (Ix 
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BETHANY'S SISTERS 


by Sister Moriah, OSA 


Sisters 


of the 
Order of 
St. Anne 


In March 1985, an article entitled 
"Bethany in the Eighties" appeared in The 
Lincoln Review. Shortly after that, I 
received a phone call from its author, 
Beverly Eckhardt. She had been following 
the development of Bethany since 1977. 
Recently, she had heard me speak to a wo- 
men's group on "The Religious Life at 
Bethany,'"' and this seemed to her a new 
slant, another side to the Bethany story 
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that remains somewhat of a mystery to 
most Lincolnites. So, she invited me to 
do an article on the Sisters of St. Anne, 
the Episcopal Religious Order that oper- 
ates Bethany's facility for the develop- 
mentally disabled. 

Bethany's Sisters, in their long grey 
habits and black veils, are more elusive 
of the public eye than the disabled women 
who reside there. For one thing, there 
are fewer of us. Occasionally one or two 
of our eighteen Sisters may be seen on 
the streets of Lincoln or Concord; in the 
Post Office, at the cobbler's, or at the 
museum. But only occasionally. Our 
presence and energy are usually concen- 
trated at the few acres between Sandy 
Pond Road and Route 2. There Bethany's 
"exceptional tranquility," as Beverly put 
it, masks a throbbing center of prayer, 
activity, work, and community life. So 
this article is an attempt to introduce 
you to the Sisters at Bethany who provide 
the impetus for the Bethany program; to 
make their way of life less of a mystery. 

The Order of St. Anne is one of about 
sixteen women's religious communities in 
the American Episcopal Church. It was 
founded in 1910 in Arlington Heights, 
Massachusetts, by the Reverend Frederick 
Cecil Powell, SSJE, and Etheldred Barry, 
its first mother, who donated her home on 
Appleton Street for the first convent. 
It quickly spread over the United States 
and also established convents in England, 
China, the Virgin Islands, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines. Everywhere they 
went, the Sisters of St. Anne were espe- 
cially involved in children's work, but 
they also carried out a variety of par- 
ish, educational, and relief functions in 
the Church. 

At present, in our Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary Year, there are five existing 
Convents of the Order of St. Anne: three 
in the Boston area, one in Chicago, and 
one in‘Denver. Otr numbers have shrunk, 
but as one of the younger members of the 
Community, I can testify that our Spirit 
hasn't! The Sisters are still dedicated 
to the underlying principles that charac-— 
terize the Religious Life. We are a com-— 
munity of women who feel called by God to 
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live a life of prayer and service under 
the vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedi- 
ence. 

If prayer and service are what we do, 
our vows gives us the power to do them. 
It is very difficult to express the full 
Significance of the vows in just a few 
words, since it takes each one of us a 
life-time to understand them and to learn 
to live them. They are our distinguish- 
ing features - they constitute a form of 
Christian commitment different from that 
of the Christian parishioner, parent, 
family, or professional. 

For us, Poverty means a life dedicat-— 
ed to simplicity; the giving up of per- 
sonal possessions and the sharing of all 
things in common. Chastity means conse— 
crated celibacy: to be single - single- 
minded and single-hearted, with and for 
Jesus. The vow of Obedience nurtures a 
union of our wills with God's will. 
Lived out practically, day-by-day, it in-— 
volves obeying the directions of our Re- 
ligious Superiors. The vows are not ends 
in themselves. We Sisters do not seek 
poverty, celibacy or obedience for their 
own sakes. That would be pointless. 
They are means to an end: ways of draw— 
ing closer to God. The vows are not by 
any means the only ways of approaching 
God. There are many vocations and life- 
styles equally valid in the Christian 
Church. 

What is the vowed life in Community 
like? What kinds of women become Sis-— 
ters? 

Those who come to the Order of St. 
Anne at Bethany seeking to become nuns 
have usually had a very powerful personal 
encounter with God. They have experi- 
enced God's love and are hungering for 
more of it; looking for a way to get to 
know Jesus better. They have a mysteri- 
ous sense that a disciplined life of 
prayer and service is the way to satsify 
their hunger. And they come from all 
sorts of backgrounds. Some are college 
graduates; some have been married and di- 
vorced or widowed; some have had profes— 
sional careers. There are artists, musi- 
cians, nurses, bookkeepers, engineers, 
seamstresses and mothers. At Bethany we 


have four Sisters from the Philippines, 
one from the Bahamas, two from Canada, 
and until recently, several from England. 
There is no stereotype. God calls all 
kinds! That is what makes Religious Com-— 
munity life so interesting, challenging, 
and even agonizing at times. 

At Bethany a Sister moves through 
three stages in the Religious Life, from 
the time she enters the Convent until she 
makes her Life Vows. The first stage, 
Postulancy, lasts for about six months. 
At the end of this time, the Postulant 
may be "clothed'' as a Novice. She will 
receive the grey habit of the Order of 
St. Anne and a white veil, and may choose 
to be called by a new name — her name "in 
Religion." 

The Postulancy and Novitiate are 
times of intensive training and self—ex- 
amination: training in the Statutes and 
Rule of the Order; supervision in prayer 
and work; reading and study regarding the 
vows, community life, prayer and theolo-— 
gy. Of course, the learning does not 
stop at the end of the Novitiate, but it 
becomes less formalized and closely su- 
pervised. Novices and Postulants are en- 
couraged to search themselves and examine 
Convent life, to discern if this is, in- 
deed, the vocation to which God is call- 
ing them. 

After two years of Novitiate, the 
Sister may be elected to Junior Profes-— 
sion. During this stage the Sister lives 
under vows, renewing them annually for a 
period of three years. The Junior Sister 
takes increasing responsibility in the 
community life and ministry of Bethany. 
This temporary commitment is followed by 
Life Profession. The Sister promises to 
live in poverty, chastity and obedience 
under the Rule of the Order of St. Anne 
and the Mother Superior for the rest of 
her life. 

The Order of St. Anne, like most oth-— 
er Episcopal and Roman Catholic Religious 


Orders, has suffered a decline in numbers 
in the last fifteen to twenty years, both 
through the death of faithful Sisters and 
the departure of those who decided that 
their vocations lay elsewhere. At pres-— 
ent, at Bethany we have one Novice, one 
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Complete Housesitting Services 


(ASTLEKEEPERS 9% 


WHY CALL CASTLEKEEPERS? 


@Because your home will be occupied for @Because our sitters are responsible, reliable 
brief or extended periods of the day individuals devoted to sensitive pet care. 
(depending upon type of service reques- 
ted), thus discouraging thieves and vandals. @Because your pet will be spared the 

discomfort of a kennel. 

@Because CastleKeepers provides 24-hour 
back-up service in case the sitter becomes @And because you will enjoy peace of mind 
ill or is called away on emergency. knowing your home and pets are being 

responsibly and lovingly cared for. 

@Because our sitters are bonded. 


eS nme (617) 862-1078 


@ 
CLIC eE 


West ASU 


Newton 
Savings 
Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 
SOCOCOOOOSOOOO CAPA 


Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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Junior, and sixteen Life Professed Sis-— 
ters, and’ we hope to receive two Postu-— 
lants in October. The Church is experi- 
encing a resurgence of interest in prayer 
and the spiritual life, and we are hope- 
ful that some of those seeking a deeper 
commitment to Jesus will choose to make 
it in the context of our Community. 

The Sisters at Bethany are involved 
in all levels of the ministry to the de- 
velopmentally disabled women who live 
there. One acts as Director of the pro- 
gram; one coordinates the preparation of 
Individual Service Plans for the clients; 
three are housemothers, living and work- 
ing in the dormitories. All of the ac- 
tive Sisters have occasions to work with 
Bethany's residents in domestic and other 
settings. The family atmosphere provides 
for frequent social contact between Sis-— 
ters and residents. 

Apart from this, Bethany's Sisters 
are also seeking God's will regarding 
other ministries. We are anxious to re-— 
spond to the needs of the Church and the 
world around us, and to serve wherever 
our God-given talents can be used. 

I have been a member of the Order of 
St. Anne for six years and in such a 
short time have seen tremendous changes 
occur: changes in the quality and style 
of community life; changes in liturgical 
prayer; changes in ministry; and changes 
in people - the transforming power of 
Christ in lives. Our Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary Year is, indeed, a year of hope 
and vision for the future, even amidst 
the struggles of daily life which we 
Share with all God's people. I would 
like to end with a quotation which has 
become very significant for us this year: 
"Catch the vision. POldssuG ine CLUS C. 
Carry it on. You have always to be look-— 
ing further, opening doors and going 
through them. All before was but a prep- 
aration for something further." 

—-Fr. Cary, SSJE. 


Just moved in? 
I can help you out. 


Don't worry and wonder about learning your way 
around town. Or what to see and do. Or whom to 
ask. 

As WELCOME WAGON Representative, |'ll simplify 
your getting settled. Help you begin to enjoy your 
new town... good shopping, local attractions, 
community opportunities 

And my basket !s full of useful gifts to please your 
family 

Take a break from unpacking and call me 


Vetome ium. 


uw ineoin-Vera Hansen 


Wt Li tae oan 


259-479 


Let's celebrate 
your baby. 


The recent arrival of the newest member of your 
household is the perfect time to arrange for a 
WELCOME WAGON call. 
As Welcome Wagon Representative, my basket is full of gifts 
for the family. Plus lots of heiptul information on the special world 


babes. 
Call now and let’s celebrate your baby. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 
Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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COUNTRY SPECIALISTS 


SERVING THE WEST-OF-BOSTON TOWNS, 
LINCOLN TO HARVARD 


Bonnie Rich Bobbi Tucker Joanne Whitman 
456-8528 259-0204 259-9111 


259-9124 


259-9135 


arion Donne 


759-9135 — |-800-344- 1141 


AND our HARVARD, MA. 
SATELLITE OFFICE 


LINCOLN 


- just listed - 


This house is COUNTRY COLONIAL PERFECTION. .. tastefully and 


thoughtfully customized 3 years ago by present owners, and notice- 


ably "better-than-new" throughout. Prettiest appointments, gor- 
geous cherry wood kitchen and breakfast room, cathedral ceilinged 
family room featuring handsome rough-cut fieldstone fireplace wall 
and built-ins, 4 spacious bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, etc. A perfect 
family home privately sited atop a "historic knoll" that H.D. Thoreau 
knew well, and conveniently located between Routes 2 and 2A. 


CMMLS ...$565,000. 


CONCORD 


- just listed - 


Open the gate and you will see this pretty brick Georgian Colonial 


Town House of 7 rooms situated on exceptionally pretty land (1.21 
acres) in the Historic District featuring a charming garden gazebo 
with sprawling lawn, yet all privately tucked away behind a gorgeous 
stone wall and hedge, just a few doors from the Colonial Inn and 


Village Green, Concord's most prestigious area. Exclusive...shown 


by appointment. CMMLS $575,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harvard , Concord Lincoln , Countryside 
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259-8034 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 


LINCOLN ROAD 


259-9794 


S—> 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN, MASS. 


walicoverings 


complete selection - competitively priced Ve 
decorator services 
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Discover Massachusetts 


FALL FOLIAGE CYCLING & CANOE TOURS 


September 22 — Nashoba Valley 
Winery and Apple Orchards 
Cycle through the pastoral country- 
side to Bolton, Massachusetts. We 
will sample the fine selection of 
Nashoba wines and pick our own 
apples before returning to Lincoln. 
cost: $35.00 


October 5 & 6 — Mt. Wachusett 
Overnight 

Tour Central Massachusetts at the 
height of the season. A fascinating 
network of backroads will lead us 
to the summit of Mt. Wachusett, 
where we will take in the spectac- 
ular view, before riding to a country 
inn for dinner. On Sunday, enjoy a 
taste of local wine at Nashoba 
Valley Winery. Bed and Breakfast 
accommodations. cost: $120.00 


October 19 & 20 — Quabbin 
Ramble 


Explore the Quabbin Reservoir 
known for its wildlife and the quaint 
New England towns that surround 
this huge expanse of water. Glimpse 
one of the many bald eagles in 
residence here. Dinner and accom- 


modations at a four star inn. 
cost: $120.00 


September 28 &.29 — Upper 
Connecticut River Weekend Trip 
Leave 6 AM Sat. Return 8 PM Sun. 
Fall Foliage Special! This section is 
perhaps the most scenic Gn the 
Connecticut River, with exquisite 


~ views of the Green and White 


Mountains, rolling pastures and 
rustic New England farms. Pleas- 
ant paddling, drifting with the 
current, swimming and good food 
make this an enjoyable trip. 
Section: Wells River to Orford. No 
portages. Length: 30 miles. 

Cost: $100 


October 5 & 6 — Middle 
Connecticut River Weekend Trip 
Leave 6 AM Sat. Return 8 PM Sun. 
Fall Foliage Special! An added trip 
up Mt. Ascutney on Sunday morn- 
ing before canoeing a short last 
day makes this trip exquisite. 
Ascutney towers over the Connec- 
ticut River with excellent views of 
both mountain ranges in their full 
color. (see Aug. 10-11 description). 
Length: 25 miles. Cost: $100 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA. (617) 259-9204 


BEEF FOR SALE 


AT CODMAN FARM 


by Betty Smith 


A farm is not a farm unless it has 
cattle. Stan White, the Codman farmer, 
has wanted cattle since he joined the 
farm three years ago. His wish came true 
this summer. "No, I don't want dairy 


cows, though I am fond of them. Milking 
twice a day can be exhausting. I have a 
warm feeling about beef cattle.'"' The up- 


shot is that in the Codman pasture are 
four sturdy beef cattle and they are 
Stan's pride and joy. His desire is to 
have "well, perhaps ten'' some day. 

Stan wanted grazing cattle only and 
research went into finding two Belted 
Galloways, a Devon, and a Hereford within 
a two-hundred-mile radius. The Galloways 
are a hardy hornless breed which likes 
pastures. The Devon (a native of Devon 
and Somerset, England) is also a good 
grazing animal. The most abundant of all 
beef breeds in England, the Hereford, 
originated in the Welsh Border counties. 
The Hereford is the most common beef cow. 
"We need more beef this year so we opted 
for the Hereford." 

The animals are moved from one pas-— 
ture to another to let the grass grow 
back. Until they are almost ready for 
market in November, hardly any grain will 
be fed in comparison to most beef cattle. 
These animals will provide tender, fine- 
textured beef with low fat content. A 
small area under the barn has been set up 
for cool or damp weather if the cattle 
wish to be under cover. 

The choice of the minor breed cattle 
was based on both economic and education— 
al reasons. The first goal was to pro- 
duce high quality beef with only input. 
The second is to rediscover the many good 
qualities found with the older breeds of 
cattle. Finally, it makes people in the 
farming community aware that these ani- 
mals are viable choices. 
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I took the farmer's tour of Codman 
and discovered that a lot is happening 
beside haying and cattle. My first look 
was at the spiral staircase leading to 
the sundeck on the freshly painted Codman 
farm house. Walking around the front of 
the barn I found Abbie White's personal 
garden which shows off her green thumb. 
Then around the corner I saw grazing in 
the distant pasture a herd of sheep near 
the cows. Behind the barn are pigs and 
chickens as well as some turkeys which 
pecked on the white ruffle which adorned 
my sundress as I took these notes. If 
you contact Stan he will tell you how to 
fill your freezer with Codman beef in 
November. He is willing to sell in fif- 
ty-pound lots, which tastes good to me. @ 


Lincoln Travel ah 


Service 


The Mall, Lincoln, Mass. 
Tel: (617) 259-8168 


SPECIALIZED. LANDSCAPES 


We install new gardens, restore 
old ones, design flower beds, 
woodland gardens, shrub borders, 


REAL ESTATE 


foundation and ground cover 
plantings. 


Dagmar Guthke Jane Glass 
259-0430 398-1970 


365 Waltham Street Office (617) 863-0550 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 Home 259-8695 


Now going to 
Boston fora 


LINCOLN hairdo isa 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ING. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. .. IT PAYS 
Expert 


Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mail you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut. designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 
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wk %& & FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * * * 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
bs) BRIDGESTONE Lincoln, Mass. 


TEL: 259-0500 
ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN, MASS 


259-0332 _ 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


FOR HISTORY BUFFS 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith) 


The Concord Antiquarian Museum sits 
on Lexington Road, sort of round the cor- 
ner from the town's information booth. 
In 1986 the museum will have a centennial 
celebration and will scratch the middle 
name to change its image. The museum 
takes a visitor back to the seventeenth 
century when Concord was founded and in- 
cludes in its collection relics from the 
battle at the North Bridge, artifacts re- 
lating to Henry David Thoreau, and the 
contents of Emerson's study. 

During the bicentennial celebration 
(if you don't remember, that was 1976), I 
went on the museum tour with mid-west 
house guests. What they liked best was 
Paul Revere's lantern. ("One if by land, 
two if by sea.'"') The other lantern is 
viewed at the Old North Church. Since 
that time a new building has been added 
which houses a charming gift shop spe- 
cializing in New England crafts, space 
for twenty-four full- and part-time em- 
ployees, collected artifacts, rooms for 
programs, and the Daniel Chester French 
Gallery. In the gallery through November 
17 is "From Musketaquid to Concord: The 
Native and European Experience."' The ex- 
hibit focuses on Concord before the ar- 
rival of the white settler and the first 
forty years of contact with the friendly 
Musketaquids. A grant from the GenRad 
Foundation has funded this exhibit, which 
took two years to develop. 

What goes on at the museum? Hour- 
long tours of the fifteen period rooms 

from 1680-1860 start every half hour. 
‘The rooms are filled with glorious an- 
tique furniture. Thirty-seven thousand 
people take a tour each year; in the sum- 
‘mer largely visitors and in the winter 
local residents. I went on a tour led by 
Mrs. Bero in August. Her anecdotes about 
the rooms spiced the tour. "The paid 
guides are professionals who are super-— 
vised but eo, self—taught,'' explained 
‘the museum's director, Mr. Dennis Fiori. 
While we were visiting the rooms, a lady 
from the museum's Guild placed a vase of 


golden rod and fern on windowsills in two 
rooms. 

With pride Mr. Fiori said all fourth 
and fifth graders in the Concord schools 
visit the museum and that children from 
all systems are welcome. Their educa- 
tional programs designed for various 
grade levels relate to colonial life and 
culture in Massachusetts. Last March 
Lincoln resident Peggy Stathos led a unit 
entitled Colonial Music, Song and Dance. 
Special events include Olde Concord 
Christmas which takes place every other 
year (scheduled for December 1986) and 
Springtime in Concord, a yearly happen- 
ing. These are festive occasions run by 
Guild members and are fund-raisers for 
the museum. 

The Concord Antiquarian Society was 
founded in 1887 with the purpose of pre- 
serving one thousand objects collected by 
an eccentric Concord resident, Cummings 
“Littler. Davis. He waS a poor man 
making a living selling newspapers and 
doing various odd jobs. "Little" Davis 
was often paid for his services in kind. 
He received ceramics, pewter, furniture 
and historic relics which enhanced his 
fervent desire to collect objects with 
literary and historical association to 
Concord. In return for being given Da- 
vis' collection, the Society provided for 
him for the remainder of his life. 

"Do you think you will have a Lincoln 
night?" I asked the Director. He ex- 
plained they have many things to accom- 
plish. They would like to increase their 
membership to include the Greater Concord 
area more than they do now. They have a 
good working relationship with the other 
historical houses in Concord and work 
closely with the National Park. Mr. Fi- 
ori explained that with the one-hundredth 
anniversary celebration coming up a lot 
will be happening. The period rooms show 
history from the 1930's perspective and 
they need to be up-dated to the 1980's. 
Lincoln is important to the museum. On 
the Board of Governors is John Armstrong 
and on the Advisory Council are Henry 
Harrison and Bruce Daniels. 

Concord Antiquarian Museum 
200 Lexington Road, P.O. Box 146 
Concord. Tel. 360-9609 
Hours: Weekdays 10:00-4:30 
Sundays 1:00-4:30 
Admission Fees: $3.00 adults 
$1.00 children @ 
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Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
(at. the TEXACO station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 


ANTIQUE LAMPS 
Repaired & Restored 


Expert Mounting & Wiring 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 
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pring your har 
Life ~ee with 
Naturally NEXUS 


The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
Plair Fashions 

will advise you 

on which 


NEXUS Shampoo 
is right for you. 


Formulated for the 80's Hus puss 
Country 


Hair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


a5S-S177 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 


A WITHER BY ANY OTHER NAME 


by Suze Craig 


One morning during a telephone con- 
versation, my neighbor on the other side 
of the hill happened to mention that her 
cow was now settled. "Oh," I said, and 
stared blankly into the receiver. Know-— 
ing her propensity to accomplish the most 
Augean of tasks with shrug of the should- 
er, I asked the obvious question. ‘''Did 
you move the barn or something?" 

Well, no, she hadn't. What she meant 
was that Buttercup was indeed pregnant 
and, barring the unforeseen, would pro- 
duce a calf in the spring. Intrigued by 
what seemed to me an odd use of the word 
"settled,'' upon hanging up the phone, I 
rushed to the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Among other definitions, I found two to 
be irrationally germane. 

"Of an ailment: Fixed in the sys- 
tem...'A bad cold and settled cough.'"' 
Ah, one could see how a nine-month preg- 
nancy (bovine and human reproduction take 
about the same time) would appear to in- 
deed be fixed in the system. I recall 
believing that myself. 

"Of a person: Established in life, 
esp. by marriage; brought into a regular 
way of life...'Wee will looke upon this 
Lady now, as a setled Woman, and in the 
Armes of that excellent Person the most 
worthy to possess her.''' I would imagine 
that getting into the family way would 
calm the wildest of heifers. 

In the country, one speaks of a ewe 
that has lambed, a cow that has calved, a 
pig that has farrowed - but the mare has 
not colted, nor, interestingly enough, 
has the woman babied. Or even infanted. 

Which all goes to show you that like 
any other world, rural life has its own 
vocabulary, its unique turn of phrase. 
One's use of and therefore understanding 
of the lingo indicates one's status in 
the order of things. At least, I comfort 
myself, I'm working my way upward. 

Having discovered ''settled," I pro- 
ceeded to use the term knowledgeably, and 
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broadly. A mite too broadly; I discover- 
ed that only cows and ewes settle; mares, 
it was explained gently to me, are found 
to be in foal. But a cow —- and only a 
cow, as far as I know —- can cast her 
withers. Withers, you see, is the name 
of the high#farea *just © in) front of ‘the 
saddle on the back of a horse. No, I 
don't think a mare casts her withers. 
Only a cow (but which presumably one 
doesn't ride) is referred to as having 
done so. In language of the vet's world 
— and only the New England vet, I am as— 
sured -— the term translates as having 
suffered a prolapsed uterus. Presumably 
the sight of same is such that the medi- 
cally unsophisticated are violently con- 
vinced that everything from the withers 
on back has been heaved out the hind end. 

One pleasant June day I overheard 
someone say something about creep feed. 
Stale rations for cads and bounders, I 
thought, or perhaps maggoty walnuts for 
Shakespeare's "eater of broken meats; a 
base, proud, shallow, beggarly, three- 
suited, hundred-pound, filthy, worsted— 
stocking knave."' Actually, the farmer 
was mulling over the placement of a wood- 
en gate across the entrance to the sheep 
barn. Said gate would have a hole in it 
large enough for lambs to pop through, 
but too small to permit the larger ani- 
mals to enter, hence assuring ample grain 
for the lambs, and none for the sheep. 
Which seemed a trife unfair to me —- until 
at chore time I watched our visiting ewe 
bolt into the shed, fling aside her two 
small lambs with a practiced heave of 
either shoulder, and sweep down the en- 
tire feeding trough as efficiently as a 
roaring empty shop vacuum cleaner. 

Ask the farmer's wife if rain is pos-— 
sible in the next three days, and she 
will reply, "Oh, it can't:do that, he's 
got Hay Down.'' Anyone in the rural know 
(certainly not me when I first came to 
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Lincoln) understands the difference be- 
tween hay down (as opposed to up or over, 
I reckon) and Hay Down. 

The phrase — and tone of voice — mean 
that he's just cut the vegetation on, for 
example, Cannon Field, and it's lying on 
the ground, waiting for the rest of the 
process. It's not even really hay yet. 
That transformation will take from two to 
four fingernail-biting days; days in 
which he will scowl at the TV weather re- 
ports and cuss the radio news in between 
tedding (flipping the cut grass from one 
side to another to speed drying), raking 
(pulling the now dry grass into long 
mounded rows), and baling (pulling the 
banging clacking bailer along to scoop up 
the green—brown rows into the machine and 
catch the rectangular results out the 
back end to heave them up on the wagon 
trundling behind). 

Hence the initial capital letters. 

Additionally, Hay Down comes. in 
first, second. ors thirds, cuts <a y.Noti asi in 
poker or any kind of rational selection - 
just times during the season when one can 
mow the grass and get a reasonably full 
wagon for one's’ efforts. Moveable 
feasts, they occur according to weather 
and soil conditions. First cut this year 
was late, owing to the cool, dry spring 
(grass didn't grow well) and second cut 
was full and lush (abundant rain in late 
June, early July). I've noticed that hay 
people talk of cuts with the same inten- 
sity that gourmets talk of wine years. 

Now I know that I have indeed become 
a full-fledged member of the rural world; 
someone just told me about a gimmer in 
the sheepfold. I will not confess city 
slicker ignorance, but will nod shrewdly. 
And I bet I can get by for a while, if I 
use the Tat Hammond tactic. For years 
this Yorkshire friend of the family was 
deemed a superb horsewoman by all and 
sundry; her acumen was based solely on 
her introduction to anyone's pet mount. 
There would be a slow silence while she 
looked the animal over from nose to tail. 
Then, always the same stunned exclama-— 
tion, ''Jove, what withers!" 

Whoops, I'd better find out if sheep 
have withers. 
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ED 
ED 
BLESSINGTON INC. 
REMODELING SPECIALISTS 
REPAIR - RENOVATION -— ADDITIONS 
SIDING - GUTTERS - ROOFING 


Estimates & references gladly furnished 


Call Marie at 692-84280days 
or 779-5194 evenings 


BLESSINGTON INC. 


WEST CONCORD 5610 10 $1 STORE 


FALL VALUE DAYS 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 19 
Get ready for winter 


Clean up and fix up 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


DRUMLIN FARM SANCTUARY 


(iaterial gathered by Betty Smith) 


"Have you heard of accidents? Any 
problems? My son should have been home 
from his class at Vo-Tech two hours ago." 
The police dispatcher at the station an- 
swered, "Traffic is tied up for miles on 
117. You probably won't see him for a- 
while. There has been a fire or some- 
thing." 

The next day as I washed my son's 
smoky clothes he told how the barn at 
Drumlin Farm had gone up in smoke and 
that he had rescued some of the animals. 
He was telling me the story of the night 
of November 13, 1981 when the original 
barn at Drumlin Farm was destroyed. 

Thanks to the support of over 3,500 
contributors, many from Lincoln, a new 
barn was built the very next Spring. De- 
signed with both animals and people in 
mind, this new post and beam barn pro- 
vides an ideal setting for experiencing 
farm life. 

Drumlin Farm, a sanctuary and envir-—- 
onmental education center, is one of the 
seventeen sanctuaries owned or operated 
by the Massachusetts Audubon Society. On 
the Cape, the sanctuary at Wellfleet is a 
place I like to walk and observe the sea 
birds. The Audubon Society is a non- 
profit conservation organization support— 
ed by memberships, donations, and special 
grants. 


History 
In 1905 Mr. and Mrs. Donald Gordon 


purchased the first parcel of what was to 
become Drumlin Farm in South Lincoln. It 
is named for the drumlin, a glacial de- 
posit shaped like a domed hill, located 
southwest of the Nature Center which 
houses Drumlin's offices and the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Store (carrying every-— 
thing from birdfeeders to nature books). 
Over the years the Gordons bought adja- 
cent farmland and joined five small farms 
into a 175-acre estate in Lincoln. 

The Gordons operated a portion of 
their estate as a working farm where 
children and adults were invited to see 
how a farm functioned. Later schools be- 
gan to schedule outings to the farm. 
Gratified by the enthusiastic response of 
her guests, Mrs. Louise Ayer Hatheway 
(the former Mrs. Gordon) donated her es- 
tate to the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
in 1955. Living in Lincoln today are two 
of her grandchildren, Lucia MacMahon and 
Rob Todd. Since 1955, thousands of peo- 
ple have visited the farm year after 
year. Classes in natural and cultural 
history, and a day camp have been devel- 
oped. 

In 1971 the United States Department 
of the Interior designated Drumlin Farm 
as a National Environmental Education 
Landmark in recognition of its outstand- 
ing programs and facilities. 


Dan Hart, the Director 
For the past ten years Dan has been 
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HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 


Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 1 24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 
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Open 7 days including 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


HARVEST DAYS 


Sunday, October 13 and Monday, October 14 7; Ui 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. if 


FARM CRAFTS 


Weaving @ Cider Pressing @ Buttermaking 


MUSIC 


Traditional Bluegrass @ Folk ¢ Morris Dancers 


Hayrides @ Farm Produce @ Contests 
Children’s Games and Crafts 


Adults $2.00/M - $4.00/NM 
_ Children $1.00/M - $2.00/NM 


Drumlin Farm 


South Great Rd. 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


directing all aspects of the farm. He 
lives closeby in an old farm house on 
Lincoln Road with his family. Dan was 
‘brought up on a farm in Connecticut and 
received a B.A. degree from the Universi- 
ty of Connecticut and an M.A. degree in 
environmental studies from Goddard Col- 
lege. Prior to coming to Drumlin Dan was 
employed by the National Audubon Society 
and he directed a regional Environmental 
Education Center in western Connecticut. 
As for the long-range goals for the farm, 
he wishes to continue to provide visitors 
with hands-on farm experiences in a rural 
setting. 

. Codman Farm is pleased that Dan is on 
their Board of Directors. These two 
farms have a working relationship which 
includes sharing of equipment and know- 
ledge. | 

Farm Facilities 

Drumlin Farm is open 9-5 year round, 
closed a few holidays and Mondays. Ad- 
mission is $3.00 for adults and $1.50 for 
children and senior citizens. Audubon 
members and Lincoln residents are free. 
What you see are New England farm ani- 
mals, birds, and wild mammals which are 
owned by Drumlin and cared for by their 
farmer, Mr. Earle Ferguson. In season 
you will see him in the vegetable or herb 
gardens. He may be milking a cow. Often 
there is a demonstration of an aspect of 
farming and there are opportunities to 
walk on a trail through the woods or by a 
pond. Also, Drumlin has a farmstand at 
which their produce is sold, which helps 
defray expenses of the working farm. An- 
imals (such as piglets) are sold also. 
Education Programs 

"Come to the farm or the farm can 
come to you," it says in a descriptive 
brochure. Here's a sampling. 

At the farm a group may sign up for a 
farm or wildlife tour which could include 
a hayride. The tours can be for a group 
of three year olds or senior citizens who 
May want to go by foot or vehicle. 

The Audubon Ark is a traveling farm 
and wildlife program which adapts to the 
Special interests of senior citizens, 
Qursing homes, special needs’ groups, 
Scouts, and libraries. The Ark includes 
live animal interviews and hands-on ex- 


periences. More information is available 
Tuesday-Friday afternoons by _ calling 
259-9005. Grades 1-3 in Lincoln have 
this as part of their science programs. 
It is funded by the Massachusetts Council 
on Arts and Humanities. 

Drumlin Farm also sponsors education— 
al programs for children, adults, and 
families. Classes include birding, star- 
gazing, and wildflowers. On school vaca- 
tions (think about this for February and 
April vacation weeks) there are unique 
programs which include hayrides, farm 
life demonstrations, and animal inter- 
views. These are for the whole family. 

Each Sunday afternoon at 2:30 there 
is a family program. 

September 15 - Hawks 
22 - Bring Back the Bluebirds 
29 — Cider Pressing 
October 6 - Cow Milking 
20. - Scavenger Hunt 
27 — Pumpkin Madness 
November 3 - Homemade Birdfeeders 
10 - The Great Whales 
17 -— Candledipping 
Day Camp 

Their summer day camp is a coeduca- 
tional program which centers on outdoor 
adventure for children from Grade 1 right 
through junior high school. The latter 
attend a residential camp on Otter Lake 
in New Hampshire. The camp is accredited 
by the American Camping Association and 
the majority of the staff holds profes- 
sional positions in the field of educa- 
tion. y 
Harvest Days -— Sunday, October 13 and 
Monday, October 14 


An annual family event to mark the 


end of summer. There will be farm 
crafts, music and hayrides. A fee is 
charged. 


Yearly Subscription Rate: $5.00 for six issues 


Name 


Address 


Town State Zip 


Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW 
c/o Mrs. Carol Caswell Box 98 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 
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HE DOESN'T WASTE TIME 


PLAYING PUZZLES 


30 


By Susanna Seymour 


c¢ | 
don’t waste time playing 
with puzzles,” says the puzzle- 
maker, as he disassembles a 12- 
part, handmade, wooden geomet- 
ric puzzle and puts it back togeth- 
er in a few seconds. “I'd rather 
garden or bicycle. Anything but 
puzzles. I get my kicks from de- 

signing.” 

Stewart T. Coffin of Lincoln is a 
wood craftsman who designs and 
makes canoes, kayaks and three- 
dimensional wooden puzzles. 

Throughout October, a collec- 
tion of more than 100 of his origi- 
nal puzzles will be on display at 
the Worcester Public Library, Sa- 
lem Square. It is his first exhibi- 
tion. 

“T used to have simple puzzles 
when I was a child,” he says. 
“People think puzzles have to be 
hard. I haven’t found that to be 
the case. Twelve pieces are a lot 
of pieces for a puzzle. I seldom 
make a puzzle with more than six 
pieces.” 

He has designed hundreds of 
puzzles. They are based on geo- 
metric shapes such as the ortho- 
gon, rhombic-dodecahedron, po- 
lyhedron and octahedron. He calls 
them names such as Cluster-Bust- 
er, Third Stellation, Jupiter, 
Scrambled Scorpius, Star-of-Da- 
vid and Split Star. The most com- 
plicated puzzles sell for $200. 

Through word of mouth he has 
developed a mail order list of puz- 
zle fans in the United States and 
many foreign countries. He re- 
ceives requests and makes the 
puzzles by hand, one by one, in his 
workshop. He has made thousands 
of chem. 


(Ce used to be an electrical 
engineer. As early as 1952 he 
worked in the computer lab at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and later for engineering 
laboratories. 

“T started making canoes and 
kayaks in my spare time,” he 
says. “It got to be a full-time job.” 

In 1964, Coffin gave up engi- 
neering and moved his wife, Jane, 
and three children to a nine-acre 
farm and former nursery at 79 


Old Sudbury Road, Lincoln. In the 
yard are a friendly black dog and 
geese hissingly protective of their 
chicks. Here he made his canoes, 
kayaks and paddles. 

The former nursery’s green- 
house is his workshop. It is filled 
with planking, work tables and 
heaps of multicolored sawdust. A 


giant rhubarb plant grows inside 


under the greenhouse’s south win- 
dows. A canoe is suspended from 
the ceiling. He claims he tidied 
things up a bit the day before. 

In the workshop are his belt 
sander, table saws, planer, glue- 
ing table and handmade glueing 
jigs — the small contrivances 
that hold the puzzle pieces in 
place while the glue dries. 

“Sawing jigs are very basic to 
this type of work,” he says. He de- 
signed and made the sawing jigs, 
which hold the long strips of wood 
in place for sawing into puzzle 
pieces. The jigs are so precise he 
doesn’t need — and does not have 
— a ruler. 


A dusty old composition book 
begun in 1962 contains his 
handwritten drawings and notes 
for canoe construction. “About 
1970 it switches over to puzzles,” 
he says. “Then it switches back to 
canoes.” The notebook contains 
400 puzzle designs. 

On the finishing table is an old 
pressure cooker full of the thin, 
clear lacquer in which he dips the 
puzzle pieces, then wipes them 
dry with a cloth. The lacquer 
brings out the greens, purples and 
golds of the various tropical 
woods Coffin prefers to domestic 
woods such as cherry, white oak, 
walnut or birch. 

Among the woods he uses for 
his puzzles are Honduras mahoga- 
ny, Brazilian rosewood, ebony, bu- 
binga and ash. His Jupiter puzzle 
is made of six different types of 
wood. Poplar is naturally bright 
green. Limba, satinwood and pri- 
mavera are light woods. Rose- 
wood, ebony and benge are dark 
woods. Padauk, peroba rosa and 
bubinga are reddish. Lacquer also 
emphasizes the various grains. | 

Once a puzzle is completed and 
lacquered, each piece is waxed 
and polished. The finished puzzles 
are beautiful works of art. 


aes puzzle-making came 


about years ago while his children 
played in his woodworking shop. 
They glued together pieces of odd- 
shaped wood scraps left over 
from his handcrafted canoe pad- 
dles. 

“I liked to dabble in puzzles,” 
he says, so he and the children de- 
signed a little puzzle of 12 notched 
Sticks. 


Soon they designed a rhombic- 
dodecahedron of two pieces with 
six sides each. The puzzle was a 
hollow box. The children made 
and sold the puzzles with a penny 
inside each one. They called the 
puzzles Pennyhedrons. 


A librarian suggested to Coffin 
that he contact a puzzle agent, 
someone who acts as a go-be- 
tween for puzzle makers and 
manufacturers. 


For various reasons, the manu- 


facturing scheme didn’t work out. _ 


“I decided the answer was to 
make them myself. I completely 
converted to puzzles within a few 
months.” 


Coffin wears a musty, sawdusty 
plaid workshirt and brown slacks 
which look as if they’ve been 
around since he was a student. He 
is grizzled, amiable, easy going 
and well-spoken in a manner only 
the scion of an old aristocratic 
Yankee family can affect. 


Gate latest enterprise is 
flat puzzles he calls Cornucopia 
puzzles. “It’s friendly, like a jig- 
saw puzzle,” he says. “Three di- 
mensions make it more difficult.” 

Mathemetically, six squares or 
cubes can be put together 35 dif- 
ferent ways forming shapes 


called heximinos. Coffin has elim- © 


inated the symmetrical shapes be- 
cause the puzzles would be too 
easy. That leaves 17 asymmetri- 
cal shapes. Each puzzle has 10 of 
these pieces which interlock in an 
8-by-8-inch tray. The tray is two- 


sided and the puzzle can be solved - 


in many different ways. 

Coffin gave his formula for 
these puzzles to a friend who fed 
the information into a computer. 
The result is a series of puzzles 


each of which is unique. Each one © 


Coffin makes is one of a kind and 


will not be made again. 
One can buy a finished Cornu- 


Reproduced with the permission of the Worcester Sunday Telegram. 


Article appeared in the 


Sunday Morning 


magazine section, August Il, 1985. 


copia puzzle for $30, a kit with 
which to construct the puzzle for 
$15, or the plans for $5. Puzzle af- 
icionados can choose from easy, 
harder, very hard and extremely 
hard Cornucopia puzzles. 


Coffin does not demur when it 
is suggested that he is an artist. 
His puzzles are distinctively re- 
cognizable as Coffin puzzles. “Any 
artist always leaves a signature. I 
think mine is pretty obvious. I 
guess that’s what makes them 
works of art.” 


Cee book, “Puzzle Craft”, 
appears to be the definitive work 
on mechanical and geometric puz- 
zles and how to make them. The 
book began as a newsletter in 
1974 containing information on 
puzzles that could be made in the 
classroom or workshop. It was for 
people who design, make, collect, 
or just like to do puzzles. 


In 1978, Coffin revised the 
newsletters and collected them 
into a booklet. And he has pub- 
lished three more booklets on puz- 
zlemaking and woodworking. In 
1984, he brought all this informa- 
tion together into the paperbound 
“Puzzle Craft”. He drew the sim- 
ple pen and ink sketches himself. 


He has the typed pages copied, 
then collates them and binds the 
book himself in his greenhouse 
office. When he decides to make 
changes, which are frequent, he 
just throws out those pages, 
makes corrections, has them cop- 
ied and binds the new copies. 

“I just went to the printer and 
picked up 1,000 pages. The last 20 
pages are completely redone.” 


Coffin spends 12 to 14 hours a 
day in his workshop. At first, he 
can’t or won’t say how long it 
takes to make a puzzle. 

“I always give an oblique an- 
swer,” he says. 


Biss piece must be sawed by 

hand, each glued in the proper or- 
der, all the pieces fitted together, 
then taken apart again, sanded, 
refined until it is a perfect fit, 
lacquered, wiped, dried, waxed 
and polished. Apart from the time 
it took to design the puzzle, find 
the right wood and age it, and 
plane and cut the pieces, it is hard 
to believe it doesn’t take at least a 
one of months to make a puz- 
zle. 


He finally admits he makes a 
12-part triacontahedron with 60 
pieces of wood in one day. 

So Coffin isn’t quite accurate 
when he says he doesn’t play with 
his puzzles. He’s playing with 
them all the time. 

0 


Susanna Seymour is a Sunday 
Telegram writer. 


HOUSEHOLD HAZARDOUS 
WASTE 
COLLECTION DAY 


A community service for the domestic waste 
of Lincoln residents only. 


Sponsored by the Town of Lincoln and the 
League of Women Voters of Lincoln. 


WHEN: Saturday, October 12, 1985 
9:00 A.M. - 3:00 P.M. 


WHERE: Town Landfill 
Route 2A 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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The growing season is winding down - 
and for some of us not a moment too soon; 
all that watering, fertilizing, clipping, 
snipping, pruning, staking! Ande st iti) 
there are bulbs to bury and winter cover-— 
ings to consider. But we'd better take 
time out now to enjoy those chrysanthe- 
mums in their burnished, banked-—down col- 
ors, and the foaming borders of alyssum, 
and other such last-gasp displays, pro- 
vided they are still around. 

Herewith, some backward glances: a- 
long various public and private ways 
there have been sights to spark apprecia-— 
tion and reflection. Take clematis. 


This admired flowering vine, clematis 


jackmani, had cowed me for years because 
Ofmy determination to train it up the 
south side of a fence where the soil hap- 
pened to be inappropriate; it took me too 
long to learn what this plant did not 
want, such as an acid soil. Thus I have 
held admiration for those on other peo- 
ple's territory. Lately, there were at 
least two flourishing examples visible 
along one of our town's main thorough- 
fares - one rich purple specimen not far 
from our Public Library and another 
equally prolific jackmani (I think), per- 
haps a mile down the road. The latter 
decorates an emerald-green bit of lawn 
beside a snug clapboard house quite close 
to the road; for uncounted summers. the 
clematis climbing that pole has sent 
forth flowers in abundance and its season 
has given pleasure to many. 

It's said that clematis likes to have 
its roots kept cool, and gardeners have 
varying methods of dealing with this. 
The orange-red geraniums tucked in at the 
base of the post supporting the first-— 
mentioned clematis would not have been my 


solution - that flat orange-red in com— 
bination with a quite velvety purple was, 
quite frankly, hideo-so to my eye. 


My own solution, however, to -this 
business of keeping the roots of clematis 
cool was hardly better. Having tried a 
new location a year or two ago — that of 
a post used to support, at times, a laun-— 
dry line - I'd given up an earlier effort 
of having what had been conceived of as a 
"wreath'' of low-growing annuals at the 
base of my clematis. It meant more of 
that incessant watering, snipping, and 
dead-heading already required in more 
Significant areas. So this year the 
clematis roots were simply given a thick 
mulch of buckwheat hulls. Rather expen-— 
Sive, you may say, at eight dollars a 
bag, but don't forget they can be scooped 
up before the leaves fall from trees and 
used again - so we should encourage more 
local nurserymen to supply them for pur- 
chase. 

Then I plunked down a boulder lugged 
up some years back from a wintry Martha's 
Vineyard beach; this beautiful hunk of 
whitish and  green-veined stone, made 
smooth by seasons of surf, had been re— 
clining in the house against some window- 
Silsty; Far more appropriate to return 
that stone to the open sky! Well, this 
proved little, visually - except to il- 
lustrate that, however useful to the cle- 
matis roots, fitting a bit of Vineyard 
geology into our Lincoln landscape was as 
illogical, eye-wise, as orange-red in 
juxtaposition with purple. So the chal= 
lenge remains. 

It might not pay to imitate a plant- 
ing of Siberian iris seen somewhere, this 
past summer, which encircled a clematis 
display. Certainly this was attractive; 
although the graceful flowers had gone 
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How tolower your heating 
bill without lowering your 
thermostat! 


Get Window Quilf‘or Window 
Showcase® insulating shades. 
They're better than storm 
windows at keeping your ex- 
pensive heat inside. And they 
stop drafts, too! 


Window Quilt 


INSULATING SHADES 


Save 25% 
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FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- sand we have some DANDIES !?!! 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertised on.T.V.” 


The 
Famous 


CONCORD SHOP 


25 Walden St. Concord 


and 
Faneuil! Hat Marketplace Boston 


by, I admired how the narrow tapering 
leaves at the clematis's base added ac-— 
cent and balance to that six-foot rise of 
vine and flowers. But in spite of the 
obvious health of the vine, I'd consider 
the day when the iris would need to be 
divided and about what that’ savagery 
would do to the roots of the clematis. 

Others might just say, "Live for the 
present!" Thoughts on this, anyone? 
What have you had luck with? 

Because gardeners can learn so much 
from each other! And if there's one 
thing we amateurs can have no use for 
it's stinginess where one wants generosi- 
ty! As a visitor some time ago to anoth-— 
er's truly glorious display of clematis, 
I met up with this regrettable Yankee 
trait. The man was a superb gardener, no 
doubt about it. Along with ‘a lot else, 
there was this clematis — the plantings, 
thickly leaved and at their peak in flow- 
ering, wound up two or three verticals 
supporting an open porch; the vines sim-— 
ply towered with saucers of mauve, laven- 
der and purple: Nelly Moser, Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley Jackmani, perhaps. What did he 
do to get all this, I asked: Sy wassi Gea 
certain kind of drink? 

But no variety of questions unlocked 
his jaw; he evidently did not choose to 
recognize that this was his moment in 
life to help one intent on improving her 
own surroundings. I put this down to 
stinginess of character and I say we 
can't use it. 

So it remained for me to learn on my 
own the requirements of the clematis, and 


of course I'm still learning. And there 
are good books around. (Of that, more, 
perhaps, on some wintry day.) But life 


is short, and what a lot of years that 
experienced gardener might have saved me! 
However, this acreage may yet see a hand— 
some clematis (though I wish it could 
have been Mrs. Cholmondeley, which the 
best nurseries no longer seem to carry). 
And meanwhile, most gardeners are, as a 
whole, an approachable and generous lot, 
at least in my experience. And we can be 
grateful for this: indeed, as grateful 
as for all those former splashes and 
spots of color from other people's flow- 
ers which private labor has bestowed on 
the passerby. 
I BRAKE FOR GARDENS. 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


{ The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its 
readers the material that the Selectmen deal with at 
the Monday night meetings. These are held at 8 p.m. 
at the Town Offices building and are open to the 
public. Although a lot of it is routine, we offer 

an overview.) 


Notes from the meetings held in May and June 1985 


Traffic 
e@ The League of Women Voters gave its recom- 


mendations for increased safety on Lincoln 
roads, The League urged regional solutions 
to traffic problems. 
e@ The Hanscom Field Advisory Commission gave 
its report concerning noise levels. at the 
air base and commerical development in the 
Minuteman National Park and North Lincoln areas. 
@ Safety measures near the Weston Road-Silver Hill 
intersection were approved. 
e@ The Public Safety Board (PSB) will study Route 2 
- emergency vehicle access as it relates to the 
installation of the Jersey barriers scheduled for 
fall 1985. The PSB will also study remote 
: control of the traffic light at Route 2 and 
if Bedford Road intersection for emergency vehicles. 
: @ The layout/agreement regarding the one-waying of 


, a portion of Winter Street was approved ‘and was 
ready for presentation to the Massachusetts DPW. 


Solid Waste 
e@ The Selectmen voted to accept the Solid Waste 
Study Committee's recommendation to award the 
contract for transfer station equipment to 
Casey and Dupris. 


e The Selectmen and Planning Board members ad- 
dressed the issue of residents complying with 
the following by-laws: 

accessory apartment necessitate a special 
permit 

commercial use of residentially zoned land 
requires a special permit 

additions to homes require building permits 

there is a need to draft an amendment to 
the by-law pertaining to private tele- 
vision and radio towers, 


@ The Rural Land Foundation aired, to the 
Selectmen its proposal to sub-divide the Umbrello 
land into three parcels. The sub-division 
will maximize open space. The Selectmen 
endorsed the plan to be presented to the 
Planning Board for final approval. 


New Business 


e The Bemis Hall Advisory Committee was created 
and received its charge: to make recommenda- 
tions to the Selectmen concerning the use, 
maintenance and atmosphere of the building. 

e The selectmen granted a sum of money from the 
John H. Pierce Fund to fund 8 podiatric clinics 
for the Council on Aging in 1985/86, 

e The Computer Advisory Committee reported on 
its research regarding the acquisition of a 

: computer system for the Town Offices. 
Re-newed Business 

e The Peace Pole Committee was again seeking a 
site for the Peace Pole following Haynes 
Management's refusal to have the pole on its 
property. The Park along Ridge Road or the 
Library are possible locations for 
consideration. 

e The Cable T.V. Advisory Committee meets with 
the Selectmen who agree to reinitiate a short- 
ened one-step licensing process subject to 
approval from the Massachusetts Community 
Antenna Commission. 


Appointments 
Bemis Hall Advisory Committee 
Ruth Kramer - COA representative 
Mary Ann Hales - Friend of the Library rep. 
Eleanor Wilfert - The Grange representative 
Edward Kern - First Parish representative 
Lee Evans - Recreation Director 
Dan Spaeth - Lincoln Players representative 
Board of Appeals 
Jane Brayton - re-appointment - 5 years 
Morton Braun - appointment to vacancy - 3 yrs. 
Jacqueling Snelling - alt. member - 3 years 
Concord-Assabet Valley Council for Children 
Sally Bobbitt - 1 year 
Conservation Commission: 
J. Quincy Adams - re-appointment - 3 years 
Robert Mack - re-appointment - 3 years 
Hanscom Field Advisor Committee 
Fred Marcus - Lincoln representative 
MBTA Advisory Board 
Christopher Brayton - Lincoln rep.- 1 year 
Pierce Property Committee 
Margot Green - appointment 
Edward Ferri - appointment 
Solid Waste Study Committee 
Liz Corcoran 
Harry Hadley 
Ralph Hansen 
Traffic Management Committee 
Mike \assner - appointment - 3 years 
Administrative Assistant to the Planning Board 
Ann Brown 
Financial Clerk/Accounting 
Louise Murphy 
Patrolman on the Lincoln Police Department 
Patrick Kenney 
Resignations 
Hanscom Field Advisory Committee 
Tom Kennedy 
Board of Appeals 
Mary Sheldon 
Public Safety Officer 
Barbara Bardsley 
Cable T.V. Advisory Comm. 
Bob Wolf 
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FOR MANY YEARS 


OLD TOWN HALL 
LINCOLN CENTER 


.. Hunneman has been a familiar name to residents of Lincoln. 
The establishment in November of our 24th office in Old Town 
Hall makes us a part of a community we have served for a long 
time -- a community we know well. 


In Lincoln, Hunneman will be working with a team of established 
brokers, as well as bringing new brokers to the staff. Dteyvau 
are interested in learning more “about, our Lincoln office wou, 
training programs and broker incentive programs, please call 
Barbara Buffa, Manager, at 894-5555. All inquiries will be 
kept confidential. 


Watch for further details in your local newspapers about our 
November opening. (Until our doors open “officially” in Lineoime 
call our neighboring Weston office, 894-5555, for assistance. 


Bett 
HUE MAN ORT Tomes. 894-5555 


THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773 


Editors and Publishers 
Palmer Collins 
Elizabeth Smith 


Editorial 
Elizabeth Smith 259-9142 


Subscriptions Sea te @185 Harold b.Sunith 
Carol Caswell 259-0830 


Dear Readers, 


Advertising 
Palmer Collins 259-0760 Basil 
The responses we received from organizations in 


Lincoln to our "what are you up to" inquiry are 
overwhelming. We contacted groups which The 


| 
Graphics and Art Review hadn't covered recently or in depth. Any 


Business 
Carol Caswell 


- Harold D. Smith of you out there who didn't send in material or 
| have more to say, just send it along for the next 


Associates : ; 2 
Karen Boyce issue. We didn't mean to neglect anyone. 

| Suze Craig 

eo As 1985 closes, we feel a growing spirit on our 
Petie Heijn staff to expand in new areas and directions. Our 


Susan Hoben advertisers have made this town-wide issue 


Joan Perera | F 
possible. 


id Mary Terrell 
Carol White 
Jane Young 


Helen Healey does our typing and keeps us spelling 
and grammatically correct. The editor and writers 


Senior Associates 
are most grateful. 


Nancy Bower 
Mary Ann Hales 


Been epgocd Particular thanks go to Carol Caswell who has been 
| 


Margaret Marsh . E ; 
busy getting the right number of magazines into the 


i Sopeulinats sacks for each mail route, and checking it twice 
Wissel Craig before fearlessly treading into the post office to 
Jay Daly fill out the the forms which send each issue to 


Robert Gargill 
Roger Harris 


you. 


To all members of the staff, to the advertisers, 
and to our readers, a very happy and restful 


| Adress all subscription correspondence to : 
i] 1 ; holiday season. 


Lincoln Review, Subscription Megr., 

P.O.Box 245, Lincoln Center, Ma.,01773 

Subscription rate is $5.00 for six issues. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
Opinions by interested parties, whether or 
got THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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“Something “Special 
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ICE CREAM. ICE CREAM . 


Stock up 


for the Holidays 


DONELAN' 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


ICE CREAM - Ice cREAM. 


IN THE MAILBOX 


To the Editor: 
I found your Lincoln Review while in 
a waiting-room at Emerson Hospital, and I 
would like to comment on a column signed 
"I Brake For Gardens." It was about 
clematis. Before moving to an apartment. 
some years ago, we had this vine for 
years. My husband took care of it and we 
knew it as Lady Chomondeley, not Mrs. 
Did your writer make a mistake? My hus- 
band grew it on a pole right out in the 
middle of the lawn and when he limed the 
lawn the clematis received it too, and 
that seemed to be about all the attention 
it got and it flourished. The article 
brought back to me the beauty of our 
clematis. But I would surely like to 

know where your writer got the Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Sneed 

Stawe, Mass. 


Reply: | 

Our columnist says her source was, 
and probably always will be, Norman Tay- 
lor's Encyclopedia of Gardening which 
lists the clematis as Mrs. But she also 
recalls that the British writer V. Sack- 
ville-West, who surely knew her flowers, 
made more than one reference to Lady Cho-— 
mondeley. This suggests that, in the 
species' Atlantic leap to the U.S.A. from 
the Mother Country, the aristocratic "La- 
dy"' was swapped for "Mrs."' in the inter- 
ests of Democracy. e@ 


| WINDOW TREATMENTS 


complete selection - competiinely priced Ke 


‘by Susan Hoben 


Leaves glowing oaken gold in October 
dawns, skirted this year by tawny chry- 
|santhemums and a 
twisted bare branch inviting crows to 
perch and inspect the lawns nearby for 
forage, the tree at the hub of Bedford 
\Road and Morningside, Bedford, and Acorn 
Lanes is a pivotal point for the neigh- 
borhood. . 

Literally. All day long, drivers go- 
ing west on Route 2 who want to travel 
south on Bedford head for the oak at that 
corner. They circle it audaciously or 
hesitantly, according to their nature and 
habit. On chilly mornings if I jog round 
it I can. caunt on meeting a couple of 
cars—full of grade school children parked 
under it, waiting for the school bus in 
four-wheeled shelter, ferried to the stop 
by a parent. 

But Halloween is its day of days — or 
rather, its night of nights. Sometime 
between, say, ten o'clock and midnight, 
}the circle dance begins, the white 
streamer leaping and dancing through its 
branches, lacing it, wrapping, enfolding. 
Daybreak finds it wreathed in toilet pa- 
per, teepeed, as they say, from topmost 
twig to lowest crotch. On November 1 I 
|} count on seeing its twisted limbs trail- 
ing wraiths of misty paper across the 
late autumn sky, mementos of ghosts past 
and harbingers of snow to come. 

Teepeeing the tree is the perfect 
Halloween trick; it frequently arouses 
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reddening vine, one. 


LOCAL TRADITION: THE HALLOWEEN TREE 


someone in the neighborhood (usually a 
newcomer) to protest, but there's no harm 
done. In a day or two a gusty wind re- 
duces its shroud to shreds, and the first 
rain of November washes it clean for an- 
other year. 

As all good customs should, this has 
been going on for quite a while - nearly 
thirty years, if you care to count. Be- 
fore that, the tree stood on the south- 
east corner of the Whalens' property on 
Bedford Road. Then, about 1957, around 
the time most of the houses on Morning- 
side were built, the town of Lincoln took 
the corner, oak tree and all, by eminent 
domain to widen the entrance to Bedford 
Lane. 

Once the tree became town property, 
surrounded by a clear paved surface, town 
boys recognized its potential. Which 
boys? Well, a quarter-century ago, there 
were enough families with teenage sons 
just on Bedford Road and Morningside and 
Acorn Lanes to tackle the job. 

Still, news of a good thing spreads. 
According to some interviewees (many of 
whom wish to remain anonymous), in ensu- 
ing years the crowd hailed from all parts 
of Lincoln. Sudbury and even Wayland 
boys joined in. By now, the tradition 
has been handed down a generation; some 
who now teepee the oak are sons of the 
original gang. One member of the current 
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THE LINCOLN PLAYERS 


°Present 


“The REAL a 
‘Inspector “Hound” 


a Comedy by 
Tom Stoppard 


also 
a short introductory play 


“THE NEW WORD” 
by James Barrie 
Directed by by NO xa 9a 

Mikki Lipsey = 


* 


NOV EMBER. 15, 16, 22, 23 ~ at 8:30 pm. 
Brooks School Auditorium - Ballfield Road - Lincoln 
‘Tickets $5.00, all unreserved, available at the door 


| at- 
Three S Pharmacy, Lincoln Road 


- ot Call 259-8124 


group reports that even people from Hans- 
com field occasionally show up, and the 
age span of participants is widening. No 
grade school kids: you have to be in 
high school to take part, but these days 
some married men drop by on a good night, 
for old times' sake. 

The weather on Halloween eve makes 
the difference between a large crowd and 


a small one. If it's rainy or clammy on- 

ly a few stalwarts will carry on. Ona Wee 

clear and clement night the crowd con- 

verges from all over. Newton 
Timing is crucial, too. Teepeeing 

happens after dark, after the costumed Bi 

trick-or-treaters have retreated home VINngs 


with their loot. The strategy is to wait 
until the Lincoln police cruiser has just 
passed. That leaves time enough to deco- 
rate the tree and quit the scene before West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
the cruiser finishes its round and re- Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 635-607. 
turns. ; 

The degree of rowdiness that accom- 
panies the central event has varied. 
Some years the gang has gone on to wreak 
minor havac on neighborhood mailboxes and 
jack o'lanterns left outside. One year 
in the mid-1970s the Lincoln police, 
alerted to rumors that someone was plan- 
ning to cap the climax by setting fire to 
the strands - "It's paper, after all, 
y'know, and there was talk about tires..." 
- staked out a cruiser to guard it all 
night. No streamers that year. But 
those were turbulent years for the high 
school crowd, the backwash of the sixties 
on college campuses. Things are calmer 
now. 

The long-time neighbors of the tree 
appear to enjoy its yearly ritual swath- 
ing. Mrs. Whalen chuckles, "I don't mind 
what they do to the tree, as long as it's 
mot my toilet paper. Yau know, sometimes 
they've come up to the door and asked to 
use the bathroom. And when I let then, 
and they left, the toilet paper was gone, 
too..." 

So I look forward, this year and for 
years to come, to the swirl of white pa- 
‘per ribbonning against black branches on 
the day after Halloween. Custom, like 
toilet paper, is an assurance of continu- 
ity. Though boys grow into men, more 
will come to assault the tree each Hallo- 
ween, outrage a few souls, and then leave 
it to the crows and the chrysanthemunms. 
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SIGN OF 
A CRUISE EXPERT. 


We're an official CLIA travel agency specializing in cruise vacations. So 
come in and talk to us today. We have cruises to almost anywhere in the 
world. From 3 to 90 days. You won't find a better vacation value than a 
cruise. Or a better place to start your cruise vacation than here. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 


FATHER J. BRIAN McHUGH 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


"It's just an example of the way God 
works,'' was Father Brian's answer to my 
inquiry as to how he first became aware 
of the opening for an interim rector at 
St. Anne's in-the-Fields this past sum— 
mer. "I was in Wellfleet in July, on va- 
cation from my duties as interim rector 
at an Episcopal church in Piqua, Ohio. I 
attended services at St. James the Fish-— 
erman, and coincidentally, Bishop Coburn 
whom I had met during my affiliation with 
the Order of the Holy Cross, talked to me 
at coffee hour and mentioned that there 
was an opening in Lincoln. So I visited 
the Parish Life chairman at the Diocesan 
Office in Boston. She said she thought 
I'd be just right for Lincoln, and I soon 
met with Zella Dewey, Senior Warden, and 
with Nancy Caskey, St. Anne's Assistant. 
By mid-August we had signed an agreement 
that I would begin my work on the first 
of September." 

[Stephen White, rector of St. Anne's 
for eight years, his wife Nan, and their 
three children left Lincoln on the 31st 
of July to reside in Richardson, Texas, 
where Fr. White is now rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, the parish of 
Michael and Carolyn Henebry, formerly of 
Trapelo Road. ] 

Father Brian will continue as St. 
Anne's Interim Rector until the new Rec- 
tor is chosen. The practice of calling 
on an Interim Rector to serve for a year 
or more while the parish analyzes its 
present needs has become common among 
Episcopal churches and is intended to 
help a parish to become more knowledge- 
able about the present needs of its mem— 
bers before it extends an invitation to 
any candidate for the permanent post of 
Rector. A committee at St. Anne's has 
been at work for the past two months to 
prepare a questionnaire leading to the 
preparation of the "Parish Profile." 
When the returns are in and evaluated, a 
Search Committee will begin interviewing 
candidates to find someone with a back-— 


ground and interests that coincide with 
the parish's expressed desires. 

Father Brian was born in Montreal in 
1946 and raised a Presbyterian in what he 
terms to have been a "Scottish ghetto." 
He speaks French fluently (with an admit- 
tedly marked Québecois accent) and has 


celebrated the Eucharist in English, 
French, Italian, Misquito Indian, and 
Spanish. He received a Bachelor of Arts 


degree from York University in Toronto, 
and joined the Episcopal Order of the Ho- 
ly Cross at age 21. From 1970 to 1973 he 
attended the General Theological Semin-— 
ary, was ordained deacon in 1972, and 
priest on June 2, 1973. A member of Holy 
Cross for 15 years, he was a prior in To- 
ronto and in Santa Barbara, and spent a 
great part of his time conducting preach- 
ing and teaching missions in the United 
States, in all of the Canadian provinces, 
and in Pearl Lagoon, Nicaragua, Liberia, 
West Africa, and Jamaica in the West In- 
dies. His extensive travels have given 
him a profound sense of the catholic, or 
universal, nature of the Episcopal Church 
and the presence of the Holy Spirit 
throughout the world. 

Father Brian left the Order of the 
Holy Cross to become a parish priest in 
Cincinnati for two years, took some time 
off for introspection, then returned to 
parish work as an interim, with the goal 
of eventually becoming a full-time priest 
for an extended period in one location. 
He is now located in an apartment on the 
corner of South Great and Old Sudbury 
Roads. He says enthusiastically that he 
likes almost everything about Lincoln in 
general, and St. Anne's in particular, 
especially the warm, energetic, interest— 
ing people. An aspiring and avid sailor, 
he is glad to be within commuting dis-— 
tance of the ocean after his recent stay 
in the Mid-West. Father Brian hopes to 
foster ecumenical programs during his 
time in Lincoln, and he looks forward to 
associations with his fellow clergyper- 
sons. 8 
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REVEREND LAWRENCE JOSEPH DRENNAN 


by Stasia Mahan 


The sound of music fills St. Joseph's 
Church these days. Reverend Lawrence 
Joseph Drennan, a friendly, vigorous man 
of fifty-four, came to St. Joseph's in 
June and parishioners are listening with 
delight to his strong baritone voice as 
he sings the Mass with the congregation. 
Love of music is a touchstone that runs 
like a thread through his life. 

Father Larry, as he prefers to be 
called, comes to Lincoln from St. Bar- 
tholomew's parish in Needham. Prior to 
that, he served at St. Francis Xavier in 
‘South Weymouth, at St. Dorothy's in Wil- 
mington, and at the Blessed Sacrament in 
Quincy. 
| He grew up in Medford, attended the 
local public schools, and was active in 
‘sports, theater, and the glee club. he 
‘was on the baseball team at Medford High. 
After graduating from Boston College, he 
tenlisted in the army and served two years 
in New Jersey. On his return, he studied 
for the priesthood, first at the St. 
Philip Neri School for Delayed Vocations, 
Situated at 126 Newbury Street in Boston. 
He then continued his studies at St. 
John's Seminary in Brighton. While there 
he was a member of the St. John's Semin-— 
ary Choir, then under the tutelage of 
Monsignor Russell H. Davis, another fine 
musician. Four years later, in 1961, he 
was ordained at St. James Church in Salem 
by the late Bishop Thomas Riley. 

Never one to sit idle, he got togeth- 
er with several fellow priests who enjoy- 
ed singing and music as much as he did. 
From that evolved the Singing Priests, a 
lively, with-it group, much in demand to 
entertain throughout the Boston area. In 
addition to a recent appearance at Mt. 
Alvernia, the Singing Priests performed 
at John Hancock Hal] in October for the 
benefit of the Boston Catholic Television 


Center. Recently, Father Drennan made a 
TV documentary at the center: '"Reflec-— 
tions on the End of World War II in the 
South Pacific," in which he interviewed 
his neighbors about their reminiscences 
of those years. The program points up 
the rich, valuable and moving memories of 
the average ordinary people who made up 
the valiant citizens' army that won the 
war. 

Eager to get his new parish in Lin- 
coln off and running, Father Drennan has 
been busy getting to know the territory - 
and the parishioners - with a series of 
get-—acquainted meetings. His aim is to 
bring the church all together into an ac- 
tive, viable parish. Several committees 
have been formed, dealing with both the 
spiritual and practical aspects of parish 
development. Classes are being formed to 
train altar acolytes, lectors, extraor- 
dinary ministers, and deacons. Edie 
Stimson, Director of Religious Education, 
continues her excellent work with a staff 
of capable teachers, all volunteers. El- 
lie Brennan and Connie Diab head the Ren- 
ovation Committee, supervising the much- 
needed repair of the Rectory. They are 
ably assisted by Liz Corcoran, Tony Cant— 
lin, Marilyn Nardone, and Rosina Ander- 
son. Eileen Kelly, organist, plays for 
services on Sunday. As an added special 
treat, Karl Sveitsoon, from the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, plays at the 5:30 Mass 
on Saturdays. Karl is a young man from 
Iceland and a gifted musician. Gradual- 
ly, he and Father Larry are getting us 
all in tune and singing out with enthusi- 
asm. 

Father Drennan looks’ forward _ to 
bringing his congregation together, mak— 
ing it as active and energetic as he is. 
And as vocal, musically speaking, making 
the parish of St. Joseph's one harmonious 
whole. 


(next issue Rev. Nancy Rockwell) 13 
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Cooley's Exclusive 


Paperwhite 
NARCISSUS 
Cilia 


Our select Paperwhite Narcissus 
bulbs, hand-painted cobalt blue 
porcelain bowl and growing soil in 
an attractive gift box, only $12.95. 


Mail orders accepted. Phone or 
write. Add $1.75 shipping each 
set. Mass. sales tax 5%. 


Cooleys 
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<< Polo 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


BOSTON CONCORD 


424 Boylston Street 9 Walden Street 
(617) 536-3826 (617) 369-3692 
Open 9:30-5:30 Open 9-5, Thurs. till 8 


WELLESLEY 

84 Central Street 

(617) 237-1210 

9-5:30, Thurs. till 8, Sun. 12-5 


VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


by Suze Craig 


On September 30 our kitchen —- and 
therefore the way we live — was turned 
upside down. Although I didn't realize 
it at the time, on that day I could have 
rearranged one drawer, three cupboards, 
the refrigerator, and the freezer. Not 
to mention a large shelf in the basement, 
the floor behind the driver's seat in the 
car, and even our weekly schedule. Boul- 


eversement. 


On that day, Buttercup went west, to 
greener pastures in Bolton. 

Buttercup is the cinnamon and nutmeg- 
colored Jersey who lived with our neigh- 
bor up over the hill. I say "lived with" 
because there was never any question 
about one of them owning the other; they 
dwelt in relative harmony except for 
those long still summer nights when But- 
tercup bellowed for her newly separated 
son or daughter. They provided us with 
three gallons of superb milk every week 
for several years. 

To be perfectly honest, Buttercup was 
preceded by other Jerseys at that same 
farm; I recall her sister Holly who was 
very dark nutmeg overlaid with longer 
reddish hairs. She looked as if she'd 
gotten a bad dye job at the hairdress-— 
er's. Holly, however, did not possess 
"dairy body" (meaning she lacked classic 


_ milk cow clothespole hipbones) and ac-— 


cordingly did not go west to Bolton, but 


north to Groton, and returned in tidy 


_ white packages. 
j 


For some years now I've been stopping 
by Buttercup's residence, removing two 
full glass half-gallon bottles from a 
conveniently barn-located refrigerator, 
jockeying my two empty bottles into the 
adjacent enormous dresser, moving my tag 
from "Craig" to "4," plunking the cold 
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ANOTHER LINCOLN INSTITUTION GONE WEST 


and deliciously heavy bottles into a can- 
vas bag, parking the bag behind the front 
seat in a box kept there for that purpose 
- so the bottles wouldn't clunk over as I 
swung left into Moccasin Hill. The milk 
was there in the icebox as regular as 
sunrise; Buttercup didn't shut down for 
the weekend, or close for Christmas. 

So now we don't need the box in the 
back of the car. Supermarket milk seems 
to come in hermetically sealed contain- 
ers. Our dump runs are larger now, I no- 
tice - all those inconveniently dispos-— 
able plastic bottles. The real milk bot-— 
tles have been retired to the basement; 
hence the rearrangement there. 

No more tri-weekly visits, therefore 
no more regular neighborly discussions of 
goutweed, local dogs in heat, varmits in 
the henhouse, techniques for applying 
gold leaf, and other absorbing Lincoln- 
esque topics. No more cow cartoons and 
assorted notes to third, and even fourth 
parties posted on the milk fridge door; 
in short, our local unofficial message 
center, with all its warmth, immediacy, 
and complete pertinence, has vanished as 
well. Who would have connected a cow 
with communication, with good cheer, with 
neighborly delight? Certainly not I at 
first glance, nor would I have thought, 
back when we first began our pleasant 
milk runs, her presence would become piv-— 
otal to the way we live. But there you 
are. 

The cream skimming equipment will be 
demoted from main drawer and cupboard to 
an inaccessible high shelf. As you may 
know, Jersey milk is very rich;. one of 
its delights is the mind-boggling quanti- 
ty of cream. A two quart recycled ‘juice 
bottle is about ten inches high and the 
cream always occupied the top’ four 
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Die Lodelfran 
Imports 


CORK 


coming soon..delightfully packaged 
gourmet foods from France 


nutcrackers from meet Germany gift Items 
glass and wooden ornaments 
Lebkuchen - fine German Christmas cookies 
packaged for the holiday season 


We are the sole U.S. importer of these treats. 


85 Main St. 
CONCORD, MA. 371-2827 Hours Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
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-a quart 
dumped into the food processor. 
_buzz and voila! 
_would come up deep bright yellow, Butter- 


There 
Spring anyway, 
April. 


eof that, 


inches. On one memorable 
measured five and one-half. 

Early on we devised a system for pre- 
serving this bounty which involved a bulb 
baster, plastic containers with caps, and 
lots of disgusting noises, made by the 
baster as it schlooped up the heavy li- 
quid and then spat it out into the afore- 
mentioned cream keepers. Occasionally 
the bastee, generally our teenaged son, 
would throw back his head in delirium and 
add to the sound effects. Alas, no more 
not even with commercially 
available Dell Dale's Creamline, meager 
in comparison. So Ole no longer has to 
leave 1/32 of an inch of milk in the bot- 
tom of the jar to thereby escape the 
cream-skimming task. When asked to fill 
glasses at lunch he no longer rolls his 
eyes at the ceiling and emits pained you- 
asked—me-t o—-do-it—so-—the-mil k~needs-skim-— 
ming noises. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Dammit, I'll have to buy butter 
again. 

But not until we use up what's in the 


occasion it 


freezer. 


Making butter was easy; a _ week's 
worth of plastic containers yielded about 
of correctly aged cream to be 
A brief 
In the late spring, it 


cup's reaction to being turned out to 
green green grass after a winter of hay. 
was usually richer milk in the 
as she calved in March or 
Then I made more butter, squir- 
reled it away in the freezer, and began 
dimly to appreciate news releases made by 
the USDA, trumpeting over-production. 

The hens will mourn the passing of 


the buttermilk. 


$0. 


Might as well stash the cheese-making 
equipment while I'm at it. And the ice- 
Cream maker. Resign myself to wild sor- 
ties to the village in vain search of 
Creamline. Buttercup's other deprived 
devotees seem to have resorted to it al- 
And in case you're wondering, I've 
already looked thoughtfully at Russ and 
at our empty barn. He looked back at me, 
all flinty-eyed, and said, with impecca- 
ble, irrefutable logic, that one can't 
have a cow AND Singapore. ® 


“TOP OF THE TOWN'' GALA ON DECEMBER 15th 


The tenth annual "Top of the Town" 
holiday party for Lincolnites aged 65 and 
over is scheduled for Sunday, December 
15. This year the party will return to 
the top of the town, with dancing and 
conviviality on the top floor of Bemis 
Hall, and a roast beef dinner with all 
the trimmings taking place across the 
street at the Stone Church. 

The festive event for the senior set 
was held for the first time in 1976, 
Sponsored by Joe Hurd of the Community 
Store, with the assistance of a number of 
volunteers, and support by the Lincoln 
Council on Aging, the DeCordova Museum, 
the Lincoln Town Cab Company, and the 
Tabor Hill Jazz Band. When Joe retired 
in 1984, the Friends of the Council on 
Aging took on responsibility for a con- 
tinuation of the event which had come to 
mean so much to so many older people in 
town. the, + first) -challenge = for, the 
Friends' group was to raise enough money 
to pay for the caterer, the floral ar- 
rangements, invitations, and the like. 
Local businesses and private individuals 
responded with great generosity, so.there 
was even a surplus after all the bills 
were paid! St. Anne's Church made a warm 
setting for the dance and dinner in 1984, 
since Bemis Hall was awaiting repairs to 
Les cel lange 

“With the second floor of Bemis Hall 
newly redecorated, the Top of the Town 
party promises to be even more festive 
than ever. The Friends of the Council on 
Aging are again making arrangements with 
Jean's of Milford for a sumptuous feast 
and the Tabor Hill Jazz Band will be on 
hand for toe-tapping rhythms. The contin-— 
ued generosity of the town is hoped for 
to continue this tradition for years to 
come. 


Yearly subscription rate: $5.00 for six issues. 
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Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/o Subscription Mgr., P. O. Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


WEST OF BOSTON 


WESTON - Cathedral ceilinged living 

room and dining room open to deck. 
WESTON - Full dormer Cape has Five bedroom wing embraces heated 
elbow room for active family with up to 5 in-ground pool. Four baths. En- 
bedrooms, heated porch, lower level tertain casually or elegantly. 


recreation suite, eatin kitchen and for- 
mal living and dining rooms. Also pony 
stall and corral on 1% level acres. 


WESTON - | 
Cape Ranch on beautifully land- 


scaped 1 1/2 acres, in top south- 
side location. Central air condition- 
ing. Three bedrooms, 6 spacious 
rooms, stone floored porch, open 


deck. 
An exceptionally well maintained 


home! .-- $387,000 MLS 


A 
rae 


eyniths 


REALTORS 


395 Boston Post Road, Weston, MA 02198 - 


be 


Pet 


WAYLAND - Colonial Ranch with ca 
thedral-ceiling firstfloor family room, 
new kitchen, redone baths, and other 
improvements. Nicely sited in esta- | 

-++ $499,500 MLS blished neighborhood. ' 
$329,500. MLS. | 


E: ; ; 4 LINCOLN - Brick-Front Colonial offers 
i ae Sot ay Nae fi Sree. approximately 4,000 sq. ft of living 
oaA te Me - mm oy ricN W00d  snace, with al-weather tennis court and | 
B iY beakoheee bean ots etail. En-  gunite pool. Custom details, centrally IF 
ry hall sitting area with fireplace air-conditioned, 4 bedrooms, 4-car gar- 


Sg 


and circular stairs. Fourteen rooms age. Two acres on quiet, convenient, 
include an optional rental four room prestigious culde-sac. 
apartment. $405,000 MLS $695,000. MLS. 


899-0750 259-8376 
Formerly J.J. Giamo Realtor and Byrroughe-Smith Realtors 


Sandra Ashley, GRI, CRB | 
Marge Smith, GRI, CRB 
C. Thomas Cutter 


Alice Emery 259-8538 Rosanne Giamo 899-0750 
Alice Bohlen 259-9754 Eugenie Segien 894-7033 
Mary Hadcock 259-8376 Roberta Segel 899-6756 
Anne Ashley 894-4334 Sasi Cutter 237-3138 
Betty Kennedy 358-2297 Min Martensen, Adm Assist. 


WORLD LEADER 
iW RELOCATION 


* «A BORROWER...OR A LENDER BE" 


by Pete Heijn 


A Boston police officer with a large 
dog on leash heads toward the woods along 
Route 126. A Lincoln police car pulls 
into the parking lot nearest Walden Pond. 
A Weston officer stops a car which has 
sped through Lincoln down Route 117. 
Lincoln firemen show up to help fight the 
massive Lynn blaze. A State Police offi- 
cer books an offender at a three-car ac- 
cident near Tracey's on Route 2. 

Public safety work is not always con- 
fined within town borders. Because towns 
share information, materials, and some- 
times men--that is, persons-—-they can ex- 
pand their resources at times of crisis. 
The agreements of mutual aid may be writ- 
ten, as is the case with the Lincoln Fire 
Department, or unwritten, as with the Po- 
lice Department. Both are effective. 

Chief Dominick Arena mentioned recent 
meetings in Cambridge and at Hanscom 


Field as opportunities for area police 


departments to gather information on each 
other's resources. ''The modern age means 
we can't be isolated," he said. "At a 
housebreak in Auburn, the suspect was 
found with an item stolen from a Lincoln 


residence." 


Concord has an Ident-a-kit, which 


_other departments could use to make an 


er. 


Stretcher, 


son, 


image fitting descriptions of an offend- 
Fort Devens has a bomb disposal 
A couple of outfits have medical 
helicopters. Search dogs are owned by 
the Boston and the State police. Assets 
which Lincoln could lend include a boat, 
a snowmobile with a caboose for a 
two scuba divers, and a rape 

investigation team. 
The ‘community provides 


squad. 


other re- 


sources that our police can call upon. 


Emerson's Advanced Life Support team 


‘sends two paramedics with each ambulance. 


Crisis Intervention, also based at Emer- 
is useful with psychiatric cases. 
Social agencies make police departments 
aware of their special services in case, 
for instance, a battered wife or child 
needs shelter. CB or ham radio operators 
can be a good communication service, as 


they were during hurricane Gloria. 

The fire and police departments with- 
in Lincoln even share talents. All the 
firemen are Emergency Medical Techni- 
cians, and eight policemen have this ca- 


pability. Every ambulance run teams up 
two EMT's: one policeman and one fire- 
man. Although this practice may have to 


change under the Fair Labor Standards 
rules, all fire officers are Special Po- 
lice who can cover special detail, though 
not cruiser, situations. The resources 
file kept at the Fire and Police Station 
is set up under the type of call, so that 
current information is available for 
every officer on duty. Forty hours of 
training is given each year to each po- 
liceperson by the Northeast Regional Po- 
lice Institute in Tewksbury, thereby 
keeping training up-to-date. 

How often does Lincoln give assis-— 


tance to other towns? "About once a 
week,'' figures Chief Arena. "Routine 
stuff, mostly, like traffic control, or 


stolen vehicle lookout, or an assault." 
The towns involved are Lexington, Way- 
land, Weston, and Concord, mainly Concord 
and Weston, and probably because of 
Routesi:25,8126;. andl 17GeaLincoln. police 
rarely deal with Sudbury, even though the 
regional high school is there. It's the 
town lines in common that seem to count. 

Polonius was wrong when he cautioned 
against borrowing or lending. It's a vi- 
tal coping strategy which has possibili- 
ties far beyond sugar and eggs. 


365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 


Office (617) 863-0550 
Home 259-8695 


HAVE YOU JOINED THE 
FRIENDS OF THE LINCOLN LIBRARY? 


-t 
“Have you” used}) 
the 


passes 
the 


The Museum 


sabses are 
paid aoa 3 


year 
ré Friends! 


The lectures are sponsored by . Sponsored by the 
the Friends! Pri enant 


Be sure to use these resources and to join the Friends that sponsor 
these activities. spa ore cards available at the Circulation Desk, 


The Cobbler 
és Cordwainer 


lewis street lincoln, mass. 


Shoe Boot Repairs 
le athe rgood s 


259-0945 


Sheepskins Slippers AMO Rugs 


Machine washable ano Dryable 
Sheepskiws for TeoSants 
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LIBRARY SPACE NEEDS- LIBRARY NEEDS SPACE ? SPACE THE LIBRARY NEEDS ! 


by Carolyn Birmingham 


In March 1985, the Annual Town Meet-— 
ing allocated $20,000 for design propos- 
als to alleviate the space squeeze at the 
library. In late spring, the library 
trustees appointed a Library Space Needs 
Committee to work on this project. So 
that there is a direct and constant com- 
munication link between the two groups, 
Trustee Doug Harding serves as Chairman 
of the Space Needs Committee. Other mem— 
bers of the committee are Carolyn Bir- 
mingham, Ellen Cannon, John Kimball, and 
Librarian Kathy Glick-—Weil. 


During the summer, the Space Needs 
Committee, feeling like summer-school 
Students, read, listened, thought, and 


talked about library services and library 
facilities. We have studied the purposes 


/and functions of a vibrant public library 
and how it accomplishes its goals. 


When- 
ever a new question was raised about li- 
brary service or planning, Kathy Glick- 


|Weil, in her best librarian manner would 
“say, "I can get you some 
| that" and would promptly supply us with a 
| package 
sources. 
-members were accounting for materials by 
the pound, not the page. 


information on 


of pertinent pages from many 
By Labor Day, the committee 


As the committee grew in its under- 


basics, Kathy Glick-Weil was also draft-— 
ing a "Building Program" which is the 
tool used to define carefully the library 
functions and the physical means needed 
to fulfill them. As the committee began 
to grapple with specific details, such as 
how many books on average will fit into a 
linear foot of shelving and how many 
pounds per square inch a library floor 
must support, we also began formal talks 
with members of the community and with 
other town boards. Members of the Space 
Committee increased their visits to other 


libraries to look at both problems and 
solutions in universal library activi- 
ties. 


Needless to say, we are looking at 
our own library with a new appreciation 
of its resources and a new awareness of 
the complexities of meeting both the in- 
dividual and community needs of library 
users. In our spacier moments, we've 
been known to invent amazing ways to 
solve particular problems in a minimum 
amount of space. Some of our suggestions 
for book-moving may rival Disneyland's 
methods of people-moving as we rise to 
the challenge to be both creative and 
practical. 

By the time this magazine is avail-— 


able on newsstands, the Library Space 
Committee hopes to have published invita- 
tions to bid on a design proposal to meet 
the needs of the library. The Building 
Program will have seen many, many amend-— 
ments and revisions as the committee, 
staff, trustees, and users weigh alterna- 
tive solutions to the library's function-— 
ing. A great deal of work remains to be 
done, and we hope that members of the 
community will continue to express their 


Standing of how library service is deliv-— 
“ered, it concentrated more on how the 
Lincoln Library works in this community. 
We looked at how the usage, materials, 
and policies influence the use of its 
\Physical space, and conversely, how the 
library building affects library policies 
and services. 

The Board of Trustees have reviewed 
‘their policies so that the Space Commit-— 
tee has an up-to-date picture of what the 


Trustees, acting on behalf of the Town, interests and concerns to the Library 
expect from their library. The Space Space Needs Committee. 

‘Committee has also conducted a town-wide We appreciate your sharing your 
‘Survey on library usage in order to sup- thoughts with us...and if you see us 
plement traditional library statistics around town experimenting with portable 


step-stools, convertible chair-tables, or 
Velcro book-covers, don't be alarmed. We 
are working hard to fit all the "little" 
needs into the "big" plan. @ 
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and to encourage townspeople to contri- 
bute their ideas during the planning pro- 
cess. 

While the committee was learning the 


YEAR IN REVIEW - ACTIVITics 


THE LINCOLN PLANNING BOARD 


The Lincoln Planning Board has re- 
cently appointed two new committees. One 
group will study the impact of possible 
future uses for the forty-seven acres of 
land between Minute Man National Historic 
Park, Hanscom Drive, and Massport. The 
committee is charged with learning which 
of the potential uses has the most ac-— 
ceptable impact, while being economically 
viable and sensitive to good land-use 
planning. If a consensus is reached and 
if new zoning is required, the Planning 
Board will consider drafting an appropri- 
ate zoning by-law to promote the sought— 
after land use. 


The Board has asked the committee to. 


start by researching all previous town 
reports and studies of this area. Min- 
uteman National Historic Park, Massport, 
U.S. Air Force, Hanscom Area Traffic 
Study Committee, the Traffic Management 
Committee, and Minuteman Vocational Tech-— 
nical School will be consulted. The com-— 
mittee will then attempt to model the po-— 
tential uses, and analyze them for local 
and regional impacts, both economic and 
physical, especially with regard to traf- 
fic. Attention will be given to tax re- 
venues, and the need for additional town 
services and facilities. At the comple- 
tion of the impact analysis, the choices 
will be ranked in order of desirability, 
and a report prepared for the Planning 
Board. If a re-zoning is merited, the 
Board will consider initiating that pro- 
cess. The committee is made up of Ken 
Bassett, Ken Bergen, Claire Cunningham, 
Susan Goodrich and Peter Sprayregen. 

As promised at the March 1985 Town 
Meeting, a Bike/Roadside Path Committee 
has been appointed to develop a new mas-— 
ter plan’ for paths’ in Lincoln. The 
committee will review the 1977 Bicycle 
Path Master Plan and assess the general 
need for bicycle and foot or roadside 
paths, determining if there is a need for 
one ‘or both types of paths, and 
establishing design standards. The 
School Committee, the Safety Committee 
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wide 


working on this project. (le) 


THE LINCOLN BOARD OF HEALTH 


and the Traffic Management Committee will 
be consulted. Neighborhood and street 
demographics as well as regional needs 
will be used to determine path needs. 
The committee will then create a town- 
master plan with existing and 
proposed paths listed by order of | 
priority. Sonja Johansson, Marcia Lee, 
Linda Svetz and Toby Hayes. will be! 


The Board of Health is in charge of 
enforcing state regulations relating to 
the health and welfare of the citizens of 
Lincoln, and may also establish its own 
regulations as necessary. These duties 
include monitoring the sanitary landfill, 
conducting inspections of all food estab-— 
lishments and _ public 
adopting and enforcing 
control air pollution 
school health program 
Care. S€rvices, Le 


monitoring the 


and home 


plans for subdivision, to enforce 
State Sanitary Code in 
ings, hazardous wastes, 


ing prevention 


the lead poison-— 
regulations, 


mum requirements for the 
posal of sewage). The 
has the responsibility of 
creational camps for 
porting all cases of 
eases to the State Department 
Health. 

The Lincoln 


children, and re- 


plemental 
mational]l 
Abrasive 


Health Regulations, 
Bulletin on septic systems, 
Blasting Regulations. 
have been several applications 
septic systems because of 
houses under construction. There are al 


systems. 


Board. 


swimming pools, 
regulations to. 


health 
is also the duty of. 
the Board of Health to review and approve 
the 
regard to dwell— 


and to en-| 
force the State Environmental Code (mini-}f 
subsurface dis— 
Board of Health’ 
inspecting re) 


communicable dis—' 
of Public. 


Board of Health has been) 
very active this year publishing new Sup-) 
an Infor— 


the many new 


The Board reviews these appli-' 
cations carefully along with the recom-‘ 
mendations of Frank Emmons, Agent for the 


In the future the Board will continue 
its involvement with the East Middlesex 
Mosquito Control Project, which has been 
monitoring the Eastern Encephalitis virus 
in the mosquito population. This” pro— 
ject, which includes many neighboring 
towns, has been planning long term mos— 
quito control measures. Many of the 
ditches through the woods and open fields 
in Lincoln have been cleared as a part of 
these mosquito control measures. 

The Board's sanitarian, Steve Calich— 
man, will continue with his inspections 
of food establishments, roadside stands, 
and the Codman Pool. No major violations 
have been found but any minor discrepan- 


cies have always been promptly corrected. 

The Board will also continue with its 
review of proposed subdivisions in the 
Town and will deal with any problems that 
may arise in regard to health problems. 
In addition the Board will also enforce 
any State Regulations that may be enacted 
in the future. 


HOUSING COMMISSION 


The Housing Commission, which was es-— 
tablished by the Town Meeting in November 
1979, in accordance with an _ enabling 
Statute enacted by the State Legislature 
earlier that same year, has been explor-— 
ing ways of carrying out its charge "to 
provide housing for persons of low and 
moderate income and others whose needs 
may be identified from time to time." 
Following is a status report. 

It is apparent that the Town is in 
favor of providing affordable housing on 
a scattered site basis, and accordingly 
the Commission has devoted most of its 
efforts recently to the develcpment of a 
Shared living facility in the Codman 
Farmhouse, as well as the creation of a 
small two—bedroom apartment in the rear 
of the building, which is presently occu— 
pied by the Codman Community Farms! farm— 
er. The small shared living facility, 
with room for four persons, has been open 
Since May 1. It provides an opportunity 
for single persons over 60, of moderate 
income, and in reasonably good health to 
Jive in a family atmosphere. Space is 
Still available in this facility, and the 
Commission will be happy to provide de- 
tailed information to anyone interested. 


In addition to the farmhouse, the 
Commission maintains two single-family 
houses on Tower Road, both of which are 
occupied by residents with moderate in-— 
comes. We are about to sign a five-year 
lease with the State Department of Public 
Works for a house on Sunnyside Lane, 
which will be rented to a Town employee. 
This house needs repairs and refurbish-— 
ing, but it is possible it can be ready 
for occupancy before the first of the 
year. 

Accessory apartments generally pro- 
vide housing for individuals at moderate 
cost, and accordingly the Commission is 
working with the Planning Board in pre-— 
paring a brochure which will be available 
to home owners who are considering the 
creation of such apartments. The bro- 
chure will explain in detail the various 
steps that must be taken when applying 
for permission to create an accessory 
apartment. We hope that it will be help-— 
ful to anyone interested in creating such 
an apartment. s 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Each March for the past nineteen 
years, the Linccln School Committee has 
come to Town Meeting to ask townspeople 
to vote for three items on the warrant. 
The first item presented is the elemen-— 
tary school budget. The budget presenta- 
tion is then followed with an explanatory 
discourse given by one of the five mem-— 
bers of the Committee. The articulation 
of the programs contained in the budget 
are then discussed, frequently at great 
length, by those at the meeting. 

The other two items presented on the 
warrant are worthy of comment. One of 
them is often voted as part of the con- 
sent calendar. This item is the article 
which requests that the town authorize a 
continuation of its annual contract with 
the Secretary of Defense to operate the 
elementary schools at Hanscom Air Force 
Base, Bedford, Mass. Since 1959 the Lin-— 
coln School Committee has provided ele- 
mentary education for the children living 
on the Base in accordance with Public Law 
81-874, Section 6. On October 1 there 
were 545 students attending school at 
Hanscom. 
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WAYLAND SHOES & SERVICES 


QUALITY FOOTWEAR WITH 15 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


FITTING SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


FEATURING 
Buster Brown Naturalizer 
Kangaroo's Walkover 
Sporto Colorrigies 


Latest Style Handbags 


WAYLAND SHOE REPAIR 


BOTH AT THE SAME CONVENIENT LOCATION 


EXPERT REPAIRS ON SHOES, BOOTS, HANDBAGS 
AND LEATHER ACCESSORIES 


WAYLAND SHOES & SERVICES 


297 Boston Post Rd. 
Wayland Village, Rte. 20, Heartland Jr. Mall 
Wayland, MA 358-7779 
Store Hours: Mon. 9-5 Tues tere to-o Sat. 8-5 


(VISA and MASTERCARD accepted) 


tee meetings, 


fits the Town. 
requests 


While the contract requires’ these 
students be educated separately from Lin-— 


-coln students, the staff teaching them 
are Lincoln Public School employees. 
Staff on the Lincoln "'campus"' and the 


Hanscom "'campus'' are tenured to the same 


school system and frequently meet and 


work together on such things as curricu-— 
lum and long-range planning. 
central 
their 


Moreover, 

administrative positions ~ and 
financial costs (Superintendent, 
Director of Plant Operations: and Mainte-— 


mance, Director of Pupil Services, Busi- 
ness Manager, 


and their support staff) 
are shared on a fifty-fifty basis by the 
Town and Base schools. At School Commit— 
two members of the Hanscom 
community sit at the table as non-voting 
members of the Committee. They also at-— 


tend executive sessions and serve on sub- 
committees. 


The agreement between Lincoln and 


‘Hanscom to operate the Base schools is a 
major benefit 


to the Town of Lincoln. 
Our affiliation with the Base provides 
for us a critical number of children 
which enables us to provide quality pro- 
grams which would otherwise be too expen-— 
sive and cumbersome to operate on our 


own. The affiliation with Hanscom has a 
‘beneficial effect on our total school 
program. 


The next item is one which also bene- 
It is the article which 


that the Town authorize the 


“School Committee to "continue the plan to 


purposes of education." 
-as METCO (The Metropolitan Council 


busing program which brings 


Taree the METCO program. 


bring a limited number of children from 
Boston to the Lincoln Schools for the 
The plan, known 
Lot 
Educational Opportunity), is a voluntary 
black stu- 
schools. 


dents from Boston to suburban 


‘Lincoln has participated in the program 


“since its inception in 1966. 


As of Octa- 
ber 1, 88 of the 438 students attending 
elementary school in Lincoln were here 
The program is 


largely funded under the Racial Imbalance 


Act, but also represents some cost to the 
Town. To help assure that these children 
will have a happy and beneficial educa- 

ional experience, METCO provides a co- 
ordinator, social worker, remedial spe- 
cCialist, math and language skills in- 
Structors and two aides as members of the 


school staff. Volunteers have created 
the METCO Coordinating Committee. These 
parents plan special events for Lincoln 
and METCO students, arrange for visits, 
and find "Lincoln: host families" for the 
METCO students. Twice each year the Lin- 
coln School Committee holds its regular 
meeting at METCO Central in Boston to en-— 
able parents of METCO students to come 
and share their thoughts with the Commit-— 
tee. The bus ride to school each day is 
long for METCO students, but the benefits 


for them and Lincoln students make it 
well worth while. 
The short warrant articles cannot 


convey the scope and importance of these 
programs. This year, the twentieth anni- 
versary of METCO in Lincoln and the twen— 
ty-fifth anniversary of our affiliation 
with Hanscom, will be marked by special 
celebrations. While discussion on the 
floor of Town Meeting may continue to be 
minimal, the School Committee hopes that 
the Town appreciates the significance of 
these programs. ® 


PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Lincoln Parent Teacher Associa-— 
tion (PTA), formerly the Lincoln School 
Association, is a member of the National 
PTA which is an organization concerned 
with the welfare of children in the home 
and school, and whose objectives include 
closer communication and cooperation be- 
tween school, home, and community in the 
education -of children. 

The main body of the Lincoln PTA is a 
board of eleven people including a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents who serve as 
liaisons between the Hartwell and Brooks 
School and the board, a secretary, trea— 
surer, program chairman, ways and means 


chairman, membership chairman, and two 
teacher representatives, one from Hart-— 
well and Brooks, and a _ representative 


from Lincoln—Sudbury Parent Teacher Or- 
ganization. We meet once a month and 
anyone is welcome. The two principals, 
the superintendent, and the METCO coordi- 
nator usually attend. Basically, whether 
we call ourselves an LSA or a PTA, a par- 
ent teacher group tries to identify unmet 
needs of children, parents or teachers 
and to mobilize attempts to meet those 
needs. 
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RAYMOND EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING ASSOCIATES 
AL Stns 
EMERSON UMBRELLA FOR THE ARTS 40 STOW STREET CONCORD, MA 01742 


(617) "36928623 


*** LEARNING SPECIALISTS *** 


MARIJANE K. RAYMOND B.S. CATHY LIVINGSTON, PhD. 
(Oly) peeg=uo20 (617) 444-5228 


SERVICES: 


Educational Assessments: TUTORING: ELEMENTARY — COLLEGE 
Intelligence Testing Reading, Writing, Mathematics. 


Academic Achievement Testing PREPARATION FOR: SSATs, SATs 


Evaluation of Learning Styles Achievements and Boards. 


\ 


SPECIALISTS IN ADVOCACY AND WRITING OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PLANS. 
ALL LEVELS ELEMENTARY - COLLEGE 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOR SCHOOLS TO DEVELOP EFFECTIVE MODIFICATIONS OF 
CURRENT ACADEMIC PROGRAMS FOR ATYPICAL LEARNERS. 


SEARCH SPECIALISTS 
FOR 


SECONDARY AND COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


LOCATING APPLYING INTERVIEWING ASSESSING 


AND DECISION MAKING 


-mund Giles was its first president, 


the Parents?''. 


Mrs. 
were $.25. 
speakers, 

Recreational 


In the period between 1938 and 1940, 
the parent group was called a PTA and Ed- 
fol— 
lowed by Waldo Palmer in 1939. At that 
time, Carl Holloran was vice president, 
Mrs. Charles Kubik was secretary, and 
Manley Boyce was treasurer. Dues 

This group sponsored many 
the topics ranging from "The 
Needs of a Community" to 
"What Constitutes a Good Elementary 
School?" to "What May Schools Expect of 
The major activity of 


‘this group was organization of a summer 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dent between 1975 and 


misunderstandings about what 


playground program. 


| Peecourtmeenoe tind records from the 
period between 1941 and the seventies. 
Liz Corcoran's theory (and she_ should 


know since she was active in the LSA for 


‘many years) is that parent groups surface 
when there is a concern about the schools 


what the 
chisee us 


or a misunderstanding about 
schools are attempting to do. 


borne out by Martha DeNormandie, who re- 
‘instituted the LSA in 1972. 


At that time 
the schools were experimenting with open 
classrooms. Because her children spanned 
many years she was able to bridge the gap 
between the older conservative groups and 
the more liberal elements. During her 
presidency she was able to clarify the 
the school 
“system was trying to accomplish and be- 


came an advocate for the homogeneous 
groupings. Also during Martha's tenure, 
(fhe Linker, a monthly periodical, was 
created. 


In 1974 Mike and Carolyn Henebry as- 
sumed the presidency. Under their lead- 
ership, the LSA Newsletter was formed, 
which we still publish today as the Mini- 
link. The Minilink keeps parents inform— 
ed about the various happenings in school 
and the opportunities available for 
children and parents. 

When Liz Corcoran took over as presi- 
1977, the after- 
school sports program was instituted. 
This program was eventually taken over by 
the youth committee and finally by the 
recreation committee. Liz also oversaw 
the creation of the "Available Activities 
Booklet'' which we still publish and offer 
as a part of membership in the PTA. 

When Ellie Gallitano became the next 
president, from 1977 to 1979, she contin-— 


- pearance of a Wayland child). 


ued the LSA Exchange which she was re- 
sponsible for starting in 1974. Monica 
Duborg ran the Exchange very successfully 
for many years but it was finally dis- 
banded in 1983 when usage had declined. 
Under Ellie's leadership the LSA _ took 
over from the Parents' League of Boston 
the annual ski and skate sale, which has 
since become our major fundraiser. 

Joan Walker was’ president from '80- 
82. (You may have noticed by now that 
the LSA-PTA seems to have been a training 
ground for the School Committee.) Joan 
and her board undertook the project of 
educating the parent body on the implica- 
tions of Proposition 2%. 

Sue Millard took over in 1982 and saw 
the transfer of the LSA to a PTA. The 
affiliation with the National PTA enabled 
us to take advantage of the resources of 
an organization with a broader scope of 
children's and parents' issues. 

Tina Damico followed in '84 and with 
her perseverance and follow-through on 
the charge of Sue Millard and her board, 
the PTA worked to raise almost $10,000 
for the Christine Patterson Memorial 
Fund. (The Teacher's Association and the 
School Committee also contributed to this 
fund.) Christine Patterson was a librar- 
ian at the Brooks School who was credited 
with starting a program which brought au- 
thors of children's books to the Lincoln 
schools. This fund in her name will con- 
tinue to do that and has been expanded to 
support a program called "Art's Week," 
which brings artists from many disci- 
plines to the Lincoln schools. 

The PTA has also been called a "ser- 
vice committee" because it organizes many 
social events, including the luncheon for 
teachers the day before school opens, and 
coffees during the year at which school 
administrators and parents have an oppor- 
tunity to talk and share with one anoth- 
er. 

Depending on parent and teacher in- 
terest, there are programs throughout the 
year featuring speakers like Dr. Robert 
Brooks, who spoke recently\on ''Developing 
Self-Esteem in Children.''\ Our November 
program will focus on safety, and methods 
of handling our own fears when attempting 
to educate our children about potential 
dangers (in response to the recent disap-— 
We are al- 
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HEARTHSIDE ANTIQUE 
Hospitable Nineteenth Century Colonial 
With Small Barn On Quiet Country Lane 
Deftly Updated 
New Family Room-Dining Room-Kitchen 
Handsome Panelling and Pine Floors 
MLS $ 390,000 


GARDENSIDE UNIQUE 
Imaginative Contemporary on Over Two Acres 
Two Story Window-Wall of Glass 
Overlooks Oriental Garden 
Greenhouse and Small Apple Orchard 
Abutting Conservation Land 

MLS $ 475,000 | 


Peal A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 | 
Realtor 259-9220 © 369-1250 | 


WATERSIDE CONTEMPORARY 
Superlative Four Bedroom Home 
On Prestigious Todd Pond 
Birding and Canoeing at Your Doorstep 
Family Room plus Study 
Excellent Greenhouse near Water's Edge 
MLS_~ $ 595,000 


COUNTRYSIDE TRADITIONAL 
Elegant and Luxurious Four Bedroom Property 
In Wanted Sandy Pond. Area 
On Desirable Cul de Sac 
Generous Open Living Spaces 
Lavish Rec Room plus Lounge with Wet Bar 
MLS 3 590,000 


real A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 04773 


Realtor 259-9220 ¢ 369-1250 
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Christmas Trees 


STANDING DISPLAY 
CHRISTMAS 


TREES WREATHS 
| Oma DECORATED 
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A ere 

wx GIFT 

Me | CERTIFICATES 


OPEN DAILY 9:00am - 8:00pm 


McKNIGHT’S NURSERY SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 


ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON - LINCOLN LINE 


are $10. 
tained by contacting Denise Dean at 259- 


school is a challenge. 


meny, 


system 


his museum continues to give... 


so organizing a discussion group for par- 


ents on issues related to the junior high 


school student, such as homework and 


.developmental changes. 


With monies raised through member- 


‘ships and the Ski and Skate Sale we fund 


special projects like the Hartwell play- 
ground equipment and the Brooks School 


book awards, as well as the speaker pro- 


grams mentioned above. 

In this period of declining volun- 
teerism, one of the goals that we share 
with the schools is how best to utilize 


(the resources of our parents and other 
-members of the community who have talent, 


skills or just plain interest in being 
involved in the schools. The task of 
linking a person with the needs of the 
If anyone has 
ideas or suggestions about this or any 
other matter, please contact Wendy Ka- 
259-9354. 

We are very pleased that our member- 
ship this year has increased three-fold 
over last year. We would like to encour- 


age broader participation in the PTA and 
let people know that they do not have to 


be a current parent of children in the 
to be a member, to support the 
goals of our organization or to partici- 
pate in any of our programs. Memberships 
per household and can be ob- 


9854. 5) 
A HOLIDAY HELPER 


FROM DeCORDOVA MUSEUM 


In this, the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of Julian DeCordova's gift to the town, 
But have 
you thought about it as a source for your 
own gift giving this season? 

- It's a gift to yourself to enjoy! 
Just go, commune with the landscape, wan- 


der around and see the sculpture up close 


(there is a new one down the hill halfway 
to the pond), feel the late fall air... 
— But you are thinking of others now! 


OK, give your houseguests a treat by tak- 


ing them to the Museum exhibition late in 
the day, and then emerging to see the 
glorious sunset over Sandy Pond. 

— You protest that your urgency is 
for unusual gifts that can be wrapped and 
presented with pride and satisfaction. 
Good! Arrange to buy a work of art from 


the current exhibition, "Unaffiliated: 
Artists Without Galleries.'' You would be 
choosing among some of the most interest— 
ing works being done now in New England. 
The eighteen artists represented were 
selected from nearly a thousand who ap— 
plied to be in the exhibition. A price 
list is available at the reception desk, 
and the Museum will be glad to put you in 
touch with the artist. 

- Everybody likes candy. The Museum 
is selling little boxes of excellent 
chocolate called '"'Sweet—Art." By the 
way, if you are already a museum member 
and want to give a membership as a gift, 
the Museum will give you a box of Sweet-— 
Art as a thank-you. 

- A class in the Decordova Museum 
School of Art would be a wonderful and 
enduring gift. With one hundred classes 
offered each semester, you could please 
everybody on your list — children as well 
as grownups!!! 

-~ Did you know that the Museum 
School's small but remarkably complete 
art supply store is open to you? You'll 
find it in Studio One, so come, buy sup-— 
plies or a gift certificate for your fa- 
vorite artist. 

- The Museum calendar is full’ of 
events for December and January which 
would make welcome gifts. (Call 259-8355 
for a calendar or a newsletter.) There 
will be two concerts, a talk by the Dir- 
ector, artists' dialogues, tours, gallery 
talks. The’ event of January 24 is of 
special interest ~ a talk by Patterson 
Simmons of the Whitney Museum of Art in 
New York City, on ''The Whitney Biennial 
as a Barometer for Contemporary Art." 

~ And no doubt you can think of other 
ways to help Julian's gift to go on giv— 
ing. (3 


CLASSIC JAZZ AT THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


It's 1,519 miles from New Orleans to 
Lineoin...but the fortuitous’ comgact of 
an imaginative librarian and a jazz rec- 
ord collector, in the winter of 1982-83, 
resulted in the improbable translation of 
the Crescent City's unique musical art- 
form to the staid confines of the Tarbell 
Room just a few years ago. 

Ellen Sisco, ASsistant Director of 
the Lincoln Library, had noted that Bill 
Poisson, a mechanical engineer enjoying 
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Place Like a 


New Home For 


The Holidays... 


SUDBURY ; 
AGE: New LINCOLN 
STYLE: Center Entrance Colonial AGE:6 Years 
PRICE: $585,000 ' STYLE:Grand Colonial 
ROOMS: 10 PRICE :5/50,000 
LAND: 2 plus Acres ROOMS :10 Plus 
Offering the Premier Lifestyle LAND:34 Acres 


with spacious rooms that create 
a truly Elegant ambiance for 
Formal Entertaining with com- 
fort for every day Living. 


Abutting acres and acres 
of Conservation Land, 

this Home offers spacious 
like new condition. 


Re ORCAS REARS RES 


CONCORD STOW 
AGE: 13 Years AGE: New 
STYLE: Country Estate STYLE: Country Colonial 
PRICE: $740,000 PRICE: $329,000 
ROOMS: 16 ROOMS: 9 
LAND: 1.91 Acres LAND: 14 Acres 
This Custom Estate boasts Set against a back-drop of 
every ammenity, Elegance, Towering Pines, this sun- 
Quality and Sophistication. splashed country home offers 
Superiority is an understate- spacious rooms,quality con- 
ment. struction and a well thought 


out floor plan. Prime executive 
cul-de-sac location. 


RRAVAAAR AANA SAS 


Best wishes for a joyful holiday season 


and a bappyNew Dar. 


Cet eRe he ie ie he he ie ite to 


fepakedeye 
: Lincoln Road : ) é . 
1iP.0-Box 101 B.OM. O’ Brien, Ine. 
i Real Estate and Development 
VM. 
das (617) 259-9104 
CALL US FOR DETAILS! 


Visit our new pues page at the Lincoln ieee 


retirement in Lincoln, was an active bor-— 
rower from the library's jazz book and 
record collections. A requested survey 
Ot »these collections led naturally to 
Beraceeceacz — 1917-1942," an illustrat-— 
ed program of historic jazz performances, 
with commentary, put together by Bill in 
May 1983, at Ellen's suggestion. About a 
dozen enthusiasts, and a few pilgrims, 
came to the library and heard the likes 
of King Oliver, Louis Armstrong, Bix, the 
ODJB and the Nork, the Duke (Ellington) 
and other luminaries doing their thing. 


The dauntless Persis Murphy, faithful 
supporters Milt and Bea Page, the un- 
quenchable Gene Darling, a _ positive 
thinker like Roger Harris - these and 


other Lincolnians, plus afficionados from 
nearby, have become regulars at what are 
now monthly sessions of "'CJALL,'' now well 
into its third complete season (September 
— May). 

Prominent among several enthusiasts 
who have taken much of the burden of pro- 
gram production off Bill's shoulders is 
Ed Williams, an electronics wizard re- 
tired from Raytheon. Ed furnishes and 
Operates the sound reproduction equipment 
used in the Tarbell Room, giving listen- 
ers the benefit of state-of-the-art high 
fidelity in stereo. He has also become a 
regular "Guest Collector," often building 
programs around his own live recordings 
of jazz performances in area clubs. His 
proficiency in multiple microphoning, 
four-track taping (with subsequent remas— 
tering for balance and equalization) has 
progressed to a level hardly distinguish- 
able in quality and "realism'"' from the 
best commercially produced LP's. He 
makes copies of each program available at 


cost; a cassette is also added to the li- 
brary's archives each month for circula- 
tion. 

In a leisurely trend toward making 
CJALL a "multimedia" presentation, Bill 
has illustrated some of his programs with 
slides, using archival, as well as cur- 
rent portraits and candids, of the per- 
formers whose work is being heard. Many 
have commented favorably that this lends 
to the illusion of really "being there" 
during the playing of some jazz classic. 

An exciting feature of CJALL which 
bids fair to become an annual event is 
"Live Jazz at the Pierce House,'' a season 


closer that was inaugurated in May 1984 
with a concert presented by the "All New 
Old Brown Pigeons,'' a traditional jazz 
band based in Concord. (They adopted 
their name, so it is said, at’ the point 
where they ran out of patience with lis- 
teners who kept asking "Are you the New 
Black Eagles?"') The current year fea- 
CUred™ Lincoln) Sea Owl labore Hite Jaze 
Band,"' a dedicated group made up mostly 
of men from M.I.T. The identity of the 
live performers for next spring is not 
known at this writing, but plans are un- 
derway to assemble a "dream band" of out— 
standing musicians from the Boston area, 
a source, incidentally, that ranks among 
the best in the nation - certainly on a 
par with New York, Chicago and the West 
Coast. 

If you like jazz, or if you think you 
might, watch the local "Calendar" for 
scheduled dates. Come to the library 
some Wednesday at 7:30 P.M. and ''Hear the 
Truth!" — and - try to bring a friend or 
Cwo!ls) ®) 


THE LINCOLN CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


The Lincoln Conservation Commission 
has two principal charges: enforcing ti.< 
Massachusetts Wetlands Protection Act on 
a local basis and preserving and main-—- 
taining Lincoln's open space. The Com- 
mission was formed in 1958 when it ac-— 
quired its first piece of conservation 
land, fourteen acres on Sandy Pond owned 
by the Garland family. Since that time, 
the board has worked very hard to devel- 
op, update, and implement an Open Space 
Plan for Lincoln. The Commission spends 
a great deal of time on wetlands inter- 
ests as well. The development of Lin- 
coln's Wetland Zoning By-Law, and numer- 
ous public hearings under this by-law and 
the state statute to better protect crit- 
ical wetlands are two examples of their 
work. 

Since the beginning, the Commission 
has been dedicated to the protection of 
Lincoln's natural resources. Presently, 
the board consists of Chairman J. Quincy 
Adams and members Kenneth Bassett, Joseph 


Bower, Lee Dane, Robert Mack, Nathalie 
Rice, and William Rizzo. They supervise 
the work of their staff: Conservation 


Administrator/Ranger Tara Hall, Conserva-— 
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TRANSLUCENT COLOR GLOSS 


Now Matrix unleashes new translucent 
energy fc for your hair with Prizms. From 


svelg color accents to the most vibrant 
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hair's natural vc acts with a new 


definition of hair color excitement. And 


Prizms is gentle. a sumptuous blend 
of pure organic colors and rich condi- 
tioners to leave your hair with brilliant NG 

shine, luxurious body and manage- , 
ability Prizms: contains no peroxide 
or ammonia and gently fades away 
with each shampoo. Color shy? Try 
Clear Gloss for brilliant shine andich 
condition with no color change. Ask 
your Matrix Synergy Salon, stylist about 


rec aes 


PUGS _. because hair color today | IS. C 
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Lincoln Beauty Salon 
Lewis St. 


Lincoln 259-2351 
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tion Land Manager Michael Murphy, and 
Conservation Crew members Robert Benson 
and Richard Lachappelle. 

As the Commission looks ahead to the 
1990's, it is nearing the end of the ac- 
quisition phase of the Open Space Plan 
and is concentrating more and more on 
management of Conservation lands. Man— 
agement strategies include a farm land 
rental program, the Ranger program, peri- 
odic forestry work, trail maintenance and 
construction, fuel wood sales, and road-— 
side tree planting and care. 

Where is the conservation land lo- 
cated? The Commission owns and manages 
thirteen hundred acres, which encompasses 
over thirty miles of trails. The princi- 
pal conservation areas are Sandy Pond; 
Mount Misery, which abuts St. Anne's and 
Route 117; and Pine Hill, located between 
Walden and Sandy Pond. In addition, the 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust awns and 
manages three hundred acres of conserva- 
tion land. Both the Land Trust and the 
Commission hold Conservation Restrictions 
on an additional two hundred and eight 
acres. These restrictions prevent the 
land from being developed either over a 
limited period of time or in perpetuity. 
A map showing these and other conserva- 
tion parcels, trails, and parking areas 
is available at the Town Offices for 
$2.00 

As noted earlier, the Commission has, 
to a large degree, completed the acquisi- 
tion phase of its Open Space Plan. There 
are, however, a few very critical pieces 
left. The board is currently involved in 
active negotiations with two land owners 
and plans to present these parcels to 
Town Meeting. The Commission looks for- 
ward to continuing their long history of 
protecting Lincoln's natural resources. 

® 
THE BEMIS FREE LECTURES 


In 1890 George Bemis left to the Town 
of Lincoln a most unusual and valuable 
legacy, to be used for "an annual course 
of public lectures of an instructive and 
elevating character."" For nearly a cen- 
tury, Lincoln residents have had _ the 
privilege of seeing and hearing, without 
cost, speakers of international note who 
have addressed a variety of topics, from 
poetry to politics, from ecclogy to eco- 
nomics, and including travel, sports and 


journalism. Robert Frost, Rachel Carson, 
Margaret Mead, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan are but a few 
of the outstanding Bemis lecturers during 
the past twenty-five years. More recent-— 
ly Lester Thurow, Helen Caldicott, Betty 
Friedan, Jean Mayer, and Beth and Thomas 
Winship have been Bemis lecturers. To 
reach out to as wide an audience as pos-— 
sible, we have also had concert perfor- 
mances such as The Boston Camerata and a 
lecture demonstration by Celtics star, 
Dave Cowens. 

Despite Gearge Bemis' generosity, as 
time went on, the annual interest from 
his bequest became insufficient to meet 
the expenses of the lecture series which 
had increased with inflation. Thus, an 
additional gift to the town in 1982 from 
John Todd, made in memory of three of his 
relatives who had served as Bemis Trus- 
tees at various times, was especially 
welcome. Mr. Todd's bequest, added to 
the Bemis funds, enables the trustees to 
continue to invite the outstanding speak- 
ers and performers whom the town has come 
to expect. 

It has become the custom in recent 
years to have two or three Bemis Lectures 
each season. One of these is designated 
as the John Todd Memorial Lecture and re- 
lates to one of Mr. Todd's special inter- 
ests, such as theater oar nature. 

The lecture series is administered by 
three trustees who are elected by the 
town for staggered three-year terms. The 
trustees are assisted by a committee 
which suggests programs and helps with 
publicity and arrangements. However, 
everyone in town is encouraged to forward 
names of possible speakers to the trus- 
tees who try to respond to .the interests 
of the whole tcwn. The current trustees 


are Allen Rossiter, Lucia MacMahon, and 
Amalie Kass. Committee members are Re- 
becca Chase, Nancy Coons, Saville Davis, 
Nancy Ellis, Ann Gannett, Lee Harrison, 
and Jeanne Healey. 

The Bemis Lectures are held at the 
Brooks School Auditorium, usually on Fri- 
day evenings. A town-wide mailing and 
newspaper notices inform townspeople 
about the lectures. Lincoln is fortunate 
indeed to be the beneficiary of the Bemis 
and Todd legacies. "Instructive and ele- 
vated'"' remain our key words and we can 
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Lily NEXUS 


The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
Hair Fashions 

will advise you 

on which 


NEXUS Shampoo 
is right for you. 


mulated for the 80's St pti 
Country 


Hair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


Blas e207 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 
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BLESSINGTON INC. 


REMODELING SPECIALISTS 
REPAIR - RENOVATION - ADDITIONS 
SIDING - GUTTERS - ROOFING 
Estimates & references gladly furnished 


Call Marie at 692-8428 days 
or 779-5194 evenings 


BLESSINGTON INC. 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 


GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


_ Shakespeare, 


all be thankful for the foresightedness 
of these two Lincoln citizens who have 
enabled us to enjoy the Bemis Lectures 
every year. "a 


“THE LINCOLN PLAYERS 


This will be the tenth consecutive 
year of production for the Players’ orga- 
nization, which was resurrected from a 
long hiatus in 1975 with the very suc- 


cessful "Unsinkable Molly Brown," direct-— 


ed by Barbara Sisson. 
group has 


Since then, the 
been performing Gershwin to 

while attempting to enrich 
the lives of Lincoln townspeople with en- 
tertaining theater and broad community 
participation. The goal of the organiza- 
tion continues to be to provide a forum 
for the exchange of creative ideas and to 
further social development among resi- 
dents of Lincoln and neighboring communi- 
ties. Generally, the group chooses plays 


that can be cast with many people from 


all 


age groups. This enables them to 


_communicate and work together, an oppor- 


expanded your range of skills, 
_coln Players has a place for you. 


tunity they might not otherwise have. In 
addition, the Players serves the communi- 
ty by sharing its resources. It gives 
educational scholarships as well as 
lights and other equipment for town fa- 
cilities. 

The Players enthusiastically welcomes 
new members. No matter how limited or 
the Lin- 

If you 


like to work hard, have fun, meet lots of 


interesting people and can remember not 
to whistle backstage, call: 259-0619 or 


259-0347. 


are today: 
herty, Farrar, Flint, Harrington, Peirce, 
Smith, 


THE LINCOLN GRANGE 


When Lincoln Grange 129 was first or- 


ganized in 1886, nearly one hundred years 


Same names were familiar that 
Baker, Coburn, Sherman, Do- 


ago, the 


Snelling, and Wheeler. Then in 
1911 our own Isabel Peirce joined. She 
had counted the weeks, then the days, un- 
til her fourteenth birthday when she was 
old enough to become a member. 

‘ The Grange is America's oldest farm 
Organization and the only rural frater- 
nity in the world. The seven founders 
organized the Grange in 1867, immediately 
after the Civil War, to help restore ne- 


glected fields and to increase the food 
supply. 

It also brought lonely farm families 

together in fellowship to solve common 
problems. It was the first organization 
in America to give women equal voice and 
vote. In fact, nine women have been Mas-— 
ter of the Lincoln Grange 129 since 1928 
when Isabel Peirce first held that of- 
fice. 
There are Junior Granges in some ar- 
which are open to children between 
ages of five and fourteen. Those who 
are fourteen years of age are eligible 
for full membership in a Subordinate 
Grange. 

The Subordinate Grange is family, ori- 
ented and Lincoln Grange members range in 
age from the twenties on up, with all 
having an equal say. What other organi- 
zations can say that? 

Lincoln Grange 129 aids the 
hospitals, spina bifida, CARE, 
project, Children's Hospital, Thompson's 
sland, tecce Contests are offered 
through the National Grange in photogra-— 
phy, art, crafts, essay, sewing (also for 
non-members), and many others. 

Although Grange business is conducted 


eas 
the 


local 
heifer 


in closed meetings, many programs are 
frequently open to the public, such as 
Installations, Community Citizen Award 


Night, Boosters' Night, and anniversa- 
ries. This coming year Lincoln Grange 
129 is proud to announce its one hun- 


dredth anniversary, which will be cele- 
brated in April 1986. ® 


259-8034 259-9794 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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LINCOLN CENTER 
THE NEW CONTEMPORARIES 


Art-Deco Ambiance 


A wonderful flow for the 
most elegant entertaining 
...but designed for prac- 
tical family comfort. 


$795,000. MLS 


Breathe akin gy secu: 


Words can not adequately 
describe this master- 
piece!) (ASK?) /eUtahas 
been included! A per- 
fect blending of art 

and structural excel- 
lence. 


$940,000. MLS 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Nine Lewis Street @ Lincoin, MA 01773 
W. ROBERT PEARMAIN, G.R.I. LOIS KRASILOVSKY 
SHEILA HARDING, G.R.I. NANCY MURPHY, G.R.I. 
Tara Chaletzky 259-9700 Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Barbara Lennhoff : Carol Mankowich 
443-5299 Martha Snelling 


LINCOLN AND LAND 


ON LINCOLN HILL. A truly charming antique carefully and tastefully restored 
in 1965. (New 3-zone heat, 100 amp wiring, 3 1/2 new baths, etc.) Skillfully 
blended additions create a grand-piano living room, 16 ft. dining room, 
library, 2nd living roum (or family room) - all with working fireplaces (six 
in all!). Kitchenette in wing for in-law suite with separate entry and 
parking - excellent professional office opportunity of perhaps rental 

apartment. Very private lawn, terrace, gardens - a horticul* ists delight! 

Call us for further details. 

$450,000. MLS Exclusive 


| LAND BEAUTIFUL LAND, 10 1/2 ACRES! Imagine: Site of old farm - stone walls, 


orchard, open field, huge hickory trees, lilacs and other flowering trees, old 
cart road and handsome barn foundation, PLUS architect d gned small 
contemporary (easy expand or add it to a new large house . 16 year 
restriction against subdivision, then perhaps 1 or 2 lots. Long term 

| investment? Compare to bonds or stocks! EXTREMELY PRIVATE. 

$575,000. MLS Exclusive 


MORE BEAUTIFUL LAND - 8 1/2 ACRES! In northeast Wayland (the “country part”) 

next to conservation land. Building site way off road, high-dry woods, large 

open field, sweeping country vistas: Very private setting for one house only. 
$325,000. (Lower price perhaps by 
accepting conservation restrictions.) 
MLS Exclusive Details? Call us. 


group/west 


REALTORS 
Nine Lewis Street ¢ Lincoin, MA 01773 


W. ROBERT PEARMANIN, G.R.I. LOIS KRASILOVSKY 
SHEILA HARDING, G.R.I. NANCY MURPHY, G.R.I. 
Tara Chaletzky 259-9700 Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Barbara Lennhoff Carol Mankowich 

443-5299 Martha Snelling 
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HOUSING: WHAT DOES LINCOLN NEED? 


Recenily the League of Women Voters 
published a booklet by this same title 
which pulls together into one document 
history, surveys, needs, and possible 
ideas for creating affordable housing in 
Lincoln. It is our latest effort in ap— 
plying our position on land-use planning 
that calls for "continued efforts and at- 
tention to maintaining population diver- 
Si Gy. = 

Why does Lincoln need population di- 
versity? Biologic theory suggests that 
the broader the gene pool the richer the 
evolutionary development, and the greater 
the chances for cross-fertilization. 5! 
believe these same principles apply to 
the microcosm of a community. By looking 
at what diversity means, we can evaluate 
the potential benefits we might derive 
Fromcuc. 

Appropriately enough, diversity in 
population implies a variety of differ- 
ences. Diversity includes wide differ- 
ences in age. Youthful evergy can learn 
from senior experience. Cultural and ra- 
cial diversities allow all of us to learn 
from others' points of view. When we be— 
gin to appreciate a different artistic or 
historical perception, we enrich our un- 
derstanding of all culture. Even con- 
flicts of interest serve a purpose if 
they allow us to develop tolerance and 
patience, traits sorely needed in the 
world at large. A broad spectrum of oc-— 
cupations not only represents another 
form of diversity, but means that the 
town will be able to call upon residents 
for almost any kind of expertise. Income 
diversity is important in order for the 
town to carefully order its priorities 
mand seek the most cost-effective use of 
town funds. 

A diverse population requires housing 
that is diverse in size, type, and price. 
When segments of the population who can- 
not find suitable housing are forced to 
go elsewhere, the richness of the commun- 
ity is diminished. What is so serious 
about the lack of affordable housing in 
Lincoln is that it is driving Lincoln 
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people out of town. Let me give a few 
examples. 

The current prices for howsing gan 
tcwn are so expensive that most young 


couples find it very difficult to live in 
Lincoln. Should we worry? Yes, because 
these people become the volunteers who 
invest time and energy into a community, 
not having the resources to just "buy" 
good schooling, athletic programs, and 
other enrichment activities for their 
children. Some of these young people 
grew up in. Lincoln, have strong roots 
here, and have longstanding reasons to 
support Lincoln as adults. Many Lincoln 
leaders have started on child-centered 
committees and moved on to town-centered 
boards, a practise of great benefit to 
the town. 

At the other end of the age spectrum 
we have our senior citizens, whose physi- 
cal and financial resources can change 
substantially over time. The number of 
residents in this age group is growing. 
If we make no provision for those who 
cannot remain totally independent, we are 
effectively forcing them to leave Lin- 
coln, no matter how long or well they 
have served the town. This is a serious 
problem with broad social implications, 
since any one town's failure to provide 
for the needs of all of its citizens must 
use some of the resources of another 
town, and in the process force the less 
affluent of that town to be displaced as 
well. At the end of this ripple effect 
will be the poeple who will have no place 
at all to po. 

Another reason why housing is so ex— 
pensive here is because of the kind of 
community that Lincoln is. Giving and 
getting good service is a characteristic 
of the town. This is true “for, ene 
schools, the fire and police department, 
the library, as well as the many town 
Boards and Committees. Those who are 
both employees and residents have an ex- 
tra level of knowledge about the town, 
and a double commitment to it. There was 
strong sentiment at the last Land Use 
Conference that it is to the town's ad- 
vantage for town employees to live in 


Lincoln, because the traits that make 
good employees make good citizens. We 
took one small step in this direction at 
the Special Town Meeting in October when 
we arranged to lease the house on Sunny- 
side Lane, but more needs to be done if 
we wish to pursue this goal. 

Current development pressures are 
putting severe strains on both the hous- 
ing market and open space. Years ago 
Lincoln saw what would happen to open 
space if no steps were taken to preserve 
it: it would disappear. The same pat-— 
tern is happening in housing. Lincoln 
has not been blind to this peril, and has 
taken a number of different steps over 
the last ten years to try to create op- 
portunities for moderate-income housing. 
Unfortunately, the needs have been grow- 
ing faster than our response to date. We 
must continue to use the same foresight, 
creativity, and commitment to insure af- 
fordable housing in Lincoln that we used 
to maintain its open space. 

Diversity means’ richness. Whether 
it's a gene pool or a community, the more 
elements that can be combined, the great-— 
er the possibilities for success. The 
League of Women Voters hopes that the 
citizens of Lincoln will discuss the is- 
sue of affordable housing, decide what is 
best for the town, and devote its many 
resources of time and talent, as weli as 
money, to accomplishing those goals. 


Susan Harding, President 
League of Women Voters 


Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
(at the TEXACO station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 


The League of Women Voters of Lincoln 


welcomes new members 
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Dues: one-half year 
Individual $10.00 
Household (2) $17.50 


Mail to LWV of Lincoln, P.O.Box 146, 
Lincoln Center, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


Service 
League in+ 
vites everyone 
to its Annual Tea 
and Xmas Sale at the 
Church on Concord Road, 
Saturday, DECEMBER 7 2-4 p.m 
Door prizes-two cabbage patch 
Dolls, Raffle tickets available 
from Service League Members. Proceeds 


jee to Rosie's Place and USES 


(pees ert ig activities 2h) 


The Holiday Muffin. 


Our best-selling Miracle Muffin is just an everyday 
muffin. Our customers who like being healthy and 
good-looking eat at least one Miracle Muffin each 
day. We understand that. But how about a new 
muffin that is mixed and baked to make good 
times great. Like our Holiday Muffin. Any muffin 
stuffed with cranberry, apple and pecans cannot 
be for bad times. If you have a friend that can 
afford to give you one, take it. One bite and its 
party time. You can be very special giving a fresh- 
baked batch at holiday or party time. Yourholiday 
hostess will know you want them to enjoy life. All 
in good taste, of course. Available only at 
Crumble Station, the birthplace of the Miracle 
Muffin. Union Avenue, Sudbury. Call 443-2132 
and let's talk about good taste. 


dressmaking 
custom fitting 
Weddings a specialty 


(61%) 26349925 Acton,MA 


Il Chee 


ay Bretiah Gt Ca ia talons: 
A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


Serving Dinners Poe VOSpec t Games 
Waltham. Maa 


Tuesday-Saturday 6-1 
Sunday 6=9 


OA p4%08 
p.m 


For reservations call 894-2234 
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campus. 


during the day. 


OPEN CAMPUS AND BRAD SARGENT 


by Dave Myers 
Student, Lincoln-Sudbury High School: 
Seeature Editor, The Promethean. 


In spring 1985, the Lincoln-Sudbury 
(L-S) School Committee made what many 
considered to be a monumental decision. 
For the first time in many years, the 
policy regarding open/closed campus 
would be changed. Now, two months after 
the instigation of this new policy, 
perhaps it is time to take a look at it, 


and see just how well it is working. 


. 
} 
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The actual change in policy is not 
huge. Before, any non-freshman could 
leave the school grounds at any time. 
Now, any non-freshman is still allowed 
to leave school at any time, provided 
he/she has a max-ed card (a 
school-issued photo I.D.).. Although, 
according to Superintendent/Principal 
Brad Sargent, "there had been rumblings 
for some time," wide attention was not 
truly focused on the policy until late 
last winter when three L-S students were 
involved in car accident while off 
"Also," said Sargent, "there's 
been a changing flow of the way that 
people feel about students using the 
school as a totally open campus." 

But miany students, said Brad Sargent, 
misunderstand the policy. "The 
intention wasn't to have it (the school) 
seem like an armed prison camp; the 
intention was to put a little bit of 
control into who was leaving, and to 
also allow parents and students together 
to exercise the option." In other words 
the school has given L-S parents more 
control over what their childern do 
This does not, 
necessarily, protect L-S from liability 
if a student is involved in an accident 
during school hours. In fact, says Brad 
Sargent, "I'm not even sure that's 
changed because of our current policy." 

So the issue, it seems, does not lie 
in how the present policy compares to 


the previous one, because the two are 
very similar. Rather, it lies in, how 
the system differs from that of the 
schools surrounding L-S--Concord- 
Carlisle, Weston, and Wayland, for 
example. "At Concord- Carlisle," says 
Brad Sargent, "underclassmen (freshmen 
and sophomores) cannot leave campus at 
all, and upperclassmen cannot return 
once’ they have; Weft... And: they. all, «must 
be in certain designated areas. They 
are not free to roam around the whole 
school." Weston's and Wayland's systems 
are considerably less liberal than L-S. 

"“Vhat I'd like to think is that, 
because of the way we have mutally 
treated each Jommen ver thery cars: 
there's a sense on the part of most 
students, and clearly staff, that we 
trust students to be young adults, and 
that they handle that responsibility as 
well as people who are fourteen to 
eighteen years old handle that kind of 
responsibility," says Superintendent 
Sargent. "And whether it's better than 
other towns, I don't know. Whether it's 
different, I think it may be, and I'm 
proud of that." Brad Sargent added that 
he would not like to see the policy any 
more restricted than it now is. 

Many people have wondered how well 
received the new system has been with 
the community as a whole. When asked if 
there had been any problems, complaints, 
or difficulties, Brad Sargent replied, 
simply, "I haven't heard any." 

So, it seems that we have very little 
reel controversy surrounding the 
situation. Students are fairly content, 
parents are happier now that they have 
more control, and the school is 
comfortable with its decision. It would 
be truly wonderful if every policy 
change made by the school was so easily 
likeable, and quickly embraced. i} 
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FAT IS A THREE LETTER WORD 


by Joan Perera 


"What is fat? What do you mean when 
youc say you feel fat?" These are ques= 
tions asked of eating-disordered girls by 
Patricia Warner, President and co-founder 
of The Anorexia Nervosa Aid Society, (AN- 
AS): "Is 'fat' the way a girl feels when 
her self-confidence is low, when she's 
anxious about school work or when she's 
sad about a failed relationship? If so, 
let's talk about these issues and about 
how to deal with the feelings underlying 
the symptomatic behavior." 

Mrs. Warner speaks with compassion on 
the subject of Anorexia Nervosa and Bul- 
imia. "Roughly one in 150 individuals in 
the high-risk population (high school 
through college-age females in competi- 
tive, achievement oriented settings) is 
eating-disordered. Males comprise less 
than 10% of the anorexic population. But 
the existence of self-starvation is not 
new,'' states Warner. "Religious zealots 
and ascetics have practiced it for cen- 
turies, and today political prisoners 
stage hunger strikes as a method of mak- 
ing statements or achieving demands. But 
the phenomena of low self-esteem, dis-— 
torted body-thinking and self-imposed 
Starvation by girls and young women is on 
the rise. Once believed to affect only 
the well-off, anorexia nervosa is spread-— 
ing across a wide socio-economic spec-— 
trum, both here and abroad, as is bulim— 
ia, the closely related syndrome which 
manifests itself in binge-purge behav— 
OTe 

Mrs. Warner points to the enormous 
emphasis on thin-ness in the media and 
entertainment field, and she _ mentions 
studies which show models getting thinner 
over the past fifteen years. "A whole 
generation of women is growing up," says 
Patricia Warner, "feeling insecure about 
their bodies. They want love and accep-— 
tance but can't identify the hunger. If 
only they had less cellulite, here, 
there, everything would be fine." 

At one point in the interview, Mrs. 
Warner refers to Catherine Steiner-Adair, 
a psychologist at Children's Hospital, 
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and a director of the ANAS Board. A 
leading researcher in eating disorders, 


Steiner-Adair notes that, "society is) 
saying you should try to cnaaee your bo— 
dy, not accept it as it “1S Vege wWhy cag 


some women,'' queries Warner, "go on and 
off diets with the regularity of a metro— 
nome while others continue into a self— 
starvation pattern? Where does the seri-— 
ous trouble begin?" | 

The ANAS President admits that Ano— 
rexia Nervosa and Bulimia present a baf- 
fling picture to the experts. Familial, 
cultural, psycho-dynamic, and biological 
factors are interrelated determinants 
which vary in importance from one case to 
another. Common denominators in the ill— 
ness are a patient's lack of identity and 
fear of self-assertion. Anorexics are 
often deficient in a sense of autonomy 
and in the ability to modulate control. 
The illness often develops, in a vulner- 
able individual, at a time of separation 
from the family (like going away to col- 
lege) when the girl is faced with deci- 
sions that she feels inadequate to make. 
In the last decade much research has been 
done, and specialists are gathering more 
clues to the causes of Anorexia Nervosa, 
and they are developing new ways of deal— 
ing with the illness. Paralleling the 
advances in treatment is the growth of 
ANAS. | 

Co-founded in 1978 by Patricia Warner 
and Dana Atchley, The Anorexia Nervosa 
Aid Society evolved from their personal 
experiences as parents of eating-—disord- 
ered daughters. In 1972 when Mrs. War- 
ner's child was diagnosed anorectic, nei- 
ther she nor her husband had ever heard 
of the illness. She felt ignorant, hope- 
less and alone. "Everything I read talk— 
ed about faulty mothering...it was the 
worst of times for there was no support 
group to turn to, no network of caring." | 

Out of this anguishing period grew 
the idea of establishing a self-help or— 
ganization for anorectics, bulimics and 
their families. Officially launched in 
August 1978, ANAS has a twelve member 


| 


policy-forming Board of Directors. In 
addition to the Atchleys and Patricia 
Warner, there are specialists from Child- 
ren’s Hospital and the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, there are two members-at-large 
from the ANAS leadership training group, 
and there is always a recovered anorec-— 
tic. ‘Boston is at the cutting edge of 
scientific and medical breakthrough. We 
decided early-on to maintain a close li- 
aison with the professional community." 
Mrs. Warner alludes to ANAS' unique 
location in the metropolitan area. Al- 
though headquartered in Lincoln, ANAS or- 


ganizes workshops and conferences 
throughout the state. ANAS workshops are 
located in several hospitals where they 


are considered an important part of the 
anorectics' treatment. Led by a trained 
team of two leaders (a mental health pro- 
fessional and a recovered anorexic), the 
workshops meet once a week in blocks of 
ten weeks. Individuals are placed care- 
fully by age and stage in life, into 
groupings. Mrs. Warner facilitates a 
monthly psycho-educational workshop for 
parents. It meets at St. Anne's Church 
in Lincoln, and Mrs. Warner asks experts 
to speak, in order to help parents put 
aside their guilt and get on with their 
own agendas. The parents' workshop is 
free and open to the ANAS membership and 
to clinicians in the eating—disorder 
field. Each spring ANAS sponsors an Eat-— 
ing Disorder Conference at Tufts. 

"IT guess you would say that we're a 


hybrid mental health organization in the ° 


business of making connections." says 
Mrs. Warner in referring to ANAS' other 
services. A monthly newsletter goes to 
the fifteen—-hundred membership which in- 
cludes schools, clinics and individuals. 
It highlights personal stories of anorex- 
ics and bulimics, and it focuses on is-— 
Sues ranging from new research, to Blue 
Cross/ Blue Shield regulations, to the 
death of Karen Carpenter from Ipecac a- 
buse." 

"We have a Speakers' Bureau which is 
made up of locally-based health profes-— 
sionals, and we receive frequent calls 
for the services of nurses, therapists, 
qutritionists, and recovered individuals 
to speak. Presently we are working on a 
new preventive program which we can take 
to schools and colleges. We are looking 


for funding for this." 

The ANAS office is open Monday-Friday 
from 9:00 until 6:00, and the telephone 
rings frequently. Receiving an average 
of 150 calls per week, the ANAS staff re- 
sponds empathetically. Some callers are 
taking a first step to learn more about 
the illness, and others are desperate for 
help. 

"The hotline is draining, for depres- 
sion almost always accompanies the eating 
disorder. But the hotline is at the very 
core of what we're all about. Many ano- 
rectics who come through tell us that 
their call for help, the caring voice at 
the other end, made the difference be- 
tween giving up and going on." 

Patricia Warner stresses that the 
road to health is gradual. "As there are 
many paths into anorexia so are there 
many routes out.'' © A small number will 
not make it, cautions Mrs. Warner; but 
for the most part her tone is reassuring 
and positive. She talks with confidence 
about the workshops which for many girls 
are their hope for a life free of starv- 
ing or stuffing. The groups of eight to 
ten members are co-led by a mental health 
professional and a recovered anorexic. 
"They provide a safe environment in which 
girls begin for the first time to get in 
touch with the feelings that underlie the 
anorectic behavior. They begin to speak 
with a new kind of honesty about their 
emotional hungers and angers and their 
need of- relationships."" Mrs. Warner em-— 
phasizes the importance of self-caring, 
and she points to the need for girls and 
women to find their "own voices." 

ANAS is a charitable, non-profit or- 
ganization. Interested individuals are 
encouraged to take out memberships. Pre- 
sently the Board is trying to establish a 
scholarship fund for needy 
who cannot pay the fee to join a group. 
"Anorexia is no longer a disease of the 
affluent. It is present in every econom— 
ic group." 

Mrs. Warner's desire for scholarship 
funds reflects the commitment of ANAS to 
be attentive to the needs of all afflict-— 
ed individuals and their families. More 
information is available by contacting 
ANOREXIA Nervosa Aid Society of Massachu- 
setts, Box 213, Lincoln Center, MA. 
01773; Tele 259-9767 ® 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


FOR CHILDRENS BOOKS 


by Nancy Hammond 


When I was a child, my Great-aunt 
iMiargie sent me a book every Christmas, - 
I appreciated the gift that ‘came. from - 


such a distant relative who was. under. ee 


obligation to send anything. . ‘Still, jae 
thought her a bit eccentric... Didn't she 
know that things other than’ books.. 
cualified as presents? Yer. annual. firra, 
flat. package--which never. provoked the 
question "What?" but only: 
was always opened. last: Once unwrapped, 
the book. was often: set ‘aside in favor of 
more glamorous gifts like one year's 
favorite: a Sonja Henie doll. 

But days or weeks later when I'd 
grown tired of stroking the doll's 
velvet costume and putting on and off 
her ice skates, I'd be ready to dig into 
a good. book --and Great-aunt Margie's | 
choices were usually that: .Some [| 
proclaimed sO Pe eagtely. others I 


enjoyed only a year or two later when. in 


a quiet moment I'd rediscover them. 
Yet, while most Christmas gifts 
disappeared over the years--discarded, 
outgrown or nappily bestowed upon 
someone else- Great-aunt “Margie's books 
remained among the few possessions with 
which I was idach to” part. 


These experiences and others with my 


own children have convinced ime that 
books, if well chosen, often make 
lasting gifts. With many new titles 
flipping through my head as a result of 
reviewing children's books for the past 
few years, I'll describe--proceeding 
upwards by age-range-~several 1985 
favorites that may suit a child on your 
gift list. The books mentioned can be 
found in the Children's Room of the 
Lincoln Library; Children's Librarians 
Amy Gavalis and Cathy Brannen are 
excellent sources for more suggestions. 


Two sets of books exemplify a recent — 


publishing trend; a boom in books for 
babies. Four small, square volumes by 
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Roseriary.: vvells--'ax's Sath, 


stance (each | $3.50; 


_- board-book - Phe: with sturdy, laminated | 
. pages and’ rounded. edges (thé better: to 


"hich - One Tecan. 


Max's. 
}- . 7 a. 
WIAX Breakfast and tax a 
Dial) appear. in 


Bedtime; 


cnew: on). Pach features: a realistic, < 


_ dom estic’ episode about. two pudgy 


anthropomorphic. rabbits: young. Max. and 


' nis -oldér..sister Ruby.” AQ rabbit totew 
Ponder 
mininialt vocabulary: -for. instance, "No," 


Max ‘tike . most toddlers, uses. ‘His: 


"Bad Ege"; "All Gone"-. effectively. In 
Max's Bedtime, iiax lies rigidly atop his 
bedcovers; his red rubber elephant is 
missing and he can't sleep without it. 
Sleepy Ruby proffers her toys witnout 
success until Max's bed becomes so 
crowded, he falls off...and joyfuly 

spies his beloved elephant under the 
bed. | Tucking worn-out 


"Good night!" The- 


bold colors underscore the two siblings’ 


-emphatic personalities. 


Another quartet for the very young 
-Jan Ormerod's Dad's Back, Messy Baby, 
Reading, and Sleeping eeping ($4.95 each; 
Lothrop)-. depict the interaction between 
a lively toddler and a bemused but 
loving father. Ever in motion, the 
young child climbs upon the 
bespectacled, bearded father who is 
absorbed in a book in Reading. Standing 
on the father's shoe, climbing over his 
lanky leg, pushing up through his lap, 
the baby finally captures the father's 


eye by peeping over the top of his book. 


Cheerfully succumbing to the invasion, 
the father perches his glasses on the 
baby's. nose and cradles the child in his 
lap as they "read" together. Washed in 
gentle. watercolors, the illustrations 
continue the action onto the end papers. 
ror prescnool and early elementary 


school children Dartmouth art professor 


Ashley Bryan has edapted a West Indian 


Ruby into his bed 
"were “she has fallen asleep; ‘ax 
,, contently calls out, 
context and the uncluttered pictures in 


ee 


folk tale that tells of a time when Cat 
and Rat were best friends. Illustrated 
with animated drawings and told in a 
lilting style with rhythmic refrains, 

The Cat's Purr ($9.95; Atheneum) unveils 
a clever surprise ending that offers one 
explanation for why Cat and Rat became 
enemies and why cats purr. 

' Some second graders and most fifth 
graders will be able to independently 

read Sarah, Plain and Tall ($8.89; 
Harper), a warm, homespun story of 
family life on the frontier. In simple 
‘but limpid prose, Patrician MacLachlan 
recounts how motherless Anna and Caleb's 
hardworking father places a newspaper ad 


for a wife. Sarah from ‘aine answers. 
‘After an exchange of letters--Anna wants 
‘to know if she can braid hair and make 
stew and Caleb asks if she can keep a 
fire going and if she snores--Sarah, who 
‘warns that she is not mild-mannered, 
‘agrees to a month's trial visit As the 
‘two children grow to love the candid yet 
‘sensitive woman, they realize she is 
homesick for her family and the sea; 
‘remembering the trial is two-way, they 
watch with trepidation for signs of her 
decision. The touching, slim story has 
the timeless appeal of a classic. 

_ An elegantly designed, nonfiction 
volume for junior high readers and up, 
Commodore Perry in the Land of the 
Bhogun ($13.00; Lothrop) presents an 
engaging, well-balanced account of the 
historic meeting of two disparate 
cultures. Author Rhoda Blumberg uses an 
‘Impressive selection of period art 
-including that of the official artists 

of the Perry expedition as well as 
formal and informal work by Japanese 
artists- to help chronicle the American 
Miaval officer's diplomatic success in 
convincing isolationist Japan to open 

its ports to trade in 1854. She reports 
‘the impressions each culture made on the 
Other; for example, the Japanese 
considered the Americans "hairy 
Darbarians" yet marveled at their 
technology, while the Americans admired 
the Japanese courtesy and politeness yet 
found their rigid laws and feudal 

society repressive. A fine family gift, 
the volume combines the glossy allure of 
a coffee-table book with a very readable 
text that rests on fine scholarship. 


Lastly, a small soft-bound book 
fashioned to fit into a teen-ager's hip 
pocket--or Christmas stocking--Pocket 
Poems ($7.95; Bradbury) is a first-rate 
anthology of modern American poetry. 
Selected by (Paulic, Janeezxo,.tne poems 
-none more that sixteen lines--include 
witty light verse like David McCord's 
succinct "Epitaph on a Waiter" ("By and 
by/god caught his eye") and humorist Roy 
C. Blount, Jr.'s "Song Against Broccoli" 
("The local groceries are all out of 
broccoli,/Loccoli") as well as entries 
in a more senuous mood by Robert 
Francis, William Stafford, Judith 
Hemschemeyer, and Seamus Heaney. 


Mrs. Hammond has been a reviewer 
for Horn magazine. 
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WOOLLY THOUGHTS 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I have been struck lately by the wide 
presence of pastoral metaphors in the 
English language. The origin may go back 
to the early Christian era and _ the 
thought of the Lord as a shepherd (or 
add, going further back, the Twenty-—Third 
Psalm) or to the wool industiy of England 
prior to the age of cotton. In any 
event, sheep, lambs, wool, and to a less- 
er extent their other product, meat, a-— 
bound in the language. 

Sheep are stupid, lambs are docile, 
wool is a lot of things - dreaming (wool- 
gathering), deceitful (wolf in sheep's 
clothing, for the deceiver, or pulling 
the wool over one's eyes for the one de- 
ceived), good stuff (all wool and a yard 
wide). The surname Woolworth must once 


have been of high value, prior to the 5 & 


10. 

The stupidity of sheep is reflected 
in words like sheepish, a swain making 
sheep's eyes at his love, sheep meekly 
following a bellwether or a Judas goat, 
and even then going astray. ("We like 
sheep have gone astray" in the anthem, 
misleading my sister when it was repeated 
to think that the choir was expressing a 
liking for sheep.) The verb to earmark 
comes from identifying shéep but on the 
other side of the transaction thieves 
might just as well be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb. 

As for eating: My father was fond of 
telling of a boarding house where the 
‘menu read "ram, lamb, sheep or mutton," 
but the kitchen produced the same dish 
whatever was chosen. Sheep in the field 
become mutton on the table, just as cat-— 
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and to students facing a tough examina- 
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tle become beef, pigs aunt 
(to a lesser degree) poultry. | 
tinctions go back to the period after the 


farming, and the cooks were French, so 
that the word of German ruled outside, 
the word of French origin - mouton, | 
boeuf, porc and poulet inside. 

The docility of lambs is used for the} 
occasionally well-mannered child who goes} 
to bed like a lamb, to March that comes’ 
in like a lion and goes out lamb-like, | 


tion who march in like lambs to the] 
slaughter. But lambs are speedy, too. 
"I'll be with you, in twoosShakesiof vam 
lamb's tale," or two shakes. | 
People who deal with sheep often make | 
socia] distinctions, separating the sheep. 
from the goats, and among the former, | 
singling the black sheep out of the fami- | 
ly for disapproval. The first distinc-—# 
tion is of course racist - what's wrong | 
with goats? - and for the second, it is/| 
not clear to me whether in the long run | 
we should be color-blind in this connec-— | 
tion. i 
As for the eating, I am reminded of a 
remark in an opening conversational gam 
bit, of a man whom my wife and I had just 
met: "Why when Americans make love do. 
they always talk about things to eat 2" 
This was a wing-dinger, I thought, and 1 | 
asked for illustration. The answer: | 
sweetheart, honey- bunch, ] amb- ~pie crust 


bage). | 
One final woolly thought: If  “aar 
sheepskin (diploma) ~ and’ "2 pigskin. 


(football) why not metaphoric cattleskin? | 


y Carol White 


I wake up, walk downstairs, and pick 
orty-eight apples from the bins that 
ine the hall. The five crates seem as 
ull as they were yesterday when I chose 
nother forty-eight. I try not to notice 

sixth wooden box, filled with plums, or 
he cloud of fruit flies, my enemy in the 
ace against rot. 

_ Next April, my seven-year-old daugh- 
er will ask why there's no more apple- 
auce to pack in her lunch. Today her 
uestion is: "Why are you peeling apples 
ll the time?" 
| As one hundred ninety-two apple- 
uarters are freed of bruises and skin 
nd seeds, I have plenty of time to 
hink. Why am I in my kitchen when women 
ll around me, briefcases in hand, are 
eaving theirs? And why - in a micro- 
ave, processor, high-tech time - do I 
ork with potato masher and paring knife? 

My answer begins with this morning's 
ews. A hostage on a cruise ship, the 
rippled neighbor of a man I know, was 
ust shot dead. In Boston, a young man 
ecovers from eight stab wounds he re- 
eived while standing on his front steps. 

woman escaped from a rapist-—cab driver 
n Storrow Drive. Our dump is collecting 
azardous waste. And a _ nine-year-old 
ir] is still missing in the next town. 
_ "y had an interesting talk with a man 
t the rink,"’ my hockey-playing teenage 
aughter just said. ''Why are you talking 
© strangers?" I rage. "Don't you know 
hat crazy, horrible times these are?" 
y daughter disagrees, though I think 
he'll give that speech to her children 
ome day. And in my words I hear my moth- 
r's voice. 

We can never protect our children 
hough, my mother would have said. She 
emembered the polio scares that kept 
eople from crowds and the beach. She 
emembered her mother's fears when the 
indbergh baby was kidnapped. Boys she 
new were killed in World War I]. Times 
re always bad for mothers, my mother 
ould have said. But she never made 
pplesauce. 

I know what I'm doing in the kitchen, 


JN APPLESAUCE AND LIFE 


though. The potato masher and paring 
knife are tools I understand. There are 
no additives in my children's food. And 
eight cooked apples almost always fill a 
quart. In this kitchen, there is some 
order, in a crazy world. 

I'm gambling, too, that life will go 
on, and we must not leave the fruit to 
rot. Next April I hope we'll all be 
here, once again running low on apple- 
sauce. ® 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 
hair dont. 


a 


Once if you wanted a really chic haur style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln’ s new mail you have Capelli. And Capeih means 
hair. cut. designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appomanent, 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 
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PERFORMANCE OF 
"THE REAL INSPECTOR HOUND" 


EY THE LINCOLN PLAYERS 


Mys-ter-y, mis-to-re, n. (L. mysteri- 
um) — Anything that is kept secret or re- 
mains unexplained or unknown. A puzzling 
or inexplicable occurrence; a story or 
dramatic representation arousing curiosi- 
ty or suspense. 

Com-e-dy, kom-i-dé, n. (Gr. comedie) 
- a dramatic composition of light and hu- 
morous character, typically with a happy 
or cheerful ending. 

Mystery-—comedy - An evening of theat- 
rical pleasure as the Lincoln Players 
perform Tom ("'The Real Thing'') Stoppard's 
"The Real Inspector Hound," a fast-paced, 
witty little piece promising many inex-— 
plicable oaccurrences, humorous’ charac- 
ters, amusing intrigue and a real live 
dead body. Directed by. Mikki Lipsey, a 
Lincoln resident whose theatrical credits 
include a recent Shakespearean perfor- 
mance in Boston, the play is cast with 
several well-known players from past pro- 
ductions. Betty Mason and Rob Loud, 
whose performances we have enjoyed in 
su plays as "The Unsinkable Molly 
Bi , “Girl™ Crazyo'' "Annie Get Your 
Gun'' and "Gypsy,'' have major roles along 
with Chief Jim Arena, who is perfectly 
-cast as The Real Inspector Hound. Skip 
Rosenthal, who rendered a touching per- 
formance as Murray Burns in "A Thousand 
Clowns'' two years ago, joins the cast a- 
long with newcomers to the players, Melo- 
dy Tarbox, Jeff Ginsberg, Richard Jamie- 
son, and Rosalyn Reed. Cathy Tennican, 
as always, is holding it all together as 
producer, den mother, and chief cook and 
bottle washer. Penny Cotoni will design 
the set with David Hill on construction 
anc Andy Scheff on lights. 

Production dates are November 15, 16, 
22, and 23. Preceding the \\play,. audi- 
ence: will be treated to a bonus perfor-— 
mance by Lake Bobbit and eae Lipsey of 
1M. barrie's ''The New Word, a twenty- 
-ve minute reading of the Eee meaning— 
ful dialogue between a father and son 
before the son goes off to World War I. 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concora, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 


Oven 7 davs’ including © 


Thur. & Fei. evenings 
and. Sunday afternoons 
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WHAT DO 


GARDENERS WANT ? 


(Part. Il or a. series) 
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on football fields to pumpkins on. door- 


“Steps to the wizened chrysanthemums left © 
uncut in the garden, autumn trails off 
Soon those who were. 
role-playing only minutes ago as Hallo-- 


with her remainders. 


ween ghosts or E.T. aliens or ballerinas— 
“for-a-night will be contacting 
Claus. 


pliers: who supposedly care 
‘imagined needs .and. wants.: 
_Herewith, Suppliers A} 1! ~~ 
“If you haven't done so 
year, won't you please next time order 
and store safely an extra number of pa- 
per-white narcissus so we might buy them 
ain prime condition during the Christmas 
Season and preferably even later? 
Searching them out after mid-November can 
be time-consuming, nor can we always 
count on receiving a pan of bulbs, 
@ring or otherwise, as Christmas gifts. 
- we never want bulbs bursting in air 
quite so much as when January skies dark— 
fen and the window-sil] reproaches us with 
its vacant stare. We only buy paper- 
Whites (and sometimes the Soleil d'Or) in 
marly fall because that's apt to be the 
‘sole time you have them; and then we have 
to store them for a month or two, and 
Some of us forget, quite frankly, where 
we stored them. If you turn out to have 


. © 1985 The Lincoln Review 


_e@r power-blocs making us 


From the dwindling of music of bands - 


Santa 
In terms of gardening, my person- © -- 
fal’ wish-list will be aimed at those sup- 
about ° our. 


again this 


flow- - 


any for sale at all by early December, 
they've usually been left lying about too 
long in warm places and have put forth 
those curls of scallion-like green tips 
which mean they're no longer dormant and 
their posture will be bad. 

Providing us with bulbs before we 
need them is akin to the practice of oth- 
buy bathing- 
suits in April for the best choice when 


. most of us wouldn't consider setting a 


toe in the water till mid-June. This is 


‘one of the: lower mercantilian practises, 
and against the Public Interest, and eg 


gained our condemnation award. 

And speaking of June: when you next 
put in an order for your supply of hang- 
ing plastic pots which will then be set 
off with your pedulous fuchsias or geran-— 
iums of cascading habits, etc., how about 
ceasing almost entirely to carry that 
glaring, staring white? When the flowers 
you tuck into such containers are not 


. white, and ‘a. house or porch against which 


‘these’ purchased hanging pots..are’ to. be 


' placed have no trace of white, there re- 
_ mains only a handful of customers who re- 
:.ally should. want white. 


White is a, col- 
or,. if "color" it-may. be called, which is 


‘both forward and dominant; and this re- 
‘gion, of which Lincoln is a part, 
‘coastal. — 


is not 
there's no harbor with white 
sails,. we have few if any sea-gulls on 


--golf-courses, and very little in the way 
_.of- white outdoor furniture- for balancing 
+S outy visually, your, white ‘Plastic. con-— 
,tdiners. -. 


So now you know HOw little: Rey sae: us 
want white, and that's the end of that. 
Give us green, please; but it ought to be 
the right green - no more nor less than, 
say, the green of a leaf from any annual 
or perennial among your bedding plants; 


this will place the limelight where it 
belongs - upon the flowers and plants 
which, after all, you as well as we are 


most interested in setting off. 

And speaking of plastic, many of us 
would be happy to locate easily a large-— 
sized, sturdy sprinkling-can in this ma- 
terial. What gardener does not have, or 
could function without, the usual galvan- 
ized metal can of a one- or two-gallon 
capacity? Its screw-on head - one well-— 
designed - is a necessity for the occa— 
sional cleaning out of such debris as na- 
ture drops into watering-cans where it 


al 


tends to obstruct the sprinkling-holes. 
But the addition of a plastic can, so 
much lighter in weight than the metal, 
can brighten a gardener's hour and is not 
often enough easily obtainable. 

Not, that is, unless one settles for 
an eyesore. The one that took me too 
long to find last summer was. sturdy 
enough to enjoy a decent life-span and 
had a comfortable grip. But its color, a 
truly blatant green, became, veritably, a 
crime against nature. This can of such 
poisonous hue, seen loitering against the 
fence nearest our '"major'’ flower-—bed, 
must surely have been an affront to all - 
from our UPS driver to the neighboring 
five-year-old who from the heights of his 
tricycle sometimes advises us on the con- 
dition of our driveway. 

This matter of colers-that-—assault-— 
the~environment-—without-—good—cause re- 
minds me to soften demand for'the moment 
and express a compliment. Suppliers, 
some of you have been astute enough to 
stock garden-tools in colors so vibrant 
that it's marvellously difficult for a 
gardener to lose them. It's almost as if 
you'd guessed how tiresome it is to be 
forever misplacing a favorite trowel 
amongst one's own plants, so thanks for 
the consideration! Basically, allt this 
column is pleading for is a little em— 
pathy and imagination from domestic in- 
dustrial design. 

Admittedly it was not at a nursery 
but at a store like Crate & Barrel or 
Lincoln's own Something Special that I 
once found a couple of trowels that were 
vividly blue and white, and reasonably 
priced and sturdy. And, a year or two 
back, a cultivator with an orange-red 
fuel and metal prongs coated in white 
plastic made its way into my gardening 
life. This highly visible article which 
I call my Silent Scream has become in 
Summertime the backbone of this garden- 
er's existence and cannot get lost. 

Finally, suppliers, we hope you'll] 
begin again to provide us with certain 
favorite species of flowers which, unac-— 
countably, almost all of you appear to 
have dropped. Among annuals, I miss 
enormously the pure white nicotiana we 
once considered a basic. In almost every 
nursery scoured in recent seasons I was 


invariably offered the "mixed" variety: 
a flat with, say, three insipid pinks 
(knows as Nikki, I believe), two nice ma-= 
roons, and a single fragrant white. As 
soon as one asks for white only, they di= 
rect you to their 'new' white, but i 
isn't white at all, it's a chartreusem 
white. And there are those of us who do 
not need a flower which reflects, merely, 
the color of its leaves! | 

Likewise with cleome: for years now, 
we've had to settle for the pink, and it 
makes a striking accent in the right 
places; but at twilight it tends to fade 
off, rather than hang in there with the 
dusk, unlike the once-available stateay 
white. | 
With certain perennials, too, or the 
absence of same, the growers have nok 


lightened my life. A case in point i§) 
the gas-plant or dictamnus albus. True, 
where dictamnus is carried at all, the 
purpureus variety is available and highly 
effective in gardens I've had the plea 
sure of seeing. But the albus, with its) 
crisp stance and unequaled citron—like 
scent, is to my mind the true aristocrat, 
and one can only mourn its possible pass-| 
ing. Division? The authorities tend to 
advise against this, and though I know at 
least one person who's performed this op-. 
eration I personally lack the guts, s0! 
far, to risk severing my single albus. 
We all of us have or want perennial 
we hate to see you people lose interest. 
in supplying us with. One I most regret,| 
and have not been able to track down in| 
catalogues is that clematis of so clear a| 
lavender referred to in an earlier col-| 
umn: Lady, or Mrs., Chomondeley (pro=| 
nounced, if it's of any use now, "Chom-| 
lee).* A rather pious lady of my ac 
quaintance said, on my bemoaning this, 
that perhaps nursery-~men found it was not) 
profitable to carry it. | 
Well, hers was the sort of statement/ 
that does not interest us gardeners — we) 
want what we want when we want it, an 
hang the facts of life! Merry Christma 
to all, when it comes — including to our) 
suppliers. 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES ?! 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertised on T.V." 


Up to 3 times as efficient as 
outside storm windows. 


@ Reduce cold air infiltration 
over 92% vs. 35% reduction by 
conventional storm windows. 
e Custom-fitted to your 
windows. They're attractive, 
with white or brown enamel 
finish frames. 

@ Easy to install, easy lo 
remove for cleaning. 

e For use with or without 
existing outside storm 
windows. 


===N=RGY UNLIMIT=D 
The = OF NEW ENGLANO INC. 
Famous 


CONCORD SHOP 


25 Waiden St.. Concord 


Route 20 
Wayland Village 
Wayland 
358-7358 


Mon.-Thurs. 9:30-5:30 
Fri. 9:30-8, Sat. 9:30-5 


and 
Faneuil Het Marketpiece Bosion 
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CESSPOOLS and SEPTIC TANKS EERE 


| PUMPED © CLEANED @ INSTALLED = RAY SY 
ACID TREATMENTS AVAILABLE < COUPON WORTH 
| SULFURIC ACID — HYDROGEN PEROXIDE . $ 
EMERGENCY SERVICE AVAILABLE 3 1 0 
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AAA CESSPOOL & SEPTIC TANK pcp, TOWARD ANY CESSPUUL UK 


, SEPTIC TANK PUMPING 
RECLAIMING CO | 
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274-7454 Bedford 369-5358 Concord 


SHARED LIVING FOR LINCGLN'S SENIORS 
Limited Space 
Now Available 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Elizabeth Snelling, Chairman 

| Lincoln Housing Commission 
F 617-259-8581 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


GET READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Gifts, Decorations 
and Holiday Cookware 


as well as Our Everyday Stock 
| Housewares - Hardware 
; School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 
i 


4 Open 8-6:30 *on.-Sat. 
Except Ti.ur. 8-8 

106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 

369-9011 


ORientalst 


Add a touch 
of elegance 
to your home. 


Our collection 
includes antique 
and 
eae, contemporary 
Sen porcelain lamps. 


FINE LAMPS AND LAMPSHADES, CUSTOM DESIGN, 
LAMP PARTS, LAMP REPAIRS AND RESTORATIONS 


___ CONCORD _ 


_ 2Lwaldenst concord center 


/ 
Lad 
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MONTAGUE'S NEWS 


We have a new line of Santon Figures 
that ate made («rom pute clay in 
France. We also have the Christmas 
carolers that have become collectors 
Out Chustmas 
1oom i& now open we have many new 
items this year. Drop m early for your 
best selection. We also catty U.N.I.- 
C.E.F. Cards as usual, 


items made in Penn. 


MONTAGUE'S 
12 Walden Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
369-875] 

Shop Houts: 

9:00 to 5:30 5 days 
Thutsdays 9:00 to 8:00 pm. 
Sunday: 1:00 to 5:00pm. 


SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen:John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan Fargo 
John Goodrich 
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e The Board announced that Lincoln Center has been 
recognized by the National Register of Historic 
Places. Commendation was given to the Lincoli 
Historic District Commission. 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers New Business 


the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Mionday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 

lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Notes from the meetings held in July, August, 
September 1985 


Traffic 

e An Environmental Impact Report was requested 
of Hanscom Air Force Base regarding airfield 
improvements and T-hangar installations. 

@ the Selectmen oppose the Federal Government's 
plans for expanding the NIKE site on the Wayland 
border of the town. 

e The Selectmen support a Natick propose! to create 
a task force made up of cities and towns_ and 
the Mass. DPW for the purpose of developing a 
system that permits timely resolution of traffic 
issues. Lincoln requested that the task force 
report to the Mass. Municipal Selectmen's 
Assocation (MMA) after one year. 

e The Traffic Managements Committee (TMS) continues 
to deal with speeding and traffic problems on 
Farrar Road and Page Road. The TMS will begin 

budge eit considerations for the upcoming year. 
Baten upgrades to Route 2 were discussed. The 
Selectin men are in frequent contact with the Mass. 
DPW regarding this issue. A public hearing, will 

gst be, planned. 

e Lincoln will continue a police detail during peak 
traffic hours at the Route 2A/Hanscom Drive 
intersection. Representatives of the Air Force 
will be invited to the Planning Board meetings 
which deal with his intersection. 

e The one-waying of Winter St. between Old County 
Road and the Lincoln/Waltham town line was 
effective as of 9/14/85. 

e Two of Congressman Chester Atkins' aides discussed 
with the Selectmen issues of local concern; safety 
improvements on Route 2, Winter St. one-waying, 
relocation of Route 2A, 

Solid Waste 

e The Solid Waste Study Committee reviewea ‘th the 
Selectmen, its charge and its timetable for 
completing various phases of work. 

e After considering bids, the Selectmen awarded the 
contract for hauling solid waste to the Browning- 
Ferris Industries (FI). 

@ The Board will publicize to residents the method 
of disposal at the temporary compaction station. 

Zoning and By-Laws 

e The Selectmen signed easements from access to the 
proposed Forest Lake subdivision across town-owned 
land as recommended by the Planning Board. 

e The Board approved the charge to the newly-formed 
Scenic Road By-Law Study Committee; to explore 
ramifications of adopting this by-law and to make 
recommendations for criteria for the designation 
of certain roads. 

Land Use 

@ The Selectmen signed a conservation restriction 

of the Barzun property on Lincoln Road. 


e@ The Selectmen considered the pending increases 
in municipal insurance costs which would impact 
this year's budget. 

@ The Town's voter precincts will be redistricted 
according to recommendations by the Niass. Local 
Election Review Committee. Affected voters will 
be notified. 

e The fiscal impact of hurricane, Gloria, was 
estimated at $15,000. 

@ The Soard endorsed a sign designed by Colin Smith 
for the Town Offices pending Planning Board approval 
and a public hearing. 

e@ The Selectmen asked for a study of parking needs j 
at Bemis Hall and other public buildings. 

@e Walden Forever Wild requested Lincoln support of i 
a proposed bill to relocate Route 126. The 
Selectmen clarified their desire to see state and 
federal funding used first for Route 2 safety 
improvement. 

e The Board approved the Girl Scout's use of the Town 
Offices basement lounge on Tuesday evenings. 


Re-Newed Business 


@ The Board makes note of the very successful Fourth 
of July celebration. 

e After consideration of various sites by the Peace 
Pole Location Committee, it was learned that 
Haynes Management has decided to approve the 
Lincoln “all site for the Peace Pole. The 
Selectmen will request a hearing before the 
Planning Board. 


Appointments 


Celebration Committee 
Robert Mi. Fraser-until 3/87 
Conservaton Commission 
Nathalie Rice 
Council on Aging 
Ruth Morey-3 years 
Joint Regional Traffic Committee-Lincoln rep. 
Morris Levy 
Scenic Road By-law Study Committee 
Rosamond Delori 
Terry Fenton 
Robert Mack 
Paul Marsh 
John Ritscher 
Special Police Officers 
Thomas R. Fagan 
Donald R. Driscoil 
Steven Hupalo 
Harold Leary 
Special Officer/Conservation Ranger 
Barbara Walther 


Resignations 


Public Safety Board 
Tom Kershaw 
Conservation Commission 
John Lee 
Council on Aging 
Elizabeth Kershaw 
Traffic Management Committee 
Glover Mayfield 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) 
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WOALO LEADER Mass. 01773 iG 


® 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes iW RELOCATION 


for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincolp 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, 


o. Me . 
Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 Resident 


=O. 
259-0824 a Fo 74. Lincoln, Masse an0aeees 


John’ G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate + Insurance - Appraisals 


: BayBank | Middlesex 


Available 24 hours a day 
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LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


at The Mall ‘4 


é 387-1808 
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A LONG WINTER EVENING IS: 5 
A VIEW OF LINCOLN WOODS 7 
LINCOLN WOODS (CO-OP) 13 
POETRY Delight McColl 15 
WINTER ICE 17 
A LAND BANK FUND FOR LINCOLN ? Eleanor B. Fitzgerald 19 
KUT-KUT-KUT-KATAW-KUT CoP Rindleberser 23 
COMMUNICATION AS EGGIFICATION Suze Craig 25 
THE REVEREND NANCY ROCKWELL Margaret B. Marsh 27 
--. | BRAKE FOR GARDENS AND MORE 28 
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OLD TOWN HALL 
LINCOLN CENTER 


. Hunneman has been a familiar name to residents of Lincoln. 
The establishment in November of our 24th office in Old Town 
Hall makes us a part of a community we have served for a long 
time -- a community we know well. 


In Lincoln, Hunneman will be working with a team of established 
brokers, as well as bringing new brekers to the staft. Le you 
are interested in learning more about our Lincoln office, our 
training programs and broker incentive programs, please call 
Barbara Buffa, Manager, at 259-1100. All inquiries will be 
Kepteconridential 


We look forward to assisting you with your real estate needs. 
Please call our competent staff at 259-1100. 


HUNNEMAN 
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Dear Readers, 


Happy New Year! Palmer celebrated at First Night 


aid Betty went to a dinner party in Lincoln. 


We've been eggified. Suze Craig and Charlie 
Kindleberger, will have you involved in the 
Mysteny Of egps. 


Much work has gone into the two articles on 
Lincoln Woods located in the center of Lincoln. 
We are indebted to Hope and Hershell Norwell 
for sharing their feelings about Lincoln and 
Lincoln Woods with associate Jane Young. The 
League of Women Voters gathered statistics 

on Lincoln Woods and they have agreed to have 
them printed in this issue. 


Have you thought about the land bank proposal? 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, realtor and resident, has 
and we hope you will start a dialogue with her 
on this interesting proposal. 


Our annual town meeting issue comes out in 
March. Please send us pertinent material. 
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SIGN OF 
A CRUISE EXPERT. 


We're an Official CLIA travel agency specializing in cruise vacations. So 
come in and talk to us today. We have cruises to almost anymnere in the 
world. From 3 to 90 days. You won't find a better vacation value than a 
cruise. Or a better place to start your cruise vacation than here. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 
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©isss Yareld S. Smith 


A long winter evening in our town is for: 
Sipping hot buttered rum 
Ice skating in Pierce Park 
Reading House 
Looking for Haley's comet when the lights 
in Maynard and Waltham are dull 
Making out income tax forms Doing a puzzle 
Thinking about a summer trip to England Knitting a pair of mittens 
Pasting the grandchildren's pictures Refinishing an old chair 
in an album Attending a library movie 
Listening to your kids ask if it snows Wondering how much snow will 
tomorrow will there be school arrive in the morning 
Playing video games Reading The Lincoln Review. 


Waxing the cross-country skis 
Planning a trip to the Carribean 
Attending a budget hearing 
Sitting in front of a woodstove 
with a book in your hands and a 
cat on your feet 


HRIZMS 


TRANSLUCENT COLOR GLOSS 


Now Matrix unleashes new translucent 

energy for Df YOUr hair with Prizms. From 
subtle color lor accents to the most vibrant 

fashion colors ever, Prizms reveals VOUrw Me ae 

hair's natural variations with a new oe . 

definition of hair color excitement. And pl 

Prizms is gentle...a sumptuous blend 

of pure organic colors and rich condi- 

tioners to leave your hair with th brilliant 

shine, luxurious body and 1 manage- 

ability. Prizms contains no peroxide 


or ammonia and gently fades away 

with each ‘shampoo. Color shy? Try pamay aye 
Clear Gc Gloss for brilliant shine and rich _ 
condition with no color change. Ask 
your Matrix Synergy Salon stylist about 
Prizms...bbecause hair color today isa 


reflection on you. 


Lincoln Beauty Salon 
Lewis St. 


Lincotn 259-8361 


A VIEW OF LINCOLN WOODS 


The cluster of homes in South Lin- 
coln, known as Lincoln Woods, gives an 
impression of activity and vitality. 
Children are playing, cars drive in and 
out, a dog barks as a visitor walks to- 
ward a front door. 

Hope and Hershell Norwood live here. 
Theirs is a racially mixed marriage; he 
is black, she is white. They have a son 
Eric. 


What is life like for them in Lincoln 


Woods? 
Hope feels that it takes a certain type 
of person to live there successfully. 

Weeteaneetilexibility has a lot to do 
with it. One has to be open to other 
people's life styles and choices. We are 
so close. Just look at how many families 
are here. You can't exactly do what you 
want to. You have to work within the 
framework. A family has certain needs 
and older people do too. You have to see 
other people's positions about bikes, 
dogs, gardens. Summertime brings up the 
question of children. Where do. they 
play? Should they have a curfew? Can 
ieeeaeeetay out all night chasing a 
ball up and down the street? 

“We elect a board which votes on the 
leash law and designated play areas for 
children. We have had a problem with a 
playground which was made on a field back 
Om heres Itewas left out of the original 
design. It took three or four years to 
get the playground. We also have a play 
area by the community room." 

More about the Board. 

“We do elect members and they take 
care of issues and deal with all the bus- 
iness. Lincoln Woods is a cooperative so 
the Board handles the decisions for the 
people who live here. The meetings are 
Open So anyone can attend. We could im- 
prove if more people became involved in 
the running of the place. You .couldn *t 
find a more involved town in their poli- 
tics and the running of their town than 
Lincoln but most of us don't come from 
Lincoln. Most of us come from towns or 
cities where everybody goes about their 
business with little time or energy to 
run for boards and how things happen who 
knows. I know that every year when it is 
time to nominate people for the Board, I 


always go through this head trip that I 
should run because I really like this 
place a lot. You tend to get the same 
people running. It's a big commitment. 
There is one meeting a month and sub-com- 
mittees such as the children's and pet 
committee. It is well-organized. The 
rules are clear for where you can step 
and can't. There's a finance committee 
and there has been a law suit going on 
between the contractors and the archi- 
tects ever since the place was built. 
The only people who are going to win are 
the lawyers. 

“Cathy Broderick, who runs the of- 
fice, has a real knack for listening to 
people's problems and striking compromis-— 


es. Our management company, Maloney 
Properties, Inc., has done a fantastic 
job. The place is well maintained. 


There is a problem in the commuter park- 
ing lot and I'm hesitant to mention it. 
Garbage. The dumpsters. I have seen 
people out there during lunch hours and 
they may not live here. AY truck wii) 
pull up and the occupants eat lunch and 
just dump what's left over along the 
back. It accumulates. It doesn't seem 
likely it is Lincoln Woods because why 
would you throw garbage where you live. 


Dumpsters are easily accessible. We have 
six on the property. The grass is always 
mowed here and trees planted. We take 


care of our own individual gardens around 
GUL e ih te We can grow vegetables here 
but, of course, there is Codman Farm. 
Here you have to doctor up the soil. A 
lot of the top soil was taken away during 
construction. You don't have to dig down 
very far to get rocks and sand.” 

What about maintenance inside? 

Hope replied that whenever there is a 
problem they call Cathy's office and get 
her or the answering machine. 

“The service here is very good, prob- 
ably the next day someone is over to fix 
lig ed 

If you wanted to wallpaper, would you 
have to pay? 

“Yes, it is a shell and they painted 
them all alike for uniformity but after 
six years they repaint the inside of ev- 
eryone's apartment. They see to upgrad- 
ing. Everything is white. They repaint- 
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LINCOLN 


COUNTRY 


Splendid 10 room Contemporary Country French home being built on 
5 rural acres - a high quality Post & Beam construction system 
custom designed by TIMBERPEG. Spring occupancy. Very special! MLS 


Bonnie Rich 259-8518 Bobbi Tucker 259-0204 Joanne Whitman 259-9111 
Andrea Brower 259-9124 Marion Donnell 259-9139 


Maid Gary 259-8375 Mary Ann Keay 259-9135 
Betty S. Kimnach 259-0105 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harvard , Concord , Lincoln , Countryside 


ed the outside in summer 1984. The place 
is always well kept; snow removal, the 
leaves, and dry sand are always cleaned 
up.” 
What do you think could be improved? 
winewphysical plant." Hershell won- 
dered why they were built with flat 
roofs. “They build with pitched roofs in 
New England. What they had to do was go 
back and correct which meant spending a 
lot of money to correct the design prob- 
lem. They had to redo the old roofs and 
pitch them so that water would drain off. 
Water previously would just get into the 
area «and sit. After awhile the wood 
could deteriorate and people would get 
leaks. Another problem is storage. You 
just have to weed out. You can't be pack 
rats. You have to adjust to thin walls. 
You can hear things going on in your 
neighbor's house. If you were a _ busy 
body, you could have a good time trying 
to decipher what is going on in a neigh- 
bor's place. 

“If we moved out into the big, bad 
world our lifestyle would change. What a 
transition. We would be paying a lot 
more money aS a mortgage goes. t donit 
think we really realize how good we have 
it. I have a friend who lived here and 
moved to Bolton. She says to us, ‘you 
don't know how good you have it here.'" 

Are there provisions for the handi- 
capped? "In the structure, they had han- 
dicapped people in mind, the walkways. 
They would live in a one-bedroom apart- 
ment on the ground floor with access to 
patios and gardens." 

Relationship with the Town 

Hope said that when she first moved 
here about ten years ago and met people 
in the grocery store, the question would 
be where do you live. “I would answer 
with 'I live in Lincoln Woods.' Most of- 
ten there would be a pause and then a 
feeling of surprise. They had an impres- 
Sion of Lincoln Woods. They would say 
"Oh, you live in Lincoln Woods.' They 
couldn't imagine living here.” 

Hershell went on and said that there 
Was resistance to Lincoln Woods opening 
up because the town didn't want rental 
units. "It was fought for a long time. 
It is no secret that two-acre zoning is 
to screen out a lot of people who can't 
Brbord it. I think two years ago, the 


changing of the 'snob zoning' state law 
caused the towns to open up to a certain 
extent. There was resentment because of 
the change in the law and resentment to 
Lincoln Woods in the beginning." 

"I think a lot of your experience in 
dealing with people has to do with what 
you, janticipate,” ainterjects Hope. 4g 
you go out there in the town expecting to 
find prejudice against Lincoln Woods you 
are going \to finds lita) bin you go out ex— 
pecting to find acceptance, most likely 
that is what you get. It is a mental at- 
titude, Our experience in dealing with 
the town has been positive." 


Ten Years Ago 


Hershell was living on Chauncy Street 
in Cambridge. He would come out Route 2 
every day, down Trapelo Road, and Lincoln 
Road on the way to a small private school 
where he worked. He was going through 
the town every day and he saw these units 
going up, under construction. He went 
into Barbara O'Brien's and asked about 
rentals. She said “Lincoln Woods is go- 
ing up over there and they have moderate 
income housing. Put your name on the 
waiting list." 

This was in the springtime. "There 
were a couple of models, the rest were in 
frames. We put our name on the list and 
sent a financial statement. We were just 
at the cut off line for moderate income." 
Hershel “wentwson. (to..explain. that. “for 
some reason I always felt like I wanted 
to Dive, inelingoinen Asisoonvas, luhit the 
ground and looked around, I had this fun- 
ny feeling.” 

Do they take a look at your income? 

“It is based on your income and cur- 
rent living circumstances.” Hope contin- 
ued, With belteveltin son not Wbut 1 feel 
that where we lived made a difference. 
We were living in a beautiful old house 
in Cambridge but we had terrible mainten- 
ance. They didn't collect the garbage 
which sat outside our apartment and that 
made a difference. They had a long list 
of applicants for the 125 units and at 
first we were rejected. Most of the el- 
derly are in the apartment building, a- 
long with singles. No families. There 
is market level housing as well as moder- 
ate and low income housing which is sub- 
sidized. Market level is not subsidized. 
We came in at moderate level and now we 


start the year off right 


at Donelan’'s 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY! 


West 
Newton 
Savings 

Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 


Our January Lamp 
Sale Is On! 


UP TO 50% OFF SELECTED LAMPS. 


CONCORD 


21 walden st. concord center 
Closed Monday 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 


are at market level. We have two bed- 
rooms, living room, bathroom, and patio.” 


The Norwoods at Work 
Hope, what do you do? 

“As I explained to the man who cut my 
hair the other day, I am a drop-out from 
the professional world and I now deliver 
the mail. I was graduated from college, 
SoGeeetew secretarial jobs and _ then 
worked for a little magazine called New 
Age in Brookline Village. It was a good 
experience and I learned a lot but there 
was responsibility. I had burn out. ib 
needed a change. Perele that Eric was 
petting» the short end of the stick and 
then I saw Alice Kruse and Peg Stimmell 
loading up their mail jeeps but the 
thought never occurred to me. I had 
heard that as a carrier you are fairly 
well recompensed. Now I get home about 
3:00 but there have been times when I 
worked 6 to 6. I had a fantasy about de- 
feverine email in Lincoln. Techoughiy, t 
was going to drive down Lincoln Road, 
plant the mail in the boxes, and take a 
dip in Valley Pond. It is long hard phy- 
Sical work. You are on your feet all day 
except when you are driving. I like the 
physicalness of the work and driving the 
route. The job does not make for great 
conversation at a cocktail party but I 
enjoy the people I work with. Dea ust 
take it day by day.” 

Hershell, are you 
school? 

“I went to graduate school at Bran- 
deis in theater, a follow-up on a college 
experience. I was modeling, doing some 
commercials, some talent work on _ the 
side. Living on a teacher's salary is 
hard. Meeraetnat and tried to get into 
commercial work but then I looked into 
sales. Right now I am an advertising 
Sales manager for cable. We sell 30-sec- 
ond advertising spots, just gives you 
time to get up and into the kitchen. 
Cable is competing strongly with the 
broadcast networks. My company bid for 
the franchise in this town.” 

Why the Norwoods Like it 

“If someone expresses an interest in 
Lincoln Woods, I always say, call up, put 
your name on the list. You never know 
when you are going to get called.” It is 
a great community to live in, Hershell 


still teaching 


explained. "You have the best of both 
worlds. You are out in the country but 
you aren't isolated. The kids can walk 
outside and within a few steps there are 
other kids to play with. For Eric it is 
like having an enlarged family. We have 
a community on Lincoln Road. We have 
made some very close friends in Lincoln 
Woods although you may not see them a lot 
in the winter. If one of the neighbors 
wanted to go out to the movies, we would 
watch their kids and then they would 
watch ours, or maybe we'd all go out to- 
gether.” 

Hope went on to explain that one of 
the things that should be said about 
things here that is a real plus is the 
mix of people, economic, racial, age- 
wise. “I like my child growing up in the 
environment. That is a real plus for us 
being a bi-racial couple. It is a nice 
compromise for our situation. Eric is 
exposed to both cultures here, although 
it is a predominantly white environment 
duestositemancoln location. 


(material gathered by Jane C. Young.) 
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Window Quilt 


INSULATING SHAOES 


The cold fact about home 
heating is that far more 
heat escapes through 
windows than through 
walls, roof or doors. 
Window Quilt" can elimi- 
nate up to 79% of this 
heat loss. 
Window Quilt insulat- 
ing shades are far more 
i] efficient than ordinary 
shades or insulated 
“fh, drapes. That's because 
they seal tightly on all 
four sides of your windows to keep warm air in and 
cold air out. In fact, they're so efficient that they can 
pay for themselves in energy savings within 3-5 years 
Window Quilt fits any size window—even 8’ slid- 
ing glass doors. Choose from a wide variety of 
colors from pastel to bold, in both light filtering and 
room darkening styles. 


DO OUR OWN INSTALLATIONS 


===N=RGY UNLIMIT=D 
ae? OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 


Route 20, Wayland Village, Wayland 


358-7358 
Mon.-Thurs. 9:30-5:30, Fri. 9:30-8, Sat. 9:30-5 


Delivery In 3 weeks 


LINCOLN 


DELIGHTFUL MID-WINTER OFFERING 


Elegant Four Bedroom Colonial 
In Prime Sandy Pond Area 
White Clapboard and Brick Exterior 
Spacious “Entry over 
Master Suite Solarium Three Fireplaces 


$650,000 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 © 369-1250 


LINCOLN WOODS (CO-OP) 


Lincoln Woods consists of 125 unIts of which half are subsIdIzed 
and half are not; the latter are generally referred to as the 
"market rate" units. 


Lincoln Woods benefits the town In allowlng many people to IIve 
here who otherwise might not be able to. Currently 6 are town 
employees, 8-10 work In town at varlous businesses, and 20 are 
LIncoln related, many ot them elderly. The people there en Joy 
the convenient location and the deep sense of community that has 
developed among the residents. 


Lincoln Woods Is a co-operative, not a condominium or an 
apartment complex. People who Iive there buy shares In the co- 
operative rather than a specific unit. The tenant In such a co- 
operative receives tax and equity benefits similar to those of 
the regular home owner. The amount of each tenant's monthly rent 
that Is used to defray mortgage Interest and real estate taxes 
can be deducted from Income for tax purposes. When tenants 
leave, they sell their shares back to the co-operative at the 
going rate, recelving an amount of equity that represents the 
difference between the orlginal purchase price and the current 
price. 


The value of the shares purchased rises every month as the 
principal on the mortgage Is pald off. Shares worth, say, $38 
each ten years ago, may be worth $212 each today. Apartments of 
different sizes require purchase of different numbers of shares: 
6.6 for one bedroom, 8.5 for two bedrooms, and 9.9 for three 
bedrooms. As of June 1, 1985, Initial share costs are $1414 for 
a one-bedroom unit, $1821 for two bedrooms, and $2120 for three 
bedrooms. Avallable to tenants who meet the low Income 
guidelines Is the Lincoln Woods Charitable Trust, which wlll 
provide an Interest-free loan enabling such tenants to purchase 
the shares required. The loan Is pald back out of these tenants’ 
equity accrual when they move out of the co-operative. 


As of March 1, 1985, the "rents" are as shown below: 


Market § § Subsidized 
1 bedroom $407 $297 
2 bedroom 525 382 
3 bedroom 609 445 


Actually, a person classified as low Income pays only 25% of 
Income each month. 


The money to bulld LIncoln Woods was borrowed from MHFA (Mass. 
HousIng Flnance Agency) at a very favorable Interest rate. 

That loan carrled with It certain tenant Income regulations, even 
for tenants In "market rate" units. The annual Income of a 
faml ly buying shares In a "market rate” unit must be less than 
one year's "rent" x 6x 12, that Is, ranging from $29,304 to 
$43,848. 


For moderate Income tenants, the al lowed Income ranges are shown 
below: 


From To 
1 bedroom $12,180 $16,656 
2 bedroom 15,660 20,736 
3 bedroom 17,400 23,760 


For low Income tenants, the Income |Imits are tied to family 
size: 


No, of People § Income Limit 


$12,180 

13,920 

15,760 

17,400 

18,488 

19,575 (limit for 3 bedroom 
unlt) 
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Tenants of subsidized unIts must have thelr Income recertIfled 
each year. If thelr Income rlses above low or moderate guide- 
IInes, they must move up Into the next category. Then the next 
time a unlt becomes avallable, It must be fllled by a tenant In 
the orlginal categery to keep the overal! mix of units at the 
speclfled 25% low, 25% moderate, and 50% market. 


The average walting time before a unit becomes aval lable at 


Lincoln Woods Is currently three to flve years. In 1985, the 
walting IIlsts are as shown below: 


JOBRS ape 2 On glk oe BR 


Low 40 43 34 
Moderate 43 34 25 
Market 103 LL] al 
Totals 186 176 86 


Grand Total: 448 


Up to 20% of those on the waiting IIst are Lincoln residents or 
LInco!n-connected. Units are filled from the walting IIst on a 
first-come, first-served basis, except In rare cases where severe 
need Is established. Lincoln residents recelved preference when 
the co-op was first belng filled, but no longer do so. 


From A Study bv the Lincoln League of Women Voters, June 1985 
Housing What Does Lincoln Need? 

editor's note: Technically the word "resident" might be better than 
"tenant" since the relationship is not strictly a landlord-tenant one. 
Also on the heading of the first table the word "moderate" should be 
added to "subsidized." 
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Up to 3 times as efficient as 
outside storm windows. ( 


over 92% vs. 35% reduction by 
conventional storm windows. 
e Custom-fitted to your 
windows. They're attractive, 
with white or brown enamel 
finish frames. 

e Easy to install, easy to 
remove for cleaning. 

e For use with or without 
existing outside storm 
windows. 


e Reduce cold air infiltration Ke 
iy 
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Route 20 
Wayland Village 
Wayland 


358-7358 


Mon.-Thurs. 9:30-5:30 
Fri. 9:30-8, Sat. 9:30-5 
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Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days including 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 


CONCORD CROSSING 
LAUNDROMAT 
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Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES !: 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 
--and practically nothing "as ad- 
Vertiseqd on ty ., 


The 
Famous 


CONCORD SI SHOP 


25 Walden St., 


and 
Faneui! Han Marketplace Boston 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


POETRY 


Kittens 


by Delight McColl 


What kind of sleep 
do kittens sleep 

all curled up 

and nestled deep? 
What sort of dreams 
are in their heads, ones 

of things that crawl and creep? 

Do they dream of pools of milk, where 
little yarn-ball froggies leap? 

And when the kittens 

aren't asleep, 

then what daydreams do they keep? 

Do they remember that they sleep? 


The Bath 


by Delight McColl 


Two little girls 

and a mummy in the tub 
with a splash 

and a scrub 

and a rubbedy-dub. 

I wash the little one 
one two three --- 

and she coos and smiles 
and kicks at me. 

I get out 

and get her dry 

and dress her up 

for beddy-by. 

I wash the bigger one 
yes I do --- 

ears and neck 

and tummy, too. 

She jumps and _ splashes 
and I tell her "stop"--- 
I wash myself 

and out we hop. 


© 1986 Delight McColl 


365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 


Office (617) 863-0550 
Home 259-8695 


Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
(at the TEXACO station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 


BLESSINGTON INC. 
REMODELING SPECIALISTS 
REPAIR - RENOVATION - ADDITIONS 
SIDING - GUTTERS - ROOFING 


PAINTING - INTERIOR & EXTERIOR 


EStimetes qvreterences pladiy furnished 


Call Marie at 692-8428 days 
or 779-5194 evenings 


BLESSINGTON INC. 


Barbara M. O' Buen, ne., Salto 
Member of Multiple Listing Service 


ORFIGE AT THE DEPOT 


LINCOLN ROAD TELEPHONE 
P.O. BOX 101 617 - 259-9104 
@ 
LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 REALTOR 


NICELY maintained ELEVEN room 
home offering FIVE bedrooms 
including a private in-law 
suite, NEW kitchen, refinish- 
ed hardwood floors, a 2 car 
garage PLUS a BARN and a built 
in POOL on two plus,private 
acres at the end of a cul-de- 
sac, Conveniently located to 
ally major routes. “Ay PERPECD 
FAMILY HOME with lovely pan- 
Oramic views. OFFERED at 

Ss) 365, 0007.00 


--LINCOLN-- 


JUST LISTED 


STANDING so STATELY in-town CONCORD, 
this 11 room VICTORIAN HOME boasts, 
Elegance, Grand Foyer, Carved Mantels, 
Stained Glass Windows,and Hardwood 
Floors thru-out.The newly re-done 
third floor with skylights is @Runy 
an ARTISTS DREAM ‘COME TRUE See ue 

a detached Garage and Studio/Shed. 
Manicured grounds with fruit trees 

and grape vines. Wonderfully situated 
in walking distance to Trains, Shops, 
and Schools. A magnificent Property. 


BXCLUSDVELY OFFERED AT S 4its oor 


--CONCORD-- 
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ee? with 


Nerul NEXUS 


The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 


Phair Fashions 


will advise you 
on which 

NE*US Shampoo 
is right for you. 


Formulated for the 80's “fut lay 
Country 


Hair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


» DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


a) 7 7 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 


259-9794 


259-8034 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
WINTER ICE 


With winter in Lincoln comes ice 
skating. A family activity for a Sunday 
afternoon. The question is where to 
skate here in town. In checking with the 
Conservation Commission, I learned that 
the pond near the Mount Misery parking 
lot freezes early in the season. leis 
cleared first with a snowblower and by 
the end of January a snow plow truck 
keeps the ice clean. To find out if this 
is safe, you have to drive over to Route 
Il/ and) veheeck: If you find the pond 
cleared, the chances are that it is safe. 
Across the road from Mount Misery is Far- 
rar Pond which is considered private. 

The other’ public’ areawsin ) town “is 
Pierce Park: (hiss kept” clear also by 
the Conservation Commission. In the eve- 
ning; ~thelpond! asaiit) when the’ ice Ws 
thick enough for skating. At one end of 
Pierce Pond, the water is always flowing 
but that is horsed off. Mike Murphy who 
lives in Pierce House and works for the 
Conservation Commission looks over this 
pond and keeps it clear of snow. 

There are small ponds on conservation 
areas in Lincoln but they are not kept up 
as parking is a problem. I recently 
skated on the pond behind the police de- 
partment. A most picturesque spot. As 
Sandy Pond is a water supply, no skating 
is allowed. 

The other place closeby is Walden 
Pond in Concord and when the ice fisher- 
men are there I always feel the pond is 
safe. The last time I went with a group 
we all came with our brooms to play ice 
hockey. 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith) (3 
Lv 


WEST CONCORD 5610 10 $1 STORE 


It’s not too early 
to think about Valentine’s Day 


Cards, gifts, etc. 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-901 1 


abla 
© aunt’ 


narcissus 


mini daffodils 


Fireside Lounge 


THOREAU INDOOR 
TENNIS CLUB 
OF CONCORD 


MID-SEASON PROGRAMS 
5 TART “Ue. 


Call or Visit the Club, 1045 Old Marlboro Rd. 
We'll find you a perfect tennis program! 
Programs Galore: Contracts, Round Robins, 
Social, Instruction, Juniors, Seniors, 
Working Players, Single Adults... 


New Brochure & Info 
Phone 369-7349 


alex 
thy 
o wot 


hyacinths 


primroses 


foliage plants 


PLANTS & FLOWERS 
“where the unusual |s everyday” 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln Rd., Lincoin 


259-0538 


A LAND BANK FUND FOR LINCOLN ? 


During 1985 Senator Carol Amick co- 
sponsored House Bill 6/716 for considera- 
tion of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Hemovlowts An Act to Provide for Land 
Banks for the Purpose of Acquiring and 
Managing Open Space and Conservation Land 
ins Certain Municipalities,” and which 
“would authorize a tax of up to 2 percent 
of the purchase price on single-family 
homes, condominiums, two~and three-family 
houses, rental apartment buildings, com- 
mercial and industrial property, and va- 
Pagesrand. H. 6/716 requires that the tax 
be paid when a property is sold."* 

Such revenues would be administered 
by local conservation commissions’ and 
could be used “for the acquisition of 
conservation land, administrative costs, 
maintenance, management, and capital im- 
provement of land whether it is purchased 
with the fund or already owned by the 
municipality. "* In cities the money 
could be used for reclamation of open 
Space through the “purchase and rehabili- 
tation of vacant lots, derelict buildings 
and properties into natural areas."* 

H. 6716 received a favorable report 
from the Joint Committee on Natural Re- 
sources and Agriculture. After a lengthy 
debate on the House floor, it was sent to 
the Committee on Taxation. 

Currently there are 
Massachusetts communities considering 
home rule petitions tor authority to 
place such a tax on real estate transfers 
in order to fund the purchase of conser- 
vation land. The first community to have 
such enabling legislation enacted was 
Nantucket. Most real estate transfers on 
Nantucket involve vacation properties. 
The Town of Boxford was enabled to impose 
a sales tax of + of 1 percent on all real 
estate transfers. The Barnstable County 
proposal seeks up to 2 percent and in- 
cludes a provision to allow 20 percent of 
the total annual revenues to be used to 
encourage low-income housing in a town or 
to acquire existing housing stock for the 
purpose. In Lincoln, the town boards are 
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about ‘a ~ dozen 


Eleanor Fitzgerald 


by Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Resident and Realtor 


discussing this issue, though it seems 
doubtful that a proposal will be ready 
for presentation at the March Town Meet- 
ing. 

The ramifications of this legislation 
are quite complex and should be consider- 
ed carefully and in depth whether enacted 
on a local, regional or statewide basis. 
There are two major questions to be an- 
swered. The first is: Does Lincoln need 
land banking? Why? Overdevelopment 
within ~Lincoln) ~is. no) longer) /ayygreat 
threat. Is land banking the only way to 
complete our Open Space Plan or to pro- 
tect our water supply? Each time more 
land is placed in conservation, the price 
of remainiig buildable land increases 
sharply. In 1985, seventeen parcels of 
land sold. Five were fairly large par- 
cels with an undetermined number of house 
lots. There were twelve single house 
lots sold ranging in price from $130,000 
to $269,000 with an average selling price 
OL es. 168:,.000 - The average selling price 
of a new home built in Lincoln in 1985 
was $632,000. What will it be next year? 

Would any moderate income housing 
proposal be included in land _ banking? 
There is certainly an ever-growing gap 
between the affordability of housing in, 
or even near, the Town of Lincoln and the 
salary scale of our Town employees, whom 
we often claim to treasure but do not pay 
a wage compatible with the cost of living 
ifmeMis| area. 

The cost of entry into this town af- 
fects not only Town employees but also 
any newcomer seeking to live here. It is 
interesting to note that from the 1979- 
1980 Census, the Office of the Massachu- 
setts Secretary of State lists the aver- 
age family income in Lincoln at roughly 
S31, 000s Allowing an average cost of 
living increase of 4.5% per year would 
give an average family income of about 
$43,600. If this seems unrealistically 
low, remember there are many retired peo- 
ple and residents of Hanscom included in 
that figure. If you did not already live 
here, could you buy a house in Lincoln 
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LINCOLN CENTER 


EXCLUSIVE PROPERTIES 


GRAGLOUS, SPACLOUSHaas 


Ten room Georgian Col@maas 
on five acres in the Meaur 


of Lincoln! Conservation 
land 9.3 ‘side's’ “Hien 


setting, huge trees) (smegma 
view. Exceptional property! 


$800,000. MLS 


BREATHTAKING.... 


Words can not adequately 
describe this master- 
DLeECehe HAS Iare Mite. has 
beeneincluded)) sAgiern 
fect blending of art 

and structural excel- 


lence. 
$940,000. MLS 
REALTORS 
Nine Lewis Street © Lincoin, MA 01773 

W. ROBERT PEARMAIN, G.R.I. BARBARA LENNHOFF 
LOIS KRASILOVSKY CAROL MANKOWICH 

SHEILA HARDING, G.R.I. . 443-5299 MARTHA SNELLING 

NANCY MURPHY, G.R.L 259-9700 JUDITH KOLK 
ELEANOR FITZGERALD GLORIA DOBREIN 
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today? Which brings me to the second 
question that needs to be answered. Who 
should pay for land banking? 

H. 6/716 places the burden of the real 
estate sales tax on the purchaser of the 
property. The local option proposals do 
also. I do not ever remember going to a 
Town Meeting in Lincoln, voting in favor 
of what was proposed, and then shifting 
the burden to pay on to someone else. It 
Scene vaeebit unfriendly. Land banking 


could also be accomplished by a bond is- 
sue with all residents of town sharing 
the burden. 

How much of a burden would this tax 
impose on the newcomer to Lincoln? Look- 
ing only at single family homes (exclud- 
ing land sales, condominiums and commer- 
cial properties), I was able to find rec- 
ord of sixty-two sales totaling 
$24,266,500. with an average selling 
price of $391,395.16. The range was from 
fio ,000 for a tiny cottage to $1,300,000 
for an estate property. 

How much money would a buyer need to 
buy that average house in Lincoln? The 
buyer has probably owned a previous home 
and is therefore able to put down 30 per- 
eent, or “$117 ;000. Beecnarty year, fixed 
rate jumbo mortgage at today's favorable 


rate of 10.5 percent would be applied 
FOr. Principal and interest payments 
Boo vueeperwts2 500 a month or $30,000 a 


year. To qualify, most banks would ex- 
Becueran annual’ income of at least 
6908,000.". im addition to other closing 


costs, the buyer may have to pay 2 or 
more points, or $5,480 for being granted 
the mortgage. Should Lincoln enact a 2 
percent real estate tax for land banking, 
an additional $7,828 would be needed; at 
4+ of 1 percent, $1,957 would be required. 

The lucky hypothetical purchaser of 
the tiny $115,000 cottage managed to save 
up a 10 percent down payment of $11,500 
meueees2,0/0. to pay the points for the 
$103,500 mortgage. To qualify, an income 
of $39,600 would be necessary. If the 2 
percent real estate tax were imposed, 
Seeceommentry into Lincoln» for a very 
basic property would increase by $2,300. 
Is this fair? 

This month's Baystate Realtor hi- 
lites reports that the property values in 
Massachusetts have tripled in the past 
ten years, according to figures released 


by the Massachusetts Association of Real- 
tors. The average price of real property 
across ther state, is» upsgromy $38,000 in 
19/7 5ato a projected SWS yLO0ni ny 1955. 

In Lincoln, more than $32,000,000 in 
real estate was sold in 1985. A 2 per- 
cent Y*taxi) fon thatyy would’ ‘amount ‘ito 
$640,000. Should the value of real es- 
tate triple in the decade ahead, would we 
be collecting ‘ausales) tax ones 15920 ,000 
for land banking? 

J. Thomas Marquis, President of the 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board express-— 
ed the industry's opposition to H. 6716 
to the House of Representatives:* 

-— H. 6716 would authorize an annual 
statewide tax increase of at least $300 
Milton. ee 

—— He -o/loawodald ‘add. to thescostirot 
home ownership by increasing the cash re- 
quirements which must be paid at a clos- 
ing. 

-- H. 6716 would add an estimated 10- 
12 percent to the cost of producing new 
housing. i ee 

—— H. 6716 would tax the acquisition 
and development of real estate which sup- 
ports economic growth and job creation. 

-- H. 6716 would add to the large and 
growing arsenal of anti-growth weapons by 
enabling communities to make land un- 
available for development. 

~~ JH 6/7 L6On, LSt an locally option y bil 
which would allow cities and towns to 
circumvent Proposition 2+ and discrimin- 
ate against newcomers to a community.* 


* From The Realtor's Report, Published 
by the Greater Boston Real Estate Board, 
December 1985, Volume 16, Number 11, page 
16. 
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CLASSIC JAZZ AT THE TOWN LIBRARY 


Feb. 5 Some of our Favorites, Milt 
and Bea Page dig into their 
private record collection. 

Mar. 5 Great Dixieland Bands, Roger 
Harris shares with us some 
fine traditional jazz. 


Attention Tennis Players 


The Lincoln Town Tennis Committee 
in coordination with the Recreation 

Committee is planning an Evening of 
Mixed Doubles at Longfellow Tennis 
and Fitness Club in Wayland. The 

date is Saturday, March 1 from 

7-9 p.m. Watch the local paper for 

more information. 
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WEST OF BOSTON 


IN THE LAST TWO WEEKS WE HAVE PUT THREE PROPERTIES IN WESTON UNDER 
AGREEMENT AND TWO IN WAYLAND FOR A DOLLAR VALUE OF OVER $2,000,000. 
MAY WE HELP YOU SELL YOUR PROPERTY TOO? 


LINCOLN **** MINI ESTATE $656,600.MLS 


Gracious Country Living at its best! This handsome brick-front. 
nip-roof Colonial offers something for everyone from the parquet fioor 
in the foyer to the pannelled study with separate entrance off ‘iving 
room to the wainscotting in the dining room to the cherry cabinets and 
brick arch work center in the kitchen to the cathedral ceiling family 
room just beyond. Four bedrooms and three baths are located off a 
spacious hallway on the second floor. Four car garage, screened porch 
and full basement complete the picture PLUS three- season, lianted, 
tennis court and in-ground pool all on 2+ acres in quiet family neighborhood. 


899-0750 259-8376 


Formerly J.J. Giamo Realtor and Burroughs-Smith Realtors 


Sandra Ashley, GRI, CRB 
Marge Smith, GRI, CRB 
C. Thomas Cutter 


Alice Emery 259-8538 Rosanne Giamo 899-0750 
Alice Bohlen 259-9754 Eugenie Segien 894-7033 
Mary Hadcock 259-8376 Roberta Segel 899-6756 
Anne Ashley 894-4334 Sasi Cutter 237-3138 
Betty Kennedy 358-2297 Min Martensen, Adm Assist. 


REALTORS | (=) 


RELO EQUAL 
Ein == «= OOssiNG 


395 Boston Post Road, Weston, MA 02198 - a Stonehedge, Lincoln, MA 01773 


KUT-KUT-KUT-KATAW-KUT 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


For one born in Manhattan, it was an 
illuminating experience some years ago 
keeping chickens, if only derivatively 
through my children. I gained insight 
into the literal meaning of many common 
expressions in the language. "He's a 
good egg,” for example, means little to 
city folk, but eating an egg brought to 
the stove straight from the nest produces 
a glorious sensation. With eggs, one 
should use LIFO (last-in, first out). A 
youthful local purveyor a few years la- 
ter, with more production than customers, 
ereGeetoeFirQ (first-in, first out); 
his eggs were on the average a week old. 
If he had not been the impecunious son of 
friends, we should have cut him off. 

The chicken house was the second of 
two outbuildings we acquired. The first 
was the Wheeler Wellhouse, abandoned for 
Water when Town water came to Bedtord 
Road in 1892, and taken up the hill to 
the neighborhood of an old stone cistern 
—- site of the Newman house today - so 
that Mrs. Wheeler who was going through 
menopause, so Miss Elizabeth told me, 
could get away from the house and read 
novels. My sons discovered it abandoned 
there, and thought it a find. Miss 
Wheeler and I agreed to a transaction for 
Cash, at a price to be arbitrated by 
Clair Langille, the Waltham carpenter 
friend of hers and mine, and the man who 
prepared it for the journey. It was 
probably the last time anyone in Lincoln 
could get a house - a handyman's dream to 
be sure - for $25. We dragged it down 
the hill to our place on runners over the 
snow, sneaking it through gaps in the 
stone fences and out the colonial road 
between the Scripture and Wheeler houses, 


now inhabited by the Nuneses and Marshes, 
respectively. Miss Elizabeth wistfully 
noted that my children danced in and out 
of the small building as Albert Brooks 
dragged it along by tractor; whereas fif- 
ty years earlier, her father had made the 
children stay inside, with noses pressed 
against the door's glass, as they watched 
the horses. 

The second structure had originally 
served as a pig house during World War II 
when Lincoln tried to feed itself. Be 
had been built by Professor Leonard Crum, 
a Harvard statistician, when he lived on 
Old County Road, on a place later owned 
by Van Alan Clark. I bought the pig 
house from Clark, using the same runners 
as for the Wellhouse and Albert Brooks 
and histractom to Haulyi trouthtorinape)lic 
Road, up to the Center and up Bedford 
Road to my place. Inflation had come to 
Lincoinsandyl paids $50 forethe ~difices 
My wife sarcastically suggested at the 
time that I ought to get a red neon sign 
reading “Professor's Cabins,” but I doubt 
that the Board of Appeals would have per- 
mitted it. We kept chickens for a number 
of years. It later became converted to a 
summer study when my mother-in-law occu- 
pied the regular study-guest room. It is 
now rented as a clubhouse to Laura Okin 
and Emily Young, aged / or 8. They 
dumped the contents out on the grass, 
from which I re-stored them in the well- 
house, and wrote "Only girls = alowed 
(sic)" on the door. I have since negoti- 
ated a dispensation for my grandsons to 
occupy it from time to time when they are 
in town, and Laura's brother Justin, aged 
4. The rent, for the financially curi= 
ous, is two peppercorns a year. We have 
not yet collected for 1985. 

This is digression from the main sub- 
ject, but there is one more. When the 
building was a summer study, a friend 
gave me a dozen scratch pads for a birth- 
day, printed in blue in the upper left 
corner with the inscription "Scratches 
from the Chicken Coop of C.P. Kindleberg- 
er.” An M.I.T. colleague, receiving a 
note on a piece of it, thought it should 
be replaced with scratch paper reading 
“Droppings from the ... etc. 
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But the subject of this essay is the 
number and extent of expressions in the 


language using chickens and eggs. I have 
difficulty deciding which is to come 
firsts eithne, (chickenioreetiiemere. Don't 


countweyour ) chickens#eberore: sitheyes are 
hatched combines the two, at least impli- 
Guely. 

Avis? *a) (good) egz5) asmaboveys Ba? cad 
or bounder, is a rotten egg. James Tobin 
got a Nobel prize in economics, as he 
states, for providing an elaborate alge- 
braic and geometric demonstration of the 
validity of the theorem that one should 
not put all one's eggs in one basket. 
One 4should in Vparticulary takemcare or 
the best egg, which in some roosts was a 
white porcelain door-knob. And stay away 
from that hard-boiled fellow. 

G isiea vslkick pchuck,oendi vee S70 
spring chicken. Bvistvaydumbaclock. F 
managed to ruffle the feathers of G by 
suggesting that he did not rank high in 
the pecking order. H regards himself as 
the cock of the walk, with plenty to crow 
about, but he had better be careful or 
all his chickens will come home to roost. 
J is chicken-hearted and always loses 
when playing chicken. The hens lay off 


in winter. Excessive army punctillio is 
chicken-s... (droppings). My wife would 
be as mad as a wet hen if I hadenet@aor-. 
tained myself in that last phrase. She 
and I pick up in the diurnal round with a 
cocktail. 

I have overplayed my role in all this 
and underplayed those of the children and 
Mrs. K. We bought the chicks from Cobb's 
hatchery on Route 119 (now ZA)Simeipetie= 
ton. We ordered a dozen, but they gave 
us something like twenty-three because 
they were two-days old and wilting, rath- 
er than vigorous one-days. They were 
supposed to be sex-linked, and only those 
known to be female because of coloring. 
In the event, we acquired a number of 
cockerels. When they achieved a certain 
size, Lady MacBeth ("Infirm of purposes, 
hand me the dagger,”) cut their heads off 
with an axe and gave us a lesson in run- 
ning around like a chicken with its head 
off. One summer when we flew the coop on 
vacation, we sold the hens off for chick- 
enfeed.* 


*These last two expressions provided by 
the courtesy and wit of Marnie Wengren. 
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Lab Biel basGiven nia eiitraslivarne 


A Very Hine Meal Citose weomtome 


serving Dinners 


Duesday-—Siaturday 
Sunday 


For reservations 
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Waltham, Mas 
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-OMMUNICATION AS EGGIFICATION 


y Suze Craig 


In their book Communication As Iden- 
ification, Don Byker and “oren Anderson 
sfine human communication as ''an ongo- 
ng, coactive, developmentel sharing of 
aformation that creates identification 
eatween two or more persons.'' They pro- 
ide a sketch of two overlapping circles; 


here the circles overlap is where com— 
unication occurs. The theory may seem 
M@ieentysteennical, Latinate, yet we can 


ee it in practice every day. 

Most frequently the means is the top- 
@ of weather. Everyone shares it. Thus 
@ admire or complain or inquire, of the 
erson bagging groceries or pumping gas, 
s to invite participation, to establish 
ommunication. But at best commenting on 
he weather is a somewhat shallow conven- 
lion, and everyone seems to treat it so, 
xcept people who Beallyyare vitally in- 
erested in precipitation, like gardeners 
nd farmers and the DPW. 

Consider eggs. 

I am becoming more and more impressed 
hese days with what can be done with 
hem. ihe PoOpic, as. a communication de- 
tice, works much the same way the weather 
loes, but the results are frequently more 
mmediate, more gratifying, and interest— 
ng. 

Scratch the conversational surface of 
ilmost anyone you know--and even someone 
you don't--and behold, there will be eggs 
somewhere in his or her past and there- 
fore present. -A newly-made acquaintance 
in the printing trade dropped ampersands 
and colophons with a Crash to ask: me, 
when I mentioned eggs, if I knew which 
snd (of the egg) came out of the hen 
first. Intrigued, I guessed the little 
end (although I'm one of Swift's big- —end- 
ers if presented with a soft- boiled spe- 
cimen at breakfast). Happily--for our 
friendship--I was wrong and thus we spent 
some minutes recollecting his childhood 
on his grandfather's farm, where he and 
his brothers found out about eggs, and, 
incidentally, at slaughter time, watched 
chickens run around with their heads 
chopped off. 

Only a few weeks ago I experienced 
another, slightly more complicated in- 
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pe ee On 


Person A Person B 


The many or 


The many or 
the autonomous 


the autonomous 


A unique person with 
a special blend of 
reasoning, gregar- 


A unique person with 
a special blend of 
reasoning, gregar- 
iousness, beliefs, 
attitudes, values, 
pleasures, pains, 
ordering tendencies, 
language capacity, and 
verbal and nonverbal 
codes. 


iousness, beliefs, 
attitudes, values, 
pleasures, pains, 
ordering tendencies, 
language capacity, and 
verbal and nonverbal 
codes. 


he ; EN Hage 
hy tee Penaearc cemaene along « 
heat. with Perbal and Nonverbal: 


O 
Pp 
Menpau ®* 


Anderson, 
Identification: An 
Harper & Row, 
1975. 


Se th nan 


Donald Byker, and Loren J. 
Communication as 


Introductory View, 
New York, New_York 


stance of this phenomenon I have came to 


cal FB fegeimrcat won, Our hens had _ been 
particularly productive so I took the 
bounty to bindsay's day, care center. 


With delight the director descended upon 
the olive and pale turquoise eggs, the 
output of our South American Araucanas. 
Although she, like my Boston printer, had 
grown up on a farm, she had never seen 
naturally "dyed'* “eggs. There ensued a 
long, mutually satisfying discussion of 
kids and rural living. She asked for an 
entire dozen for her sister, who runs an- 
6ther daymcaremcenbersmingulebelieve, Ar— 
lington. 

Some weeks later I found myself writ- 
ten up in that center's newsletter as the 
source of a Dr. Seuss experiment. The 
pre-kindergarten group had scrambled up 
Green Eggs With Ham. Surely they must 
have been disappointed to find the in- 
sides of green eggs look just like the 
insides of white or brown ones. Indo 
think some enterprising teacher, while 
pointing to the ham with one hand, should 
have slipped a dollop of violently green 
food coloring into the beaten raw eggs 
with the.other: Gosh, think of the in= 
teresting--nay, downright bizarre-——con- 
versational bridges that would have oc- 
curred all over Arlington that night. 
"In Lincoln, Daddy, they grow eggs that 


ps. 


ae ) 
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really are green..." 

I have a friend in Pennsylvania who 
works in a large suburban supermarket. 
Our egg information exchange has included 
some grotesque inside dope. We all know 
supermarket egg cartons bear a stamped 
date, somewhere on the top or side. This 
date, she tells me--under cupped hand, 
out of the side of her mouth--is a two or 
three week code. What nobody knows is 
that said eggs have been in cold storage 
for some time previous to the code. 

WAh' 1 Say, atid "mod sacely. "How 
long?" 

She grins “and rolls her eyes heaven— 
wards. "Oh, onlyothreeutomuonremont hs... 

I ask her where she buys her supply. 
What she tells me is clearly a corollary 
of the adage that Boston ladies never buy 
hats; they have them. She never EVER 
buys eggs; she has them. From a friend. 
I feel a solid communication chain being 
formed; said friends wis enthusiastic 
enough to vacuum the henhouse. And | 
think I recall some prolonged discussion 
of that henhouse and curtains. Now I 
could be wrong. But perhaps not--that's 
the sort of detail eggification enables 
one to remember. 

Eggification is international. Con- 
sider the issue of refrigeration. A 
friend in London, who is a Justice of the 
Peace and a nit-picker for veracity, 
tells me the Dutch don't chill theirs, 
and it seems the French don't either. 
Now that I think about it, the Spanish 
don't either. She doesn't, as they keep 
perfectly well if uncracked and unwashed. 
Washing, you see, removes the natural 
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bloom and thus speeds decay. I agree en- 
tirely; ours disappear so rapidly we 
hardly have time to count them, and there 
is the delightful convenience of having 
the eggs at room temperature any time one 
decides to make mayonnaise. And when 
hard-boiled, eggs already at room temper- 
ature tend to crack less than do their 
40°F. counterparts. Of course yee oe. 
never convince Kelvinator all this is so. 

Eggs engender lengthy communication 
close to home as well. One morning I re- 
turned from chores bearing a pleasant 
little specimen the size of the end of my 
thumb. And I was utterly mystified. The 
hen house had been thoroughly raccoon- 
proofed by means of yards and yards of 
chickenwire--but could a sparrow have 
squeezed through to find the nesting box 
and lay a treasure there? Had one of the 
hens found Alice's shrinking mushroom?? 

So I called my neighbor up over the 
hill, who is the source of much incredi- 
bly useful information. No sparrows, no 
mushrooms. That diminutive specimen was 
the last one in the hen's laying reper- 
toire of a string of fifteen or so yolks. 
She had had the ingredients, if you can 
call them that, for a white and a shell 
--but no yolk. So she put out what she 
could put together. In the family, my 
friend said, such a sample had always 
been labeled a “Jonathan's egg.” Not be- 
cause the hen was his, but rather, be- 
cause he didn't like yolk. 

It all goes to show that Clarence Day 
was right when he remarked 

"Oh, who that ever lived and loved 

Can look upon an egg unmoved?” ® 
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THE REVEREND NANCY ROCKWELL 


by Margaret B. Marsh 


It is the year of new pastors in Lin- 
Solnmyeana the First Parish in Linceln in- 
stalled on November 3 its new minister, 
Nancy Rockwell. 

After a long, careful study of needs 
and expectations, the Study and Search 
Committee of the White Church selected 
and reselected Nancy's resumé or mini- 
sterial profile from more than a hundred 
others. Following a rigorous elimination 
process, the committee presented its can- 
didate to the church meeting on June 2, 
1985. She was warmly received. 

Nancy Rockwell comes to Lincoln with 
Meepackeround Of scholarship and service 
Maren sineludes a Bachelor's degree in 
Divinity from the Chicago School of The- 
ology and a Master's in Theology from 
Harvard. She did her undergraduate work 
at Brown and comes to her task with a 
strong New England background, having 
grown up in a Connecticut parsonage. In- 
terestingly enough, she can also caunt 
several Unitarian ministers among her 
forbears. 

Nancy was a very active member in the 
Boston community. She worked with criti- 
cally ill children at the Boston Floating 
Hospital and with the Health Planning 
Group of Greater Boston. She served as 
Senior Regulator of Acute Care for Boston 
@rea hospitals - a complex task - and 
headed the mission work at the Church of 
the Covenant at Newbury and Berkeley 
Street, in that diffused, mixed congrega-— 
tion. 

Lincoln is a change and another sort 
of challenge. She says people have been 
"so gracious and gentle."' She has had no 
time to be lonely, and she enjoys the 
special effects of her new environment — 
the gossip of the wild geese, the sound 
of the trees and the town clock. The 
Boons in the trash can are a touch of 
home, as she had those in Cambridge. 
Nancy finds the First Parish eager for 
communication, and certainly the First 
Parish has been delighted with her ser- 
mons to date. The Parish also greatly 
appreciate the hospitality she has shown 


to them in having neighborhood groups 
come to the Parsonage in the evening to 
Share caffee and conversation. 

Nancy enjoys being a member of the 
group of three new ministers tackling the 
town at the same time. They get together 


regularly for cooperation and _ support 
and; ses ‘Nancy says.) lmeall things 900 
Waa lila? 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 
hair dont. 
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Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair. cut, designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 
TEL: 259-0500 
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Here in New England, where dormancy 
has locked up the countryside, our long 
winter evenings might be conducive to en- 
gaging one's self in a book. With gar- 
dening, my own reading takes two paths: 
one straight, for information-—on-the- 
double, the other more winding, for con-— 
templative or vicarious pleasure. Fou 
now, Let's’ focus on’ the Watters; and ‘for 
the next issues, since readers have ex-— 
pressed an interest, I'll "try to pass. on 
some thoughts regarding a few of the more 
basic guides. 

For the more easily obtainable boaks, 
first, here are some titles, now in pa- 
perback, I have found both useful and en- 
joyable. Check, also, for) the “hardcover 
edition) at, your “localjslaprany., Henry 
Mitchell's The Essential Earthman (Indi- 
ana University Press), Eleanor Perenyi's 
Green “Thoughts: “A Writer; jin whe sGarden 
(Random House), Allen Lacy's Home Ground: 
A Gardener's Miscellany 
Books) are, each in its way, books that 
becomeuseful oto own. weESspecially so, fon 
me, is Mrs. Perenyi's -—— each time I dunk 
my potted rosemary headfirst into the 
Laundry sink, Isthinkyom this) writer with 
gratitude; it was she who tipped me off 
on ways to keep this aromatic and useful 
herbgthuiving galiwyear rounds both out 
doors and in. For one, instead of depot-— 
Cingmpew ine dune, keep fit in, acl ayicon= 
tainer, buried to its rim, throughout the 
summer in your garden. Sewn Ss Pol Vor 
information and imagination. Take her 
pages on weeds. (Yes, on weeds.) You'll 
be engaged by those rueful and poignant 
pages headed Help -- "help" being a com-— 
modity we have all had frantic moments of 
needing. The author, with her learned 
and rather exotic past from which to 
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americanus’ has 


(Ballantine 


ers Published “in Greae 


draw, has written a book generous with 
wisdom and perception. Own it! 

The author of The Essential Earthman 
writes a column for The Washington Post. 
If at times, in this book, Mitchell reads 
like a catalogue with his lists of vari- 
eties of perennials and descriptions 
thereof, he is after all out to provide 
us with information. And then a man who 
can write about, among much else, toads, 
and admire their beautiful eyes (Bufos 
gold-rimmed ones, you 
know) is, “frankly, my kind @fe person. 
Further, he admirably defends the rosa 
rugosa as many will not. (Yet where is 
it better placed than when its fragrance 
can mingle with sea air?) As for Allen 
Lacy, one quickly takes to his down-home, 
TexasS—was-—my-past style; and such pieces 
as his "Gardeners and Expertise" and that 
which describes his discovery of the use— 
fulness of Scotch thistVe sae apace rues 
hedge for self-protection have my re- 
spect. How right he “is to @teuleagaine: 
the limited monotony of foundation plant-— 
ings offered by certain nurseries when 
there are such beauties to choose from if 
only one were offered them! All three of 
these books have the sort of brevity one 
comes to expect of those rep un a a. 
newSpapers or magazines, all have in-— 
dexes, and Lacy's has an Appendix of 
special value. 

So much for three gardener/writers 
dealing, for the most part, with native 
soil. But you must not fatiegomece cute 
for its ‘tTichness and ‘déptheenarands 
Russel] Page's The Education of a Garden-— 
Britain over 
twenty years ago, the book never had an 
American printing till 1983. Despite the 
minor inconveniences of not using English 
-~ I mean, what are ponticums, greensand, 
and galtonias? -- you will nonetheless 
find Page's writing continuously stimu- 
lating. The ‘photographs, js aun ee 
smaller than in the hardcovér, have con— 
tent dny ‘true’ gardener OF Bapepecweean 
will wish to study with care wine poor 
contains chapters on Russel] Page's types 
of designing - jobs all over’ the world, 
his views and theories, anecdotes about 
the people he's worked with and for (in- 
cluding “the ‘eccentric, wealthy usage 


quarrelsome" Ogden Codman!) along with an 
enGgexs) in, perusing this, as well as its 
table of contents, you'll soon see the 
benefits of having Russell Page on your 
shelf. 

I was tempted to omit mention of the 
recently published Beatrix Farrand's Am-— 
erican Landscapes by Diana Balmori, Diane 
Kostial McGuire, and Eleanor McPeck 
(Sagapress, Inc.) because of the cost 
($24.95. paperback .) and necessity to spe- 
cial-order. But surely our public li- 
brary should stock it for readers and 
scholars alike. Beatrix Farrand, land- 
scape "'gardener,'' as she insisted on be- 
ing called, has been too long neglected 
by her own country. Farrand, niece of 
Edith Wharton, grew up in the aristocrat-— 
ic "Gilded Age'' worlds of Newport, New 
York and Europe, in an era of consider- 
able restrictions for educated or bril- 
liant women. If she is known of at all 
today, it is largely as the landscape 
architect for Dumbarton Oaks in Washing- 
ton, D.C. -——- a place worth even a winter 
visit. But the three practising design- 
ers, instructors, and horticulturalists 
who have provided us with this well-—docu- 
mented book have thereby illuminated 
Beatrix Farrand's background, her horti- 
cultural erudition, her painstaking ef- 
forts on behalf of her clients (as many 
as four alternative plans were usually 
provided in the solving of a single 
area's design), her range of contribu- 
tions to the American landscape and cam-— 
puses. The book, a nicely-sized nine by 
seven and a half inches, is attractive 
both outside and in, being illustrated 
with plans and photographs on nearly 
every page; a few are in color. Diane 
McGuire's analysis of the historical uses 
of varieties of vines in the garden, and 
of the subtleties involved in Farrand's 
choices of them in her own plans, gives 
but one suggestion of this designer's 
first-class mind and useful perceptions. 
Eleanor McPeck's biographical study en- 
lightens us as much as has been possible 
about a woman who took the opportunity to 
Bdevelop her considerable gifts along 
lines of her own choosing, but who -- 
modestly or reticently -- left behind so 
little of her personal life. 

On the subject of what children like 
to call "the olden days," I wil] touch on 
just two of my favorite books of the past 


—- both now out of print, but occasional- 
ly found in public libraries and second- 
hand bookstores. My first readings of 
these were in my more formative years as 
an amateur gardener, and each provided, 
as it might for you, a different kind of 
“Eueletonr@ithe fire." 

Houghton Mifflin published Celia 
Thaxter's An Island Garden in 1894, the 
year of this poet's death at age 59; the 
volume has since become, with its charm— 
ingay, ‘ipictures weandiaml biminatrons'’ «<*by 
Childe Hassam, a collector's item. This 
work of prose was written two decades af- 
ter her very popular history Among the 


Isles of Shoals (currently in print, but 


only intermittently about gardens). An 


Island Garden can, however, sometimes be 


found in cheap reprints. The book, ad- 
mittedly tame and domestic in essence, 
proved to be for an audience essentially 
"female." 

Mrs. Thaxter began her life as the 
daughter of a lighthouse keeper and was 
tdiend it sas a married woman, “mother %of 
three, and established New England poet 
who was first published in The Atlantic 
magazine. The island upon which she 
spent a lively childhood witnessing ship- 
wrecks and rescues and much of her later 
life was Appledore, largest of that clump 
of islands off the New Hampshire coast 
named the Isles of Shoals. Dedicated 
gardener, she had years of experience 
dealing with the thin soil-covering of 
Atlantic rock; and her writing -- even if 
it veers too closely at times onto the 
thin ice of Victorian sentimentality -- 
throws out the glow of one who felt a 
passionate connection to her island en-—- 
vironment. Along with an eye, she had an 
ear, too, as might be expected of a poet, 
always keening to such avian music as the 
robin's "rain-song'"' which forecasts fu- 
ture atmospheric change. Her knowledge 
of growing problematic annuals’ like 
sweetpeas from seed, of her island 
grasses, of weeds and weeding, of butter- 
flies and slugs, sprang from this close- 
ness to nature, and tells us much about 
New England flower gardens of a century 
ago. If you should come across any kind 
of little reprint of An Island Garden, 
you could do worse than to buy it -—- 
either for yourself or for some fellow 
gardener/reader. Consider it, with its 
inoffensive sentimentality, a kind of 
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Valentine. 

Another book-of-the-past I have en- 
joyed re-reading is Elizabeth and_ her 
German Garden: author, "Elizabeth.'' This 
too must surely have been enjoyed, orig- 
inally, by a "woman's market.'' The writ- 
er was Australian and cousin to Katherine 
Mansfield; her first of two husbands was 
a German baron with an estate on the Bal- 
tic; my own pocket-sized copy of this un- 
dated memoir that reads as half-—journal, 
half—novel, was originally my grandmoth-— 
er's, though some years ago a friend gave 
me a larger, entirely different, faded 
edition she had picked up at a bookstall 
on a street in Vancouver for ten cents. 
This too was undated. If your tastes run 
to reading about gardens, children, and 
dogs, not to mention sleigh-rides and 
snowstorms in the setting of, largely, a 
Baltic estate at the turn of the century, 
you'd enjoy embarking; it's an effortless 
drift downstream through a countryside 
distinctly different from our own in both 
time and locale. Author of numerous 
books sof gfiction.. VEiizabeth" Vwrot emt! 
latevin lite) and) died |) (GinwAmerica) seun 
1941 at the age) of #75. “Heri wit; @lienht 
touch, and sense of beauty for country 
were sharp; a description of her desire 
to establish an all-yellow flower-—bed 
just around the bend of some nearby pine 
woods, and frustrations at having to 
leave, differently from the freer Celia 
Thaxter. on her island, all spade-—work and 
planting to the stubborn German gardeners 
of her husband's estate, suggest the 
Elavor, of ‘this bock. isetvlas itwisewithin 
a specific framework of history. As for 
gardens, "Elizabeth'"' clearly had an eye 
for color and placement quite as discern-— 
ing as the well-known garden-designer 
Gertrude Jekyll herself, and most probab- 
ly had read her writings in English peri- 
odicals. 

How many good books about gardens and 
gardening come and go! But their arri- 
vals and departures have less of that 
ephemeral quality of gardens themselves 
-- great and small -- which, more often 
than not, disappear into the earth for- 
ever with hardly a trace. Meanwhile, of 
these books mentioned, some readers may 
never go farther than to sink deeply into 
their pages for a while. sThat, is) (while 
we can be appreciative of gardens, of 
these arrangements of space and color and 
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texture, and of this lovely eames 
ours, we may not have, or evén Care’ {ta 
have, a garden; sometimes it's circum— 
stance and sometimes choice. Russel] 
Page himself is among those without his 
own garden. The meaningful thing is to 
appreciate and support in whatever way we 
can those breathing-spaces where we find 
them. 


I BRAKE FOR GARDENS 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 

My own paperback of The Education of 
a Gardener has already begun to come 
apart —— making it, at $8.95) Barely (eced 
enough for a single reading. More satis-— 


factory is the hardcover, and the Public 
Library has it. 
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FROM THE SELECTMEN 


ad hoc committee was formed to develop 
guidelines for the proper and fair use of 
the play area. 

The Board decided to ask Senator Carol 


Amick to attend a future Board Meeting to 
discuss proposed legislation dealing with 
taxable property at Hanscom Field. 

The Selectmen ask the Public Safety Board 
to undertake various tasks: considering 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 

| the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 

| night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town e 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 


lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Notes from the meetings held through November. 4, 1985. 


ts 


_ Zoning and By-Laws 


The Selectmen reviewed various paragraphs of 
the Section 6.2 of the Zoning By-Law. 


New Business 


long-range solutions to the North Lincoln 
emergency vehicle access problem, perform- 
ing data collection (while regarding 
financial constraints) at the train station 


lmelraffie uy to ascertain the number of times Lincoln 

| e The Board approves the recommendation of the Road is blocked by trains. 
Traffic Management Committee (TMC) regarding e The Selectmen met with the Town Building 
Signage on Farrar Road which will be aimed Inspector to review his five-year plan for 
at clarifying the traffic flow at the Oxbow/ the maintenance of town buildings. 
Road/Farrar Road intersection. e The Board reviewed the memo from the 


e The TMC also presents to the Selectmen Finance Committee outlining budget guidelines 
those projects for which the TMC wishes to in preparation for next fiscal year. 
| seek funding. The Board asks the TMC to Re-Newed Business 
| quantify and priortize these projects for e The Cable T.V. Advisory Committee is 
presentation to the Finance Committee. reviewing the application of the sole cable 
e The TMC advises the Board of Town Roads television system bidder. The Committee will 
which the TMC plans to study or monitor: report back to the Selectmen with its 
| Route 117/Lincoln Road intersection, a recommendations. 
segment of Concord Road, Farrar Road, Regional Business 
Conant Road, Page Road, and the curved e Mrs. Fargo will represent the Selectmen at 
| portion of Sandy Pond Road. the Massachusetts Municipal Assocation 
Solid Waste Annual Meeting. 
@ The Solid Waste Study Committee meets with e The Selectmen are reviewing issues of 
the Selectmen to discuss areas being concern to municipal officials, i.e. conflict 
considered for the location of the permanent of interest, open meeting law provisions. 
compactor station. Appointments 


Lincoln Arts Council 


Irene Briedis 
Jane Cooper 
Helen Horn 


@ The Board discussed alternative sites for Julie Pugh 
the disposal of brush and decided to consult Michele Rice 
with the Conservation Commission regarding Pre-School Playgound Committee 
the use of the Baker Bridge "stump dump" Diana Berman 
for brush disposal. , Carol Ann Burgess : 
e@ The Selectmén met with the Bemi§ Hall Ronnie Kanarek 
Advisory Committee. The lack of parking Jill Kellner-Rogers 
space was noted and discussed as were Leslie Vagliano 
regulations for the use of the building. Public Safety Board 
e@ The Selectmen voted to approve a petition Robert Webb 
from Taxpayers’ Initiative for Municipal Special Police Officers 
Efficiency (TIME) dealing with proposed David Griffin 
amendments to the Prevailing Wage Law. Pete Thibodeau 
e The Selectmen met with various people Resignations 


concerned with the use of the pre- 
school playground near Brooks School. An 


Library Board of Trustees 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) 


Robert Shenton 
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Pierce Parle 


Dear Readers, 


As we perused the incoming copy for 
this month and considered the issues 
before the town, one question kept 
cropping up - "Is Lincoln rural?" 

Suze Craig deals with the question 
in a provocative way and then Allen 
Morgan of the Sudbury Valley Trustees 
informs us about the impact of a proposed 
Shoppers’ World development. Closer to 
home the United Neighbors of North 
Lincoln write a chronology of events in 
their tsection; 

Is Lincoln rural? We only know that 
the redwings have been back for awhile 
and the daffodils are pushing upward and 
that Town Meeting is approaching. Our 
hats off to the hard-working citizens who 
attend nightly meetings to keep this town 
green. 

Visit with us at Town Meeting. 
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AN EXERCISE IN LOGIC 


by Suze Craig 


Perfect examples of logic tangles are 
rare. Most textbook illustrations employ 
men in red hats vs. men in white hats-—- 
or Socrates--and make little close-to- 
the-bone sense. But occasionally there 
occurs an example in "real life" that is 
so classic it's breathtaking. 

For example, the other day I heard 
someone say Lincoln isn't rural. 

That assertion hit me directly in the 
writer's cramp, as regular readers of 
this column can understand. Puzzled by 
fhe spurt of my reaction, I looked care- 
fully through Webster's Collegiate. 


Giueete saajective, from the Latin 
Mus, cruris, the country." Straightfor- 
ward enough, but hardly helpful. Would 


never have been accepted as an exemplary 
definition in spelling class. Only 
Slightly farther down the page is rural 
free delivery. That we've got, as anyone 
trundling mass local mailings up ‘to the 
B20. window can grouchily testify. All 
those labels have to have an R.F.D. num- 
memeetor P.O. box) on them. We plod 
@irough R.F.D.'s 1 through 4, and then 
must leap to 7. Evidently the Postmaster 
General dislikes numbers 5 and 6. 

Rural, Webster continues, ''suggests 
agricultural pursuits" (for example gent- 
ly herding ten small pigs across Lincoln 
Road in front of the police station at 
évening rush hour in May) "or simple com- 
Munity life’ (whoops, I'd hardly call 
Community life in Lincoln simple). 
There's rustic, which "more clearly sug- 
gests a contrast to city life" (well, we 
are more rural than, say, Back Bay) "or 
Mee or polish" (I'll be the first to 
Claim that). 


© 1986 Suze Craig 


Pastoral? "Suggests a more idyllic 
life than rural and, often, apartness 
from the world.'' Well, we do go our own 
ways, concentrating on essentials like 
eggs, trespassing dogs, and Winter Street 
traffic. Yet the Waging Peace coalition 
moves solidly forward and I reckon we 
grieve for the Challenger as much as any- 
one in Boston. 

Bucolic. "Carries a strong implica- 
tion of loutishness.'' Gosh, I hope not. 

These definitions tiptoe around the 
edges of the Lincoln; they don't actually 
definemits as GULal OF nO Gm rtnads. 

Yet having grown up on a two-hundred- 
acre farm in Pennsylvania, I can say that 
Lincoln, in comparison, isn't rural. Our 
nearest neighbor here lives closer than a 
quarter mile; I cannot burn trash weekly 
on the side lawn in an ancient yawning 
Stone fireplace constructed solely for 
that purpose; deer do not browse on the 
windfalls under the apple trees. 

But I can't label it urban, or even 
suburban. We lived in Medford for three 
and a half years; our nearest neighbor 
lived twenty-five feet the other side of 
a "country" rail fence and we heard his 
telephone, his television, his clink of 
silverware on dishes. Trash was a weekly 
affair, but, onesofi vexatt. Ciming--get 4&t 
out there only seconds before The Truck 
comes. Too early and the exquisitely 
trimmed little white poodle two doors up 
will slew it all over the street, too 
late and you'll have to wait another 
crowded, odiferous and increasingly omin- 
ous week. No deer, of course. But sum- 
mer nightfuls of a raccoon banging the 
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lid of the neighbor's in-ground sarbail 
can, ker—blam ker-blam ker-blam. 

The irony of it all; we lived on Rur- 
al Avenue and our garden was thirty-seven 
feet long and three feet wide. However, 
we gave it the best country treatment 
every spring, namely a three-cubic yard 
mountain of well-—aged manure, delivered 
from a horse farm up near Melrose. It 
steamed and smelled: neighbors all around 
us cast sidelong looks. Their small 
children delightedly threw it all up and 
down the long brown tilled strip behind 
the house, shouting over the ''smoke" re-« 
leased by every shovel thrust. Enter- 
tainment for everyone, even, we noted 
joyfully, for the little white poodleg 
who came and rolled ecstatically in it. 

When we moved out to Lincoln we felt 
we were going out to the hinterland-—-no 
streetlights shining through the upstairs 
windows at night, no teenage cars gunning 
up and down the street and laying rubber 
at the stop signs. I was suitably grati- 
fied to drive up the lane at dusk one} 
early summer evening and find a neigh- 
bor's steer browsing in the _ perennial 
bed. 

So it's not rural--yet it's not "not 
rural."" Ah. Here is the difficulty sae 
have been guilty of engaging in a false| 
disjunction, sometimes labelled the "all, 
or nothing fallacy.'' I have been guilty 
of labelling the world as either country 
Orn CLEY. My college logic prof would 
shake his head in resignation. 

Well, I'd come back at him, the barn, 
the woods, the pasture, the pond all say 
one thing, the red fire hydrants on Wes- 
ton Road say the other. 

Ah, he'd sigh. Not the other. Am 
other. ie 

Yes. Some weeks ago, during a Se- 
lectmen's meeting I sat behind an archi- 
tect, one of four candidates being inter- 
viewed for a volunteer position on the 
Planning Board. When asked her vision 
Lincoln, she cocked her head to the left 
and looked over the committee's heads, 

; 


through the brick walls, seemingly o 
beyond the fountain tree in Pierce Par 
"Lincoln is...a...a small green - 
she said. 

Quod est demonstrandum. 
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ACCESSORY TO DIVERSITY 


by Pete Heijn 


Inside Center School I'm always a 
third-grader for those first moments. 
Memories of arithmetic quiz cards, hop- 
scotch, and the candy store across the 
Street crowd in as I start up the wide 
stairs. But if I have come from the 
basement entry, my puffing recalls me to 
reality by the time I reach the Planning 
Board's dazzling heights. Ann Brown, 
tapping serenely at the computer, is not 
a bit like Miss Cashman. She presents no 
desks in rows, no penmanship drill, but a 
fat folder of information. I reverse 
direction, and grateful for the co-opera-— 
muon Of gravity, I turn my thoughts to 
accessory apartments. 

Since 1972, when provision in the by- 
laws was made for apartments in single- 
family houses, the Board of Appeals has 
granted 54 permits for accessory apart-— 
ments in Lincoln. Diana Smith, in her 
study for the town, found 72, but ac- 
counted for the disparity by pointing out 
that a number of apartments had existed 
before the by-law did. 

Ann Brown, in discussing some of the 
growing pains that were coming to the 
Planning Board for therapy, had voiced 
her impression that diversity of income 
mix waS encouraged by the accessory 
apartment option. ''More people have been 
applying for permits recently," she said, 
"and I see that as a good sign." 

Diana Smith had been skeptical before 
she interviewed apartment owners, but 
concluded with the feeling that there 
were many landlords in Lincoln who were 
Charging low rents but liked their ten- 
ants and wanted to keep them. ‘''So there 
are quite a few people here who couldn't 
afford it otherwise,'' she reflected. She 
also reminded me that there are nine 
apartments where no rent is charged: 
work is the exchange instead. 

Elizabeth Snelling, Chairman of the 
Housing Commission, agreed with these 
perceptions. She surmised that over fif- 


ty per cent of the town's apartments 
housed moderate-income’ tenants. The 
Housing Commission and the Planning Board 
will be publishing a list of the steps 
toward approval of accessory apartments 
for moderate-income occupancy. The Hous— 
ing Commission program was passed at last 
year's Town Meeting, and involves a five- 
year agreement: to lease to a tenant of 
moderate income. : 

At the time of the detailed study a 
year and a half ago, roughly half the 
apartments rented for $425 or less and 
were predominantly one bedroom. The way 
real estate has soared in price over the 
past year, revising those figures upward 
would be closer to truth. In a sampling 
of fifty apartments, two-thirds were oc-— 
cupied by singles; there were a dozen 
children. 

The major requirements for gaining 
Board of Appeals permission for an acces-. 
sory apartment are that either the apart- 
ment or the house be occupied by the own-_ 
er and that the apartment not be over 
1200 square feet in floor area or repre- 
sent more than thirty-five percent of the 
area of the whole house. Lot size, park- 
ing, waste disposal, and neighborhood are 
also considered. 

All in all, the choice made fourteen 
years ago to encourage income diversity 
within the predominantly single-family 
housing of Lincoln seems to be operating 
as intended. How many framers of govern— 
ment policies can make that statement? 
Now, if only traffic management, North 
Lincoln's 47-acre-land-use, roadside path 
and long-range planning go as well... 


Ed. Note: In order to qualify for an ac- 


cessory apartment, it is necessary that the 


building in which the apartment is to be 

located and the main residence existed on 
January 1, 1984. It is also necessary to ~ 
get the approval of the Board of Health. @ 
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LIGHTHOUSES --- ENDANGERED SPECIES 


by Margaret B. Marsh 


There used to be an organization 
called The Seamen's Friend. Its masthead 
carried the symbol you might expect - a 
lighthouse. 

Obviously, lighthouses have been im- 
portant — even vital - to many souls at 
sea. And apart from the practical neces- 
sity of a coastal warning system, consid- 
er what they symbolize - the safety of 
terra firma, the touch of home, comfort, 
rescue, strength against the storm. Tt 
is no wonder they have become strongly 
associated with religious aspiration. 
They do soar up toward heaven and their 
utter reliability suggests eternal 
themes. 

The bell buoy and the fog horn, these 
are warnings. They stand for danger. 
But the lighthouse, so closely allied in 
location and purpose, stands for safety. 


This is, of course, because lighthouses 
have traditionally been manned; heroic 
tales of lighthouse keepers and their 


families are legion. With what gigantic 
efforts did they keep the lights lit in 
terrible gales and icy storms. How many 
they rescued and how many they prevented 
from needing rescue. The Lighthouse Ser- 
vice, organized in the latter 1800s to 
provide more system and uniformity than 


local humane societies could muster, was 


_joyed the highest level 
achievement. 


considered particularly honorable and en- 
of morale and 
From their shore stations 


they launched their lifeboats in the 
surf, rowing out to wrecks and picking 
the shipwrecked out of the sea. Their 
immaculate apparatus was in constant 


Yeadiness to fire a line and bring people 


in on the breeches buoy. Their (héves 
were lives of watching - long periods of 
boredom and great moments of effort and 
teamwork, skill, success and sometimes 
failure. 

The Boston whaler and Se Coast Guard 
cutter have succeeded the lifeboats. 
There are fewer ships in the channels. 
Loran and other modern aids to navigation 
have made sailors less dependent on 
lights than they used to be. About 500 
lights remain on the east and west coasts 
and at Great Lakes stations. The plan of 


the Coast Guard is to automate them all - 
those in New England by 1987. 

What happens when a light is automat— 
ed? Elaborate electronic and radio com-— 
munications connect the site with Coast 
Guard, fire and police networks. Comput-— 
ers monitor the light and fog horn, the 
keeper's house is boarded up and the flag 
comes down. 

Although the Coast Guard takes ela- 
borate precautions nowadays to button up 
buildings, vandalism nearly always en- 
sues. An article in the December 1985 
issue of Historic Preservation chronicles 
much of this damage. To prevent it, the 
Coast Guard in the past destroyed many 
buildings deliberately but this policy 
has changed. The Coast Guard will, under 
certain conditions, lease keepers' 
houses. Some have been purchased for 
private dwellings. On the west coast, 
enthusiast Wayne Wheeler has founded the 
U.S. Lighthouse Society and has been in- 
strumental in proposing plans and spear- 
heading local efforts to use lighthouse 
sites in suitable ways. \in ‘Galifornia,; 
Pigeon Light Station, which had a number 
of buildings »Mhas, fompinstance, beer 
turned into a youth hostel. 

Though the Coast Guard is now offici- 
ally aligned with preservation, the will 
to do and the money to do it must normal- 
ly come from local sources, from the com- 
munities where people watch for the 
lights, as people in Lincoln listen for 
the town clock., Historical societies can 
often be the starting point for a preser- 
vation effort. Thacher Island off Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, and Baker Island off 
Beverly have their own Associations. 
Rose Island off Newport has a small muse- 
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um in the lighthouse renovated and guard—- 
ed by the Rose Island Lighthouse Founda-— 
tion. 

Apart from the general appeal of 
their purpose and history, lighthouses in 
themselves are an architectural pageant - 
in New England from Matthew Paris down to 
the present. Keepers' houses were often 
inccrporated with the towers, so there 
are gables and mansards, rounds and 
Squares -— period pieces, astonishing in 
variety of conception and design. 

To translate these rich remains to 
current uses without giving way to un- 
suitable development or cheap commercial- 
ism yet cultivating some self-supporting 
features, is a challenge to lighthouse 
lovers. These have formed the Great 
Lakes Lighthouse Keepers Association with 
headquarters in Southfield, Michigan, and 
on the east coast, the Lighthouse Preser- 
vation Society with headquarters in Rock-— 
port, Massachusetts. They welcome all 
kinds of suggestions and help from the 
public. They hope to create saving situ- 
etions for a lot of lighthouses and to 
hurry to do much before 1987 when automa- 
tion is scheduled to be complete. ® 
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Condo.... Tastefully decorated 
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tree shaded area. 
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lous Master Suite...and much, 
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OFFICE AT THE DEPOT 
LINCOLN ROAD 
P.O. BOX 101 
LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 


Nicely maintained 11 room home 
offering 5 bedrooms including 
a private in-law suite, NEW 
kitchen, refinished hardwood 
floors, a 2 car garage PLUS a 
barn and a built in pool on 2+ 
acres at the end of a cul-de- 
sac. Conveniently located to 
all major routes. A perfect 
family home with lovely pan- 
oramic views. 

OFFERED AT $365,000 
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SUDBURY 


YOUR DYNASTY AWAITS--10 scoom 
masterpiece, with 4 *lsiooms. 
Cathedral ceilings and 2 fire- 
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THE FORGOTTEN LINCOLN 


by United Neighbors vf North Lincoln 
Basil and Dia Chigas 
Donald Flannery 
Leona Loughlin 
Mary Menino 
Larry and Carol Smith ; 
Gladys Sullivan 


The area known as the 47 acres is | 


north of Route 2A between the National »/ 
Park and Hanscom Field. Its genesis is Py 


outlined below: é 
1936 Area north of Route 2A privately r 
owned -— 936 acres. ai 


1939 State takes 200 acres in Lincoln to 
establish Hanscom Field. 

1942 200 additional acres in Lincoln is 
taken by eminent domain. 

1956 Massport Enabling Act. Massport 
takes over state's position at Hanscom. 
1957 March Town Meeting authorizes Plan- 
ning Board to spend $2,000 to study im- 
pact of industrial/commercial zoning 
changes. 

1958 Legislature sells land in Lincoln 
to U.S.A.F. - 190 acres. 

December 1958 Braun/Eliot Report: ''This 
site (the Virginia Road 47 acre area) ap- 
pears to be the only one entirely suit- 
able for industrial development." The 
Planning Board, after holding special 
summer and fall meetings, agrees with 
this conclusion. 

1959 Massport takes over civil terminal 
and hangars - 83 acres. 

1959 Congress authorizes Minute Man Na- 
tional Historic Park. 

1963-1970 Park buys lots and houses on 
both sides of Virginia Road and Route 2A 
(83 parcels north of 2A) - 275 acres. 
1965 State sells two more Lincoln lots; 
U.S.A.F. housing - 67 acres. 

1968 Airport West Study. 

July 1968 Planning Board Land Use Com- 
mittee identifies area between the park 
and airport area as possible site for 
"light industrial and/or office research 
zone.'' The Committee believes this area 
"is well suited for use as either light 
industrial or office research uses.'' The 
area involved is approximately 130 acres. 
The Committee recommends that after town- 
wide meetings and a final report in Janu- 
ary 1969 that motions for action be pre- 
sented to March Town Meeting. 

January 1969 Mr. Grabill and Mr. Bergen 
suggest that rights of first refusal be 
bought from people involved before Town 
Meeting. 

March 1969 Town Meeting Land Use Commit - 
tee recommendations not ready for presen- 
tation. 

May 1969 Another "'Task Force'' is ap- 
pointed to consider a Redevelopment Au- 
thority. 

July 1969 Cushman and Bartel, residents 
of Virginia Road, present a preliminary 
outline for development. The Planning 
Board states that "no rezoning should 
take place until a satisfactory compre- 
hensive plan has been evolved." 

September 1969 Massport states that it 
is “considering buying some of the pro- 


perty' in the area. 

April 1970 Cushman presents a subdivi- 
sion plan of his land on Virginia Road. 
"He does not want to wait any longer for 
action in this area. It is his opinion 
that there will be no action in his area 
for at least five years."' Planning Board 
agrees to contact Massport "before any 
development actually takes place."' Cush- 
man sells land to Massport - 11 acres. 


June 3, 1970 Several town officials have 


met with Massport officials regarding 
Airport West. "Tt is now agreed that 
Massport will proceed to acquire several 
parcels of land. It has also been agreed 
that Linnell and Cox, developers who have 
been working with the town, will proceed 
to acquire the McHugh property on their 
own. The Planning Board has been asked 
to develop the wording of an acceptable 
change in the zoning by-law which would 
make development possible." It was a- 
greed that a subcommittee of three would 
work on the zoning change language. 

June 10, 1970 It was agreed that Linnel 
& Cox working with the town would develop 
the area for office/research or light in- 
dustrial use. "Tre is not suitable for 
development for residential use." The 
new zoning committee was informed by the 
Planning Board that zoning changes would 
be presented to the 1971 Town Meeting or 
if necessary at a Special Town Meeting. 
1970-1974 Massport acquires various par- 
cels — 60 acres. 

1970-1975 Defense R&D industry recession 
caused by allocation of limited defense 
funds to Vietnam War. 

January 1971 — Linnel & Cox drop plans to 
develop McHugh site. 

1974 ERT constructs new office/R&D 
building on Virginia Road, Concord. 

1978 Massport/Hanscom Field Master Plan. 
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1979 Town of Concord rezones Elmbrook 
Farm on Virginia Road to office/research 
use. 

1980 Spaulding & Co. Inc. starts devel- 
opment on first of six buildings on Vir- 
ginia Road, Concord. 

1981 Massport/Hanscom Field Business 
Plan. Dali property on Old Bedford Road, 
Lincoln, bought by Massport. 

1982 Hanscom Area Traffic Committee 
(HATS) of four towns studies "ring road" 
relocating of Virginia Road on the ridge 
behind the houses on Old Bedford Road. 
"Lincoln's position is that they do not 
wish to participate unless the houses are 
bought by Massport since there will be 
impacts on these property owners and the 
new alignment would not speed up travel 
time appreciably." 

1983 North Lincoln Study Committee form- 
ed by the Planning Board. Committee 
studies office park development on the 47 
acres aS part of a "comprehensive study 
of the area'' to be presented to a fall 
Land Use Conference. 
1983 Fall Land Use Conference asks 
townspeople to consider land use option 
on the 47 acres of privately owned land. 
1984 Massport excavates hillside next to 
Virginia Road in Lincoln to construct six 
new T-hangars. . 
1985 Spaulding and Co. petitions County 
Commissioners to widen Virginia Road in 
Lincoln and do takings. Residents and 
Lincoln Selectmen actively oppose. 

June 1985 Massport: begins construction 
of T-hangar site in Concord, with patron 
parking lot entered only from Virginia 
Road. More traffic will now pass through 
47 acre neighborhood. 

Summer 1985 Town boards are informed 
that the Grace Chapel is interested in 
the McHugh parcel. 

Fall 1985 47 Acre Study Committee formed 
by Planning Board. 

Fall 1985 .Grace Chapel announces it has 
negotiated option to purchase McHugh par- 


Fall 1985 Residents of 16 remaining 
acres meet to discuss options. 
December 1985 Old Bedford Road resident 
Lawrence Smith of Cranberry Hill Associ- 
ates presents to the Planning Board pre- 
liminary plans to acquire 12-16 acres and 
develop for offices. Area residents pre- 
sent. : F 
1986 Grace Chapel obtains six month op- 
tion to purchase McHugh parcel. 
January 1986 Attorneys for Cranberry 
Hill Associates draft "Planned Commercial 
District" as new zoning by-law category 
for 1986 Town Meeting consideration. 
Residents of the area ask Planning Board 
to sponsor warrant article. Planning 
Board declines. Required signatures ob- 
tained for citizens' petition. 
February 1986 Massport releases new 
Hanscom Report. 
1986 If Grace Chapel exercises its pur- 
chase option, 16 acres of private, tax- 
able land will remain of the 936.78 acres 
of North Lincoln land north of Route 2A. 
The preceding summary is an histori- 
cal picture of the 47 acres. What it 
lacks is the perspective of the residents 
and the story of their frustration. in 


controlling the destiny of their neigh- 
borhood. During the period of these 
North Lincoln activities, the ownership 
of property within the 47 acres has re- 
mained remarkably stable (apart from 
Massport purchases). For three of the 
six owners, the land has been in the fam-— 
ily for several generations. And with 
one exception, the owners have all held 
their property for over ten years. Those 
who bought into the area in the early 
1970's did so during a period when com- 
mercial development had failed because of 
the recession and Massport had announced 
an end to its acquisitions in the area. 
The newer owners signalled their commit- 
ment to the area by reconditioning, re- 
modeling and expanding their residences. 
In addition to the capital commitment, 
the owners have involved themselves in 
civic committees and local government in 
their efforts to prevent undesirable ac- 
tivities in the area. Residents have 
participated in HFAC meetings, MAPC meet— 
ings, National Park meetings, Lincoln 
Planning Board meetings, and they initi- 
ated the revival of the North Lincoln As-— 
sociation. Through their activities, the 
residents have repeatedly brought to the 
attention of town government the actions 
of developers and Massport. 

One would think that after thirty 
years of studies, sub-committee reports 
and planning review, that some decision 
could and would have been reached. Since 
1975, the Concord Planning Board has ap- 
proved a major commercial development on 
Virginia Road with no response from any 
Lincoln board. Our neighborhood is now 
the commuter route to that development. 
We have experienced the expansion of ERT 
in Concord and its traffic. We have seen 
Concord widen Virginia Road to the Lin- 
coln line to encourage those developments 
to use Lincoln roads. More recently we 
have fought attempts by the developer of 
one of the properties in Concord, Mr. 
Spaulding, to widen Virginia Road in Lin- 
coln by a taking. In the near future we 
can look forward to traffic heading down 
to the new T-hangars on Virginia Road in 
Concord, and when the McHugh parcel is 
developed, our neighborhood will be im-— 
pacted by the noise and congestion of 
over one thousand autos on weekends. 
Finally, Massport has purchased-property 
in our neighborhood, and will buy more if 
offered. There are six privately owned 
homes remaining. 

While the residents did not favor 
events of the past thirty years (we 
fought most of them), we cannot turn the 
clock back. We believe that our neigh- 
borhood will be developed for job related 


uses over the next decade; whether of- 


fices, research, or airport related. The 
choice in our view is very clear. Either 
the townspeople of Lincoln, through Town 
Meeting, direct development for the aes-— 
thetic and economic benefit of Lincoln or 
the town can participate in study after 
study while forfeiting all control and 
benefits to other jurisdictions or chart-— 
ers. In fairness to our neighborhood, 
the time for leadership and decisiveness 
has arrived. 
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To acquaint you with the scope and 
goals of the articles we are sponsoring 
at this year's Town Meeting and the pro- 
posed development, we invite you to at— 
tend several meetings to meet the propon— 
ents and view the plans. We hope that 
you can attend one of these meetings! 
Tuesday, March 18, 7:30-8:30 P.M. — Mr. 
Henrv Harrison, 18 Winter Street. 
Sunc , March 23, 3:00-4:00 P.M. — Rich- 
ard and Vita Theriault, 5 Brooks Hill 
Road. 

Saturday, March 22, 1:00-4:00 P.M. — Site 

walk corner of Old Bedford and Virginia 

Road (airport side). 

Wednesday, March 26, 7:30 P.M. - Town 

Hall Conference Room. 

(All quotes unless otherwise indicated, 

are from Planning Board reports.) e 
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HERB PATCH 
of Concord 


featuring 
HERB COUNTRY COLLECTIBLES 


Ameo 


e@Romantic desians, dried 
fLowers, ana hrenrds 


eUnique gift croducts 
from around the world 


foe sift with pus ad 


Come Visit Our Shoo 


20 Msin street Concord. Md 61F 3691998 3 
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Freedom of Choice 
from VELUX— 


We are the Source for 


LAMPSHADES 


Roof windows. Skylights. Accessories. 


Roof Windows: center hung and top hung fully operating windows. Both 
pivot for easy cleaning. 
Skylights: both fixed and ventilatung. 

+ Double insulated tempered glass 

¢ Supenor wood construction 

+ Prefabricated, caulkless flashings. 
Accessories: sunscreen blinds, awnings, venetian blinds, electric and 
manual remote controls 


Such as: 

@ Casual linens e Empire shapes 
@ Elegant silks e Bell shapes 

e Paneled prints’ e¢ Drum shapes 
e Wildflowers @ Oval shapes 


Custom Lampshade Service 


~ CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


From $1 22 


only 
VE LU q The world leader in 
roof windows and skylights 


=— =N=ERGY UNLIMIT=D 
OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 
ROUTE 20. WAYLAND VILLAGE 
WAYLAND, MA 01776 
(617) 358-7358 


FORESTRY IN LINCOLN 


by Betty Smith 


When you think of forestry what comes 
to mind? I think of the national parks, 
the State of Maine, or Germany. In Ger- 
many one-quarter of the land is forested, 


each piece with a saw mill and a market. 


ready for lumber or pulp for paper. What 
I just learned is that for ten winter 
weeks a year forestry is practiced on our 
conservation land under the supervision 
of the Conservation Land Manager, Mike 
Murphy. Aiding him are Rick LaChapelle, 
an arborist, and Bob Benson, a geologist. 

When the ground is frozen and I am 
Mskiing a conservation trail, I may. find 
Mike Murphy driving the Town's bobcat to 
cut a trail. In order to preserve fire 
and safety access to our conservation 
land, Mike and his crew make the trails 
wide enough and bridges strong enough for 
heavy vehicles. Two o'clock on a sunny 
Friday afternoon in January, Mike and I 
set out to explore Adams Woods located 
between the Sudbury River and Walden 
Pond. Immediately I noticed how~clear 
fhe trails were of stumps and fallen 
trees. Mike explained that this area is 
where he and his crew have been working 
to rebuild trails washed out or worn out 
by horse and people use. We crossed a 
sturdy wooden bridge, built with lumber 
sawed in the Adams! mill from trees cut 
down on conservation land. The lumber 
was sent out for chemical treatment be- 
fore the conservation crew built this 
bridge over the stream gushing down from 
Walden Pond. As we continued, a ruffed 
grouse exploded out of the leaves to ent- 
er tlighw. The only other birdlife in 
the woods on this sunny afternoon was an 
occasional chickadee in the pines and 
noisy crows above. 

In the distance Fairhaven Bay appear- 
ed next to a pasture which is hayed, par- 
ticularly before the Boy Scouts come for 
an overnight and pack it down. Continu-— 
ing uphill on the frozen path, Mike show- 
ed me where Hurricane Gloria passed 
through last September 27. There was 
forest damage due to the proximity of the 
Sudbury River Valley; however, the fallen 


trees were left as it is nature's way of 
pruning. The last storm which did exten- 
sive tree damage was the May 1978 snow- 
storm. ea Fe vars). . 

Further up the trail we stopped at 
the area being forested this winter. On- 
ly one side of the trail is being worked 
on — an interesting contrast. Based ona 
forest inventory by Patrick O'Donoghue, a 
professional forester, and Conservation 
Commission staff recommendation, selec— 
tive fuelwood thinning is taking place. 
The thinning will allow the present white 


pines &oO put “outePenowth: Some of the 
pines and oaks in the grove are over one 
hundred years old. For centuries the 


tall straight pine has been used for 
shtrps'-.masts and now for telephone poles. 
Pines have also appeared on flags due to 
their vitality. Oaks are being removed 
in this parcel as pine is better suited 
to the soil and keeps the forest floor 
shaded and moist throughout the year. 
Dead "oaks are deft as they are homes for 
squirrels and woodpeckers. The acid soil 
under the pines is ideal for blueberry 
bushes and ladyslippers. (A spring walk 
would be beautiful.) I also observed 
that the bottom branches on the pines are 
trimmed at least ten feet up the trunk. 
The floor of the woods is covered with 
twigs which have been cut off the trees 
and used as a ground cover to preserve 
the natural habitat. The cut trees are 
used for fuelwood which is sold at market 
value ($110 per cord for unseasoned wood) 
to Lincoln residents. 

As we left the area, Mike commented 
that in the early twentieth century, peo- 
ple came out by railroad to Walden Pond 
and a recreation area near it. These 
people as well as town residents gathered 
firewood from the woods which were owned 
by the Adams family. 

On our way back Mike pointed out the 
unique larch grove, ugly in winter as 
larch sheds its leaves and has few hori- 
zontal branches. These were planted 
about 1910 and the area around tiem needs 
to be managed to allow light to reach the 
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ce ren te nn EL SS CE I IL LILIES LL TL A FT NEY TNS 


BOSTON CONCORD WELLESLEY 


424 Boylston Street 9 Walden Street 84 Central Street 


Boston, MA 02116 Concord, MA 01742 Wellesley, MA 02181 
(617) 536-3826 (617) 369-3692 (617) 237-1210 
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town 
~shield and visual 
the 
“woodstoves burning as well as helping the 
Public Works Department when needed such 


larch. Also he pointed out some tamarack 
trees and mountain laurel. 

As we returned Mike explained that he 
has been with the Conservation Commission 
for nine years, starting as a ranger. In 
addition to forestry, Mike is involved in 
the maintenance of field edges, trail 
construction, and town plantings. Mike 
and his crew do stonewall work and take 


‘care of the elm trees in town including 
'the large elm in Pierce Park. 


The trees 
must be monitored for Dutch elm disease. 
His group planted the arborvitae by the 
BeumrerscOUrcS to provide a wind 
SCreeni. He oversees 
firewood program which keeps’ our 


as snow storm plowing. The Conservation 
Commission also keeps the ponds at Mount 
Misery and Pierce Park plowed for ice 
skating. 

Mike lives with his wife and children 
in the Pierce House where his wife Dawn 
is resident-manager. 
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HOP INTO 


DONELANS: 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY) 


FOR YOUR EASTER HAM 


WILLIAM H. GATCHELL 
259-9297 or 9132 


Bedford Road 
Lincoln, Ma. 01773 


GATCHELL PAINTING 


EXTERIOR 


Paint - Stain - Wood Preservatives 


HOUSES * PORCHES * DECKS * SHUTTERS 
FENCES * STAIRS * GARAGES * WINDOWS 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
INC. 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . 


i 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


FRAN YERARDI, PRISTDRN™ 


IT PAYS 


wk wk wk FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * *& *& 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


MICHELIN 


fe) BRIDGESTONE 


ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


LINCOLN, MASS. 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], 


259-0332 


— 
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Splendid 10 room Contemporary Country French home being built on 
5 rural acres - a high quality Post & Beam construction system 
custom designed by TIMBERPEG. Spring occupancy. Very special! MLS 


Bonnie Rich 259-8518 Bobbi Tucker < Joanne Whitman 


Andrea Brower 259-9124 Marion Donnell 9-¢ Mary Ann Keay 
Maida Gary 259-8375 y S. Kimnach 259-0105 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
. Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harvard , Concord , Lincoln Countryside 


Sale 


save 20% on all these 
custom window treatments 


20% ont fabrics 


20% ott 4” Biinas 
20% off Woven Woods 
20% off Verticals 


save Now thru) May 15 
with our sale and 
save Energy dollars 
for years to come 
with your purchase. 


@ Fine Walicoverings 
@ Cuscom Drapenes 

@ Custom Paints 

@ Decorating Semces 


This ad must be presented to receive 
these savings. 


é 
& 
NO SALT -NO Ice 


NO FLECTRICHTY 


“Something “Special 


THE MALL AT &RINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD- LINCOLN - MA 
MON - SAT 


9:30-5:30 DAPD-OSULL 


parva 


Savings 
Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; a 443-8831; 
6077 


Lincoin, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655- 
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LINCOLN'S MUSEUM SCHOOL 


by Eleanor Lazarus 


The DeCordova Museum School opened 
with the Museum in 1950, bringing to life 
a dream of its benefactor. As Julian 
DeCordova bequeathed his estate to the 
town of Lincoln, he stated that ''Someday 
my castle will be opened as a museum and 
dedicated to the youth of the world." 
Classes began on the third floor of the 
castle-turned-museum offering the seeds 
of variety and quality which the School 
has come to be known for today. In a 
little over a decade the School's needs 
had outgrown its facilities; the campus 
moved to four new studios at the bottom 
of the hill. Now the School offers over 
one hundred courses per term, Fall, 
Spring and Summer, to a total of approxi- 
mately three thousand students per year. 

Children represent about 10% of the 
School's total student population. Be- 
ginning with a toddlers' class, which 
parents attend with their children, 
classes are offered to all-aged children 
with the overall intent to nurture indi- 
vidual creativity, familiarity with the 
techniques of the medium, and cooperation 
with other students. 

Adults come to the LPeCordova with 
different levels of experience, commit— 
ment and intent. Taking a course at the 
School may be one's first introduction to 
the work of making art or may be an ef— 
fort by a seasoned, professional artist 
to learn a new medium or brush up on an 
old one. 

Some Lincoln residents have never 
heard of the DeCordova Museum School; 
some know that it exists but don't know 
that. it ‘offers courses int Calligraphy; 
Ceramics, Drawing, Painting and Design, 
Fiber Arts, Jewelry/Silversmithing, Pho- 
tography Printmaking and Sculpture, or 
that you don't have to commit yourself to 
anything more than just course attend- 
ance; some have been long term friends, 
using it as the convenient, neighboring 
and valuable resource that it is. 

Ed Taylor of Tabor Hill Road .in, Lin- 
coln has been studying silversmithing in 
Florence Hollingsworth's class for so 
many years that his friends, on his 80th 
birthday, created a scholarship fund in 
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his name for worthy jewelry/silversmith— 


ing students. Beezie Garrison of Old 
Concord Road, also a long time student at 
the School, has, over the years, studied 
with almost every instructor, but has 
more recently found her way to the ceram-— 
ics studio where she is a student of Ma-— 
koto Yabe, master potter and instructor 
from Kyoto, Japan. 

Richard Swanson of Morningside Lane, 
a professor of mathematics at Bentley 
College, finds pleasure and challenge in 
the drawing of portraits. ~Hise Subseraps 
tion to the Boston Symphony combines his 
love for music with his love of drawing; 
Richard attends concerts with sketchbook 
and pen in hand, quickly catching the 
poses and personalities of the musicians. 


© 1986 Richard Swanson 


DeCordova is a place to continue a 
love of art and to begin one. Countless 
young adults in college and beyond harken 
back to their rewarding and fondly—remem— 
bered experience at the School: ''Remember 
that summer when we learned all about Ja- 
pan under tents? I still have some of 
the fish-print and ceramic pots I made! 
You know, it was the inspiration to my 
interest in art and my interest in Japan- 
ese culture, both loves of mine to this 
day." 

This former student was referring to 
DeCordova's Summer Art Camp for children, 
ages 5-15. Each July the Summer Art Camp 
picks a different culture and all activi- 
ties center around that culture. In- 
Structors and students alike live and 


breath the culture for their brief but 
rich time together. 1986 Summer Art Camp 
invites children to learn about the Eski- 


mo and the Northwest Coast Indians of Al- 


éaska: 


For information <ebout the school, 
call 259-0505. 34] 


Year After Year 


FINE PRACTICAL BASIC GOURMET 
Utensils, Knives, and Baskets 
-- and we have some DANDIES !! 


Remember: BROWSERS WELCOME 


--and practically nothing "as ad- 
vertised on T.V." 


The 
Famous 


CONCORD SHOP 


25 Walden St., Concord 


and 
Feneuit Hat Marketpiece Boston 


GARDENSIDE UNIQUE 
Imaginative Contemporary’ on Over Two Ac: ~~ 
Two Story Window-Wall of Glass 

Overlooks Oriental Garden i, 
Greenhouse and Small Apgg@ Orchard “’ 
Abutting Conservation Land 


MUS $475,000 ff 


COUNTRYSIDE CAPE 
Elegant and Luxurious Four Bedroom Property 


In wanted Sandy Pond Area 
Bordering Conservation Land 


Glassed-in Porch 


Intercom and Security System 
$500, 000 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 ° 369-4250 


Superlative Four Bedroom Home 
On Prestigious Todd Pond 
Birding and Canoeing at Your Doorstep 
Family Room plus Study 
Excellent Greenhouse near Water's Edge 
MLS $ 595,000 


CLASSIC COLONIAL 
In -Excellent..Condition and Prime Location 
Gracte@us Front Foyer | 
Magnificent Solarium with Adjoining Wet Bar 
Built-in Bookcases in Den 
Impeccably Maintained 
MLS $650,000 


Poel A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 © 369-1250 
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1985 CANDIDATES’ GUIDE 


1986 CANDIDATES' GUIDE 


The LWV presents this Guide as a part 
of its efforts to promote an informed 
citizenry active in governmental affairs. 
Because of space considerations we have 
limited the number of candidates to whom 
we addressed questions as well as the 
length of their responses. We appreciate 
the willingness of the candidates to ans— 
wer the questions formulated by the 
League Board, and wish to thank them and 
The Lincoln Review for their cooperation 
in making this guide possible. 


SELECTMEN 


1. What are the major issues that you' 


see facing the Selectmen in the next 
three years, and how do you hope to re-—- 
spond to them? 


JOHN CASWELL 


The major issues facing the Selectmen 
over these next three years include fis- 
cal problems, personnel turnover, transi- 
tioning to an in-house, more widely used 
computer system, traffic, long-range 
planning, and responding to an increasing 
demand for services by the town. 

The federal budgetary cutbacks will 
reduce the gross dollars available to 
Lincoln even if the Commonwealth attempts 
to offset them. Fortunately our tax base 
has been growing, so our belt tightening 
hopefully will not be traumatic, but it 
will be a task to be done. 

This year we will have a new execu- 
tive secretary, and unfortunately, sever- 
al very familiar faces at Town hall have 
said that after many years of excellent 
service to the Town, they wish to retire. 
Consequently the Selectmen will be occu- 
pied with adding new people to the staff 
and ensuring a smooth melding into a 
whole. Additionally, this means the re- 
view of our entire personnel _ salary 
structure, which was begun this year, 
must be completed next year. All these 
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efforts will also become entangled with 
the transition to our computer network 
which should begin this year. Such a 
changeover can be difficult for some peo- 
ple, and we will be sensitive to this. 

Traffic will certainly stay a major 
concern of ours. Routes 2 and 2A must be 
addressed continuously in order to keep 
the upgrade of the former moving, and to 
prevent the future demise of the Minute 
Man National Park due to traffic on the 
latter. Other roads in town will also 
require continuous surveillance as vol- 
umes of traffic change. 

The Selectmen. will have to work 
closely with the Planning Board, Conser- 
vation Commission, Housing Commission, 
among others, to put the town in a posi- 
tion where it will be able to respond 
quickly to opportunities in land acquisi- 
tion, housing, etc. This work will also 
involve the near-in effort of finding a 
permanent home for the Transfer Station. 
Overall, we must establish our goals and 
options well into the future so that we 
can direct our future and not merely re- 
act to the actions of others. 

Finally, our citizens are demanding 
more and more service. The degree and 
quality of bike path maintenance, more 
street and traffic signage, the steady 
growth in the activities of the Council 
on Aging, and the recent very rapid ex- 
pansion of the Recreation Committee pro- 
grams all compete for attention, funding 
and action. We do not see a lessening of 
such demands and predict the Selectmen 
will be spending more and more time on 
such matters. 


HOUSING COMMISSION 


1. Why have you chosen to run for or 
seek reelection to this office? 

2. What approaches do you favor for pro- 
viding affordable housing for Lincoln? 


LORIAN BROWN 


1. For a variety of reasons we have 
achieved very little increase in our af- 
fordable housing stock since the town es-— 
tablished the Housing Commission in 1979 


"for the purpose of providing housing for 
persons, including those of low or moder-— 
ate income." In seven years we _ have 
passed a subsidized accessory apartment 
by-law, provided congregate housing for 
four elderly persons at the Codman farm-— 
house, and undertaken to lease the Sunny-— 
side Lane house to a single eligible fam— 
Bly. This is a discouraging result in a 
town with a strong apparent desire to 
provide a variety of housing opportuni- 
ties. It is a problem I would like to 
‘see the town address by deciding its 
housing priorities, determining a plan of 
‘action, and providing the means to 
achieve res 


2. What approaches do I favor for pro- 
viding affordable housing? 

Bring specific housing policy recom-— 
mendations to town for actions. 

Develop a year-by-year plan of action 
with specific milestones to enable us. to 
see our progress on housing matters. 

Work closely with the new Long Range 
Planning Committee to identify land of 
housing interest, housing potential in 
the South Lincoln commercial area, and 
possible housing development through 
agreements with land-owning institutions 
mn cown. 

Determine need for change from Hous-— 
ing Commission to Housing Authority. 
Some major benefits include ending the 
town's current legal liability and gain-— 
ing state and federal housing funds which 
are not otherwise available to us with a 
Housing Commission. 

Encourage a charitable housing organ- 
ization to accept donations of property 
to be used for housing purposes by the 
town. (Donors can gain income or life 
use, tax and estate benefits whereas 
gifts made directly to the town are not 
tax deductible, thus less likely.) 

Provide legal counsel to persons con- 
sidering a gift of property for housing 
purposes to the town. 


KATHERINE MCHUGH 


ly. 

1. As was reported in the Lincoln Jour- 
mal, I decided initially not to run for 
meeelection, feeling that a fresh ap-— 
Proach and new enthusiasm were called for 
On the Commission. I have served on the 
Commission since its inception and on the 


Housing Committee before that, and felt 


that eight years was enough for the town 
and for me. However, due to a quirk of 
our enabling statute, two Commission mem-— 
bers were up for re-election this year, 
and our valued colleague Bill Russell al-— 
so decided not to run for re-election. 
When only one citizen was interested in 
running for the two vacant offices, and 
after some discussion with Commission 
members, I decided to run again in defer- 
ence to the need for continuity as well 
as change. The enabling statute should 
be changed to prevent this type of dis-— 
ruption in the future. I was disappoint-— 
ed by the lack of enthusiasm among the 
citizens of Lincoln to serve on this Com-— 
mission, and hope that future public dis- 
cussion of the important housing issues 
facing the town will change that. 


2. What approaches do I favor for pro- 
viding affordable housing? (Not neces-— 
sarily in order of priority) 

1) Obtain Section 8 rental subsidy 
certificates through a neighboring Hous- 
ing Authority; 2) Purchase moderately 
sized and priced single family homes in 
Lincoln for rental, with the potential 
for adding accessory apartments to them; 
3) Study and consider development of pub- 
licly or privately funded land bank mech- 
anism to finance such purchases; 4) En- 
courage the development of accessory 
apartments generally and Housing Comnis-— 
sion apartments specifically; 5) Study 
and consider presenting to Town Meeting 
the establishment of a Housing Authority 
to replace the Commission; 6) Work with 
Planning Board Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee to determine if there is available 
land in Lincoln for affordable housing; 
7) If appropriate land can be identified, 
consider again the possibility of a mod- 
est mixed—income deve!opment of new units 
in Lincoln; 8) Meet with neighboring 
Housing Authorities to discuss matters of 
mutual concern, regional housing needs 
and problems, and to benefit from their 
expertise in ereas where ours is limited; 
9) Remain open to creative new proposals 
presented to us by interested citizens, 
and be prepared to study them in a timely 
fashion. 

These various. methods for providing 
affordable housing should be achieved 
through regularly schedu'ed meetings, 
paid staff at town offices (unavailable 
to us up to the present time), and well- 


informed public debate, hopefully aided 
by the efforts of the League study group 
and other interested persons. 


LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


1... Why, have.you, .chosens tojjrun fomsor 
seek reelection to this office? 

2. Among the many functions the Library 
serves which should be given priority in 
view of Minuteman opportunities and bud- 
getary constraints? 


BARBARA B. LOW 


Tf. “lehave -ehosen, toerun! Lormtheslibrary 
Board for two reasons. I grew up in Chi- 


cago where one rarely saw muck less knew 


the people who governed. In a_ small 
town, an individual can make a differ- 
ence. I've watched people I know parti- 
cipate in town government and I believe 
it's time for me to try to make a contri- 
butionsto Lincoln, 

As the mother of two daughters, six 
and. one, I spend, a great. deal ‘of@timesat 
the library, on adult as well as juvenile 
matters. I believe the library is one of 
Lincoln's best assets. When I learned 
there was an opening on the library board 
I decided to run for the position. 


2. The Minuteman network offers Lincoln 
an expanded collection of circulating re- 
sources. What the network does not do is 
take pressure off the space problem. The 
library offers excellent and varied pro- 
grams for its diverse constituencies. 
It's a social and cultural center as well 
as a repository for circulating material. 
Unfortunately, there are multiple uses 
for minimal space. The children's areas 
are very crowded; there is only one table 
forestudy inthe. <children'sixrgom hime phe 
Midst: of blocks, JandyfVlme-s'taa psa The 
young adult area is a hallway. The 
reference room cannot be used as a refer- 
ence room when talks or meetings go on 
there. Records cannot be easily accessed 
due to cramped space. The staff has in- 
adequate work and meeting space. 

The trustees must exercise responsi- 
bility toward the library to maintain and 
improve the quality of its programs while 
respecting the fiscal limitations of the 
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town. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
1. What are the major issues that you 
see facing the School Committee in the 
next three years, and how do you hope to 
respond to them? 


WILSON C. HAYS 


| 
1. The major issues facing our school 
are to maintain the high quality, breadth 
and depth of our educational program in 
the face of increasing budgetary con-= 
straints. For the last several years, 
through stringent budgeting and cost aan 
trol, we have been able to respond to in= 
creasing fiscal pressures without eroding 
the educational programs and student and 
parent services that make our school sys-= 
tem unique. It is a great tribute to fe | 
Superintendent and to the faculty and thei 
staff that we have done so despite our) 
declining enrollments. Now, although en-: 
rollments appear to be on the rise again, 
our fixed costs can be expected to in= 
crease even more rapidly as we negot agg 
a new teachers' contract and provide much 
needed repairs to an 
plant. Our task as a School Committee 
will be to work with the Finance Commit= 
tee and the people of Lincoln to make 
sure that we can not only maintain our 


propriately compensate our dedicated fac- 
ulty and staff. 


JOAN WALKER 


1.. The. first major issue 7 “see facing 
the School Committee will be the 1987-88 
budget. Unless the percentage increasé 
which the Finance Committee recommends 
for the school budget reflects an aware=} 
ness of the increase in student enroll} 
ment, it is unlikely that the School Com} 
mittee will be able to adhere to it. ; 

During the years when the student en 
rollment was declining, the School Com} 
mittee was able to provide both an excel- 
lent program and salary increases f0! 


percent increases in the budget. Not 


that student enrollment is rising, this 
can no longer be done. 

It will be the responsibility of the 
school Commitee to educate both the Fin-— 
ance Committee and the townspeople as to 
Nhat comprises an excellent program and 
the importance of preserving it. The 
school Committee can do this through ar- 
e.cles in the Lincoln Journal; encourag-— 
ing broader attendance at School Commit-— 
-ee meetings, especially those where 
zoals, budget, and curriculum are discus-— 
sed; and by maintaining a close working 
celationship with Finance Committee liai- 
5On. | 

A second issue will be providing ad- 
litional classroom space at the schools 
-ocated on Hanscom Air Force Base. The 
schools are already crowded, with some 
students attending classes in temporary 
‘railers. The planned additional housing 
m the base will only worsen the problem. 

The School Committee will have to 
work closely with the Department of De- 
ense to insure that adequate classroom 
pace can be provided in the _ shortest 
ossible time. 

A third issue would be to try to dis- 
over why few Lincoln residents seem 
Prt ineetoprun for public office.  Per- 
aps those of us already on committees 
eed to clearly define our functions in 
n effort to keep the work load as limit-— 
d-as posssible. In any case, this issue 
eeds to be addressed by more than just 
he School Committee. The LWV could play 

valuable role in helping to find some 
nswers. 


.INCOLN-SUDBURY REGIONAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


-- Why have you chosen to run for or 
eek reelection to this office? 

- Do you agree with the Curriculum Com- 
ittée's recommendations of fewer stu- 
Genes per teacher and a limit on class 
B2ei br eso, how do you hope to: accom-— 
lish these goals in light of budgetary 
onstraints? 


ICHARD BROOKS 


- I have decided to run for reelection 
n order to see some issues through to 
esolution. 


2. I do not completely agree with. the 
Curriculum  Subcommittee's recommenda— 
tions. I think each teacher of regular 
classes should handle five sections and 
about one hundred students. If this were 
done, class size would not be a problem. 

Five sections four days a week equals 
twenty fifty-minute periods for each 
teacher out of a possible thirty-two per- 
iods in the week. That seems reasonable 
to me, and would allow us to stick with 
the contractual pupil:teacher ratio. 


GERALDINE NOGELO 


ff. £, nave chosen to run for election to 
the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional School Com- 
mittee because I am concerned about the 
quality of education in the local public 
schools. I have the time to devote to 
the position and feel I can make a mean- 
ingful contribution. 

Examples of my involvement in educa- 
tion include the following: student, 
changes. Interaction with neighboring 
communities is essential if we are to 
maintain control of our destiny. I am 


seeking election to the Planning Board 


because I want to be involved in a pro- 
cess that defines options and insures 


Open communication before decisions are. - 


made. 


2. The zoning by-laws and building code 
detail the laws that the Planning Board 
must obey. 


gulations which govern changes within the 
town. The. Planning Board can assist 
change by adhering to the by-laws and, at 
the same time by giving guidance to the 
land owners who seek change but are un- 
aware of the options available to them. 
Resistance to change is reflected in the 
by-laws, but a wise board should recog- 
nize, Chrougheacarerul™ planning, 
involvement and research, when the needs 
of the town have altered and change 
should be sought. 

The Planning Board must take a lead- 
ership role’ in carving out the future of 
Lincoln. We no longer stand as a small 
town, independently able to determine our 
identity. The growth and change around... 


These laws, voted by Town : 
meetings over the years, reflect the con~ ©. 
cerns of Lincoln citizens and provide re=7::.,3/)4% 
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REAL ESTATE 


365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 


Office (617) 863-0550 
Home 259-8695 


fe lf. you're not becoming to you; 
; sued be ; 3 
@aeYOou-ought to be coming to us. .* 
apy eg ig +e 5 

You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


Gpelli 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 


Papers 
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us make it essential that the Planning 
Board, and the town boards, work in con-— 
cert with our neighboring communities. 


OTHER CANDIDATES 


Town Treasurer — Roy M. Raja 
Board of Assessors — Paul Marsh 
Water Commissioner — Robert DeNormandie 
Board of Health — John O'Loughlin 
Cemetery Commissioner - James DeNormandie 
Commissioner of Trust Funds — 

Virginia Niles 
Trustee of Bemis Fund — Harriet Relman 
DeCordova Trustee — John French 
Recreation Committee — John Adams 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


WN 
INS 


The LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
of LINCOLN OFFERS you... 


...education on public policy issues 
through concise, factual publications 
and meetings 


...opportunities to work with 
citizens who share your concerns 


...training through action and 
workshops in lobbying, public 
relations, management and fundraising 


...nonpartisan voting information, 
nonpartisan debates between candidates 
for public office 


For further information, call Susan 
Harding, President, at 259-0968 


LINCOLN'S CONGREGATE HOUSING 


FOR THE ELDERLY 


by Carol White 


Lights now shine at night in the gray 
farmhouse next to the Codman Barn. After 
wears) Of + planning, Lincoln's first con- 
gregate housing for the elderly is com- 
plete and completely full. To learn how 
--and if--congregate housing works, I in- 
terviewed three of the four farmhouse 
residents in February 1986. 

John Haines was the last tenant to 
arrive, moving from Waltham in December 
1985; he had looked for such housing for 
FOUr years. And he has almost no conm- 
plaints, except, perhaps, that there is 
no hall coat closet for guests to use. 

ieertainess’besan’ his tour of the 
house in the kitchen. People are sur- 
prised, the residents said, to learn that 
each of them shops, cooks, and eats sep- 
arately. Four individual cupboards sep- 
arate their supplies. The refrigerator 
and its freezer compartment are divided 
invisibly into four; everyone knows which 
zone and which food belong to whom. 

When the project was being planned in 
1983 and 1984, farmhouse committee mem- 
bers and other town residents discussed 
at length the issue of food. Some pecple 
were afraid that one resident would be 
burdened with cooking for all. Others 
Suggested that a delivery service provide 
some meals. Council on Aging Coordinator 
Ruth Kramer urged that all four eat to- 
gether at least once or twice a week. 

In fact, the residents say, they have 
different eating hours and different 
tastes; one is a vegetarian and three are 
mot. There have never been problems in 
the kitchen, they add. 

: Rules in general were talked about 
iten at planning meetings; there 
shouldn't be too many, Codman Community 
Farmhouse Committee members said, and the 
tenants should work out some rules them- 


Selves. According to one resident, Ida 
Stewart, there are no rules within the 
group. It wouldn't be "exactly nice" in 


one's home to have a set of rules, she 


Said. "We're all very clean as regards 
picking up after ourselves. We don't 
mind doing things for each other. We 


© 1986 Carol White 


don't have discussions; we just do it," 
she said. 

Mrs Haines credi tse them invisible 
hand'' with ensuring that tasks are done. 
He labels himself "an expert snow shovel-— 
er,'' but one who likesto sleep late; if 
he is not up, someone else might shovel 
the path. "We couldn't make a group de- 
cision,!' he Said with @ “laugh. 

the. residents ‘attribute, somessotmthe 
harmony in the house to the fact that 
they" lead "suwelh separate ‘lives” Mrs. 
Stewart cares for children and does some 
social work. Mr. Haines does investment 
analysis and free-lance technical edit- 
ings “lt is “rare. on a iwééekday stom: ind 
them all at) home.” Mr. Haines credits, as 
well, the "common sense and flexibility" 
of Housing Commission Chairman Elizabeth 
Snelling and the "non-intrusive advance 
counseling" he received from social work 
coordinator Nancy Bartlett. 

The house itself feels spacious and 
uncrowded, with a number of separate 
zones. lf is filled, with plants, anusde— 
corated in cheerful colors. Mrs. Stew- 
art's piano fills a corner of the living 
room. Agesecond, floor, .dén Containse:a 
television set and a washer/dryer closet. 
A deck outside of the den overlooks the 
community gardens. Each resident has a 
second. [loom bedrooms) :.withwa” private 
half—bath; several have their own televi- 
sions and telephones. 

They agree that the house was well- 
deSigned Sror@ theirs comfort } and (sarecy 
"The best thing is that each bedroom has 
its own thermostat. Ida says it's de- 
lightful; Desay Sine@horty minutes!" said 
Mr. Haines. A Star chairs paneeot the 
initial» plans, ‘has not yet “béen Gnstall— 
ed. Hime need) iti lin taboutierwetecn 
yéarS jansaid Moy Haines: 

The farmhouse has been owned by the 
Town of Lincoln since about 1970. It was 
occupied for some time by town employees. 
When congregate housing was proposed, the 
building had poor lighting, defective 
plumbing, and no _ heat. The selectmen 
were concerned about vandalism to the 
house and the adjoining barns. 

At the November 1983 Special Town 
Meeting, with little dissent, voters ap-— 
proved the appropriation of $150,000 to 
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The Holiday Muffin. 


Our best-selling Miracle Muffin is just an everyday 
muffin. Our customers who like being healthy and 
good-looking eat at least one Miracle Muffin each 
day. We understand that. But how about a new 
muffin that is mixed and baked to make good 

times great. Like our Holiday Muffin. Any muffin 
stuffed with cranberry, apple and pecans cannot 


be for bad times. If you have a friend that can 
afford to give you one, take it. One bite and its 
party time. You can be very special giving a fresh- 
baked batch at holiday or party time. Yourholiday 
hostess will know you want them to enjoy life. All 
in good taste, of course. Available only at 
Crumble Station, the birthplace of the Miracle 
Muffin. Union Avenue, Sudbury. Call 443-2132 
and let’s talk about good taste. 


Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days inciuding 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 
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nated $50,000 of this amount. A later 
contribution from the Lincoln Foundation 
helped pay the final bills. The first 
tenant arrived on May 1, 1985. 

According to Elizabeth Snelling, the 
Codman Farmhouse is completely self-—-sup-—~ 
porting. It has never received a federal © 
or state subsidy. Each tenant pays $275 
a month, including utilities; no one can 
live in the congregate space with an an-— 
nual income of more than $24,000 or as-—~ 
sets of more than $200,000. 

The commission initially planned to 
give preference to those with a "Lincolng 
connection." Applications came slowly, 
though, and only two of the four current 
residents have close Lincoln ties; one 
had worked in town for many years and an-—~ 
other has a son living here. 

Along with congregate housing, the 
building contains a separate first floor” 
apartment for Codman Community Farmer. 
Stan White and his wife. The Housing 
Commission receives $275 monthly in rent 
for this apartment. The Whites have no 
responsibility, though, for maintaining 
the congregate space. : 

: 


fund the project; the Codman Trustees do- : 


In planning meetings, people had won- 
dered if elderly tenants would be annoyed 
by the noise and activity of a working 
farm. The house itself is close to 4 
barn and the dining room overlooks a 
woodpile. In fact, they say atis tum 
living on a farm. 

Lincoln is a nice place to live, the 
tenants say. So far, though, they have 
not become involved in activities in 
town. They are especially reluctant to 
drive at night on the dark and winding) 
roads. aie | 

Can it be said that Lincoln's congre-| 
gate housing works? Elizabeth Snelling 
Says yes. "IT think it's a good thing@ 
I'm happy that we did it." "We have more 
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adjustments eventually get made," said 
Mr. Haines. Said Mrs. Stewart’ “It> am 
nice to feel there is someone in the 
house when you come home. I always think 
life's a gamble anyhow."' In a telephone 
interview, Margaret Anderson, the pros 
ject's first tenant noted that ''You can't 
recommend it to everybody. In a small 
place, you have to adjust a lot and giv 
in.on little things. For mé, #2 wasecum 
perfect solution. I hope I never have t¢ 
move from there." 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING: 
CAN IT DO WHAT WE WANT IT TO DO 


by Carolyn Birmingham 


Have you picked your way through the 
aisles at the library lately? It feels 
more and more like working your way 
through a supermarket on re-stocking day. 
Although the Minuteman Library Network 
gives us access to thousands more books 
than we could afford to own, it does not 
eliminate the need to supply and house a 
good basic collection here in Lincoln. 
Our librarians tell us that we are weed- 
ing this basic collection pretty close to 
the bone these days because our stacks 
are overflowing. The library also needs 
space for the people who use it to 
browse, to study, to teach, to learn, to 
think, and, for the people who work 
there, space to keep the information 
flowing without tripping over each other 
or the very reference sources they con- 
stantly use. 

Last year's Town Meeting recognized 
the need for professional help in ad- 
dressing the library space problems. The 
Library Trustees appointed a Space Needs 
Committee to define the needs and to aid 
in the selection ot an architect to de- 
sign solutions. The Space Committee's 
assignment was to locate architects who 
it believes could develop a good solution 
to the library's needs. What is a good 
solution? Well, one that is economical, 
functional, respectful of the present 
building and site, imaginative, and beau- 
tiful. 

The Space Committee has studied how 
library services affect space use and how 
library buildings affect services. We 
have discussed and amended the statement 
of space needed to provide good library 
service developed in the Building Program 
by our librarian, Kathy Glick-Weil. 

So, here we are, with our carefully 
defined space needs, ready to seek pro- 
fessional help. Just what will the arch- 
itect do for us? "Architects compose 
with space, form, and light.''** Hmmm. We 
take a crash course from a neighborhood 
architect on how to elicit the informa- 
tion we need from architectural firms and 
on the semantics involved...schematic de- 
Sign, outline specs, working drawings, 
etc. 

We publish a Request for Proposal 
(RFP), meeting the requirements of the 
State regulations for work on_ public 
buildings. Forty-two architects make in- 
quiries in response to our RFP. Many are 
enthusiastic about working with our love- 
ly historic building. Eighteen archi- 
tects submit applications. The applica- 
tions make a stack four feet high in the 
librarian's office. We start the next 
phase of our homework, reading applica- 
tions. Three separate architects mention 
working on one nearby library. Hmmm. "A 
room is a space although a space isn't 
necessarily a room.''"* Hmmm. And when is 
a door not a door? 

We study the pictures. After all, a 


picture can be worth a thousand words. 
"A skeletal form shows its  bones.''* 
Hmmm. ''Some details are disarmingly sim- 
ple."* Hmmm. 

We come together as a committee. We 


discuss and evaluate. "The people who 
use the building shape the space and set 
the form."" Hmmm. We review the results 


of our town-wide survey and our discus-— 
sions with the Selectmen, Planning Board, 
Historic Commission, COA, and individual 
users. We weigh and we measure. "Site 
establishes the character of the build- 
ing.'"** Hmmm. Do you think this appli- 
cant sounds sensitive to our tender site? 
How does this firm's experience re- 
late to our projected needs? Have they 
done renovations, libraries, masonry 
buildings? Are they experienced in the 
public bidding process? Do we like their 
Work? ULES is i noemsom much) aycaselotscee— 
ing is believing as it is believing is 
seeing.''* Hmmm. One committee person 
holds up a photographic display and ad- 
mires a handsome building. From across 
the table comes an incredulous reaction. 
We develop a list of firms that meet 
our criteria and are interested in doing 
the project. We arrange for site visits 
to see their work and to talk with the 
people who went through construction with 
them and who live in and care for their 
buildings. We set up interviews designed 
to get the most information possible. We 
move with all deliberate speed to screen 
applications carefully yet forward recom- 
mendations to the Trustees as soon as 
possible. We hope to see progress soon 


so that the quality of the collection and 


the sanity of the staff can be preserved. | 


"One of the most important elements 


of the envelope is the roof. It does 
everything from keeping the rain out to 
keeping the heat in."* You bet! Our 


life experience has taught us that. Back 
to the drawing board. We want a solution 
to the library space needs that is eco- 
nomical, functional, respectful of the 
present building and site, imaginative, 
beautiful, keeps the rain out and the 
heat in. 


* 


Quotations from Architecture and You: 
How to Experience and Enjoy Buildings by 
Caudill, Pena, and Kennon, with apologies 
for use out of context. 


Subscription rate for six issues: $6.00 for Li. 
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Send with check to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
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Die Ldelfran 
Imports 


LRH 


Cuckoo Clocks and Music Boxes 
Ulbricht and Steinbach Nutcrackers from West Germany 
Gift Items 


Delightfully packaged 
Gourmet Foods from France 


85°Main St. 
CONCORD, MA 371-2827 Hours: Tues.-Sun. 10-5 


ANOTHER APPRAISAL OF "LAND BANKING’ 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Eleanor Fitzgerald, in the January- 
February 1986 issue of The Lincoln Re- 
view, has presented a number of objec- 
tions to the adoption of a state law to 
enable communities to levy a sales tax on 
the transfer of properties for the pur- 
Bose Of building up a fund (‘land bank") 
to acquire land for a variety of uses 
deemed beneficial to them, including open 
Space and the encouragement of low-to- 
moderate income housing. Although speak- 
Seas ia private citizen, her point of 
view is essentially that of the real es- 
tate profession, as evidenced by her ci- 
tation. and presumably her endorsement, 
of six points of opposition appearing in 
a December 1985 publication by the Great-— 
er Boston Realtor's Board. The present 
article is written to review the concept 
of land banking in a general sense, to 
Summarize how Lincoln has approached its 
commitment to land conservation, and to 
analyze the realtors' opposition to a 
State land bank law. with specific refer- 
ence to its implications for Lincoln. 

Land banking is one of the ways a 
town can obtain sufficient funds to ac- 
quire property for the general welfare of 
its residents. The idea of getting such 
funds from a sales tax on property trans-— 
fers was first put into practice on Nan- 
tucket, where there is a relatively small 
population of year-round residents whose 
incomes made the public purchase of an 
@ver-diminishing land stock quite diffi- 
ult. Barnstable and Boxford, by home 
tule petitions to the legislature. have 
mow put land bank taxes into effect, and 
‘@ number of towns are considering such 
‘action. 


When House Bill 6716 was prepared un- 
der the sponsorship of Senator Carol 
Amick and Representative Roger Goyette, 
it was intended to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of land by all communities in the 
Commonwealth, without each having to go 
through the home rule petition process. 
One of its sections specified that each 
town which desired to have a land bank 
should then establish a local ‘open space 
land bank plan’! that. through the action 
of the conservation commission, would 
generalize conservation goals, target 
specific areas of interest, set priori- 
ties, and formulate rules and regulations 
for administering the program. Each com- 
munity could fix the amount of the sales 
tax, up to a 2% maximum, and also provide 
for an exclusionary base amount to which 
the tax would not be applied so as not to 
discourage the sale of lower priced pro- 
perties. House Bill 6716 died in Ways 
and Means during the last legislative 
session, a victim of the strong opposi- 
tion of realtors and developers. As of 
this writing, a new bill containing es- 
sentially identical provisions as _ the 
previous one and under the same sponsor- 
ship is being worked on in the legisla- 
ture's Natural Resources Committee. 

What -iis),the situation) anywhineoin? 
Our town has been well ahead of many in 
the state in its recognition of the need 
to plan for conservation, as well as to 
consider a reasonable course of popula- 
tion growth. Our Conservation Commis— 
sion, with the support of the private 
non-profit Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust, published in 1977 a comprehensive 
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A GREAT NEW 
Birds of the BOOK ABOUT THE 


Sudbury River Valley- SUDBURY VALLEY 
An Historical 


_ Perspective 


Thirty-five years ago the managing editor ofa 
Boston newspaper challenged his staff with the 
question: “Tell me one good thing about a |; 
swamp.” Do-gooders, he said, were trying to | 

: 
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By Richard K. Walton 


convince the public that muck was beneficial, 
although it was a known source of pestilence. 

Public attitudes toward the wetlands have 
changed since that era. The shift toward ap- 
preciation of wetlands was due largely to — 
crusaders, especially that pioneer endorser of ( 
muck-and-rushes, Allen H. Morgan, and a 
school of writers whom he inspired. ; 

The momentum of the wetlands campaign, 
‘which began in the Sudbury Valley, has resulted 
in the merging of two lines of interest by 
‘Richard K. ‘Walton, Concord author. Walton has 
blended the Valley’s bird study tradition, which ! 
dates back at least to Henry David Thoreau, with’ 
the modern ecological investigation of wetland 
values. 

In his Birds of the Sudbury River Valley 
-An Historical Perspective, Walton brings 
together a century and a half of bird observa- 
tions by such masters as Thoreau, William 
Brewster, Ludlow Griscom, Allen Morgan, and a 
corps of ornithologists now busy in the Valley 
with today’s improved optical and camera 
equipment. Walton is among the more capable 
modern, observers and his handling of the © 
material's potential does him credit even 
though he treads ground once dominated by 
Thoreau. 

The 220-page volume is divided into three parts: “The Land and the Naturalist’, “The Journals”, and “The 
Checklist.” All three sections reflect exhaustive research. Included are interesting passages from journals } 
and histories, ranging from William Wood (1634) up to current journals by Walton, Morgan, and Richard A. | 
Forster. The checklist gives the history of each species, with observations into 1984. | 

The book was published by the Massachusetts Audubon Society. It has a beautiful painting of a marsh 
wren on its soft cover and inside are several historic photos of the Valley, man’s activities in the Valley 7 
personalities associated with the region’s birds. 

The book is available free with a donation of $50.00 or more (includes one year’s membership or mera 
ship renewal) to The Sudbury Valley Trustees. The book may also be purchased for $10.95 ($9.95 + $1.00 
shipping). Checks should be made payable to: 


SUDBURY VALLEY TRUSTEES — 
P.O. Box 7, Wayland, MA 01778 - (617) 443-7325 ~ 2 nee 
nenececccceeennccnnensnanncnaeeennnncneeeeesencnceeeennccnnceneees: ORDER FORM = -------------------022eeeeeneneenenenencennensnnnene nena aa panenennte 


YES ... | wish to order a copy of “Birds of the Sudbury River Valley -- An Historical Perspective”. 
C| My tax deductible gift of $....... ($50. minimum), or for membership or membership renewal, is 
enclosed. : tery ee 

C) My check in the amount of $10.95 is enclosed. » oom 


Name Br eae rn Me We tip cuadht et Quantities are 
Address __ tC CCC Ci mited. Ordermigamm 


Pol 


220 pp., 6x9” 
softbound 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Citys.) tiers ee ee ee eens Stale ee eee eee, pi OOde 
Mail to: SUDBURY VALLEY TRUSTEES. P.O. Box 7, Wayland, MA 01778 


$400,000, 


ested in beginning the process of 


recreational areas. 


open space plan to protect our natural 
systems, calling for a $3,000,000 general 
commitment. By the time of the 1983 Land 
Use Conference, the town had acquired 
about 215 acres of the land it had deemed 
of interest. Of the $1.4 million value 
Seeetne land, private gifts came to 
$750,000, state funds contributed 
and the town supported 
$300,000. In 1984 the town voted to pur- 
chase the 105-acre Ricci property for 
conservation purposes, explicitly denying 
use of the land for highway purposes. A 
number of other sizable parcels are still 
under consideration. 

So much for background. Let's look 
now at some of the questions Mrs. Fitz-— 
gerald's article poses. First, ‘Does 
Lincoln need land banking? Why?" Al- 
though state land bank provisions might 
seem to appeal most to communities inter- 
land 
acquisition, Lincoln would surely benefit 
from the land bank sales tax to provide 
another source of funding for the acqui- 
Sition of parcels it has already identi- 
fied in its master land use plan. To say 
that overdevelopment is no longer a great 
threat in Lincoln ignores the fact that 
some very costly pieces of land identi- 
fied as of interest nine years ago have 
yet to be acted upon. Indeed, Lincoln 
has been acting responsibly to protect 
the destruction of its natural resources 


» by taking positive steps to acquire valu~ 


able wetlands, agricultural property, and 
But the work is not 
important to all of 


complete, and it is 


us. Although the Conservation Commission 


can be expected to pursue its long range 


goals with or without a land bank, adop- 


tion of land bank provisions would give 


Lincoln another funding option. Our vot- 
ers have historically supported open 
Space proposals to maintain what they 
“consider a desirable quality of life. 


agement of 


The land bank, of itself, would not inev- 
itably lead to any decrease in acreage 
turned to building lots, but it could 
fase some of the increase in property 
Caxes associated with mandated acquisi- 
tions. 

One of the interesting provisions in 
the previous Bill H.6716 was the encour- 
moderate income’ housing. 
Towns could use up to 20% of the revenues 
derived from the land bank sales tax to 


develop new lower priced housing or to 
acquire existing stock for such purposes 
and some of the monies could be used for 
management, as well. The real estate 
lobby is very quiet about this aspect of 
the land banking acquisition. crt Ss 
fairly obvious that the imposition of a 
small tax on a high priced home is nt 
going to discourage a buyer who cannt 
afford to consider the home in the fir t 
places. The fact is that right mowemo it 
of Lincoln's homes, old and new, are o: :~ 
Side the price range for a family earniig 
less than $60,000. The people who can 
afford what is available in Lincoln and 
who want to buy here would probably not 
be deterred by a modest sales tax. espe- 
cially if it were deductible from state 
and/or federal taxes. These considera- 
tions imply that a land bank tax might do 
more to promote the interests of moderate 
income housing than €o discourage mie. if 


some of that tax money were turned to 
that interest. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's ‘second question 
asks "who should pay for land banking?" 
She really seems to want to know who 
should pay for the purchase of public 
property. At present all owners of real 


estate pay for it through the real estate 
tax. To date the town has been fortunate 
to have received money from the state 
which has considerably lightened the tax 
impact on us. Until we come to grips 
with our deficiency in moderate income 
housing, however. we cannot expect assis-— 
tance from the state in the /tutures iy The 
land bank concept would afford some real 
estate tax relief through the levy of a 
Sales: taxscon ‘buyers Of property. ur, in 


“1985, Lincoln had assessed a ‘tax, oft /2s 


on sales of $32,000,000, it would dinave 
collected (without any base exclusions) a 
sum of $160,000. The 105-acre Ricci pro- 
perty cost about $800,000 at the time it 
November 1984 - land 


was voted on in 

isn't'.so cheap forthe town to buy > e1- 
ther! With land bank taxes we could have 
nicely offset some of the costs of our 
bonded indebtedness from that acquisi-~ 
tion Fitzgerald implies that Lincoln 
would have an embarrassment of riches 
from land bank. In fact, should some 


steps be taken in the direction of moder- 
ate income housing development as well as 
attainment of the objectives of our open 


space plan, we could use every dollar 
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| McKnight’s Nursery. 
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WITH ALL YOUR PLANTING NEEDS 
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Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoln Line 259-8884 
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-aken in. 

Now to look at some of the Realtor's 
3oard objections to H.6716 that were pre- 
sented in Fitzgerald's’ presentation. 
4 Say: 

mm) It would authorize a statewide 

ax increase of at least $300 million. 
his must mean that if communities across 
he Commonwealth start to levy land bank 
axes, the taxes will add up. Yes, but 
f we assume that Lincoln (and any other 
own) will continue to pursue its space 
lan, gifts will probably only make up 
art of the purchase prices, and at least 
ome of the costs must be met by some 
orm of taxation. The town pays for what 


t deems important by the consent of Town | 


feeting, and open space purchases are not 
mposed on us from outside. 

(2) It would add to the cost of home 
wnership by increasing the cash require- 
ents at a closing. Yes, but by no more 
han 2% of the total price. A one-time 
ayment that would probably be income tax 
leductible would not be any more onerous 
han prolonged increments to the real es- 
ate tax when the town votes to achieve 


mother open space objective. 

(3) It would add an estimated 10-12% 
© the cost of producing new housing. 
Mes concern is not altogether clear. It 
lay have to do with an assumed increase 
nm land cost because of property values 
ising when more land goes into conserva- 
don. As discussed earlier, Lincoln is 
ystematically pursuing a previously es- 
ablished plan involving some property 
lready in conservation Testriction. 
aving land bank funds available would 
Ot inevitably lead to an increase in the 
and under consideration in Lincoln but 
Ould afford a different way of obtaining 
unds for its purchase. 

(4) It inhibits the acquisition and 
evelopment of real estate that supports 


CoOnomic growth and job creation. His- 
Orically, Lincoln has not encouraged 
Ommercial/industrial development. The 


and bank option would, therefore, have 
o effect on present eee Lincoln can 
€ expected to strive to keep itself a 
esidential community. 

(5) It adds to the growing arsenal of 
nti-growth weapons by enabling communi- 
tes to make land unavailable for devel- 
pment . Of course!! Preservation of 


natural resources does impose a limit on 
development. Many communities have seen 
what happens to water supplies, for exam-— 
ple, when there is no control over growth 
in certain directions. According to a 
February 17, 1986 article in the Boston 


Globe, contamination has been found in 


almost one-third of the suburbs that rely 
on ground water as a supply because of 
uncontrolled development near town wells. 
Realtors may find that prospective buyers 
are not interested in settling in a com- 
munity that cannot provide clean water. 
Over the years, Lincoln has emphasized 
its concern to protect water resources, 
and rightly so. 

(6) It allows circumvention of Propo- 
sition 2% and discriminates against new- 
comers. The town shares in taking on tax 
burdens» that it'"feels are’ vital to its 
interests. When questioned at the 1983 
Land Use Conference about reasons for 
coming to Lincoln, the answers receiving 
the most replies related to the open 
Space, rural character, and generally 
pleasant ambience. Our open land is what 
brings many to Lincoln. A modest fee on 
arrival should not be considered as dis- 
crimination, but as insurance on an in- 
vestment in what made the community so 
attractive in the first place. 

After all these arguments, should 
Lincoln favor state legislation on land 
bank? The question may be moot because 
of the active lobbying against it. Carol 
Amick's office is advising communities 
that would like to levy such a sales tax 
to follow the route of the home rule pe- 
tition. Such a’ process would require 
that our Conservation Commission prepare 
exactly what we as a town would favor, 
setting the amount of tax, the types and 
amount of exclusion, and what purposes 
the revenues would be turned to. Town 
Meeting would then decide if the provi- 
sions were to its liking. With or with- 
out a land bank tax, people will still 
move to Lincoln and the town will contin- 
ue to work on its open space plan. The 
most important issue to be decided is 
whether we should put more of the burden 
on a relatively small number of persons 
coming into the community, or whether we 
should all continue to share in both the 
decisions to acquire public land and the 
monetary consequences of those decisions. 

(izd 
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SUDBURY VALLEY TRUSTEES IN ACTION 
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by Joan Perera 


The Sudbury Valley Trustees (SVT) was 
formed in 1953 to preserve open land in 
its natural state. A charitable, tax-ex- 
empt corporation, the SVT is supported by 
the dues and gifts of over twelve hundred 
individuals, corporations, and founda- 
tions. lGiis ecrun. byera estat totem tnree 
which is headed by Executive Director Al- 
len H. Morgan. 

Over the past thirty-three years, the 
SVT has been involved in the purchase of 
land and in the encouragement of land do- 
nations within the Valley. Presently the 
Sudbury Valley Trustees protect nine- 
hundred acres of open space in six Valley 
towns. Most of this land is open to the 
public "for appropriate use," and it is a 
part of the significant green belt of the 
western suburbs which includes local con- 
servation lands, state parks (like Wal- 
den) and federal lands like the Great 
Meadows National Wildlife Refuge. 


In addition to land preservation, the 
SVT has increasingly taken on the roles 
of public leadership and education. In 
these areas, SVT has been active on sev- 
eral fronts. It publicized the Sudbury 
River Diversion Plan of the MDC and the 
"Land Bank" proposal which came before 
the Legislature in 1985. It monitors the 
status of parcels of land which it feels 
are critical to the health of the Sudbury 
River and it serves as consultant to con- 
servation commissions within Valley 
towns. The SVT is alert to public and 
private development plans and it lobbies 
appropriate officials where needed. 

At its November 1985 meeting, the SVT 
Board of Directors voted its opposition 
to a project at Shoppers' World. Execu— 
tive Director Morgan sent letters regis-— 
tering that vote to local, state, and 
federal officials, and to regional, en- 
vironmental, and conservation organiza-— 
tions. For the time being, the ball is 
in others' courts, but the SVT is contin-— 
uing to train its spotlight on develop- 
ments as they unfold. 


IMPACT ON LINCOLN OF PROPOSED 
EXPANSION OF SHOPPERS’ WORLD 


from a paper by Allen H. Morgan, 
Director of Sudbury Valley Trustees 


An increasingly obvious political 
reality of our times is that the well-run 
but complacent "we can control our own 
destiny" attitude so prevalent in towns 
like Lincoln is a delusion. 

If Lincoln townspeople (and Wayland, 
Southborough, Concord...) and politicians 
don't begin to participate vigorously in 
regional problems and compromise for 
their solution, they will inevitably be 
crushed by factors beyond their control 
mandated by the state or federal govern— 
ment when the constantly increasing pres— 
sures finally reach the breaking point. 
Such broad issues are water supply, solid 
waste, sewage, housing, transportation, 
food supply, and recreation/environmental 
amenities and general quality. 

We need housing, including some for 
those who cannot afford a $150,000 house 
(try to find one in Lincoln). It is in 
Lincoln's own best interest to get crack- 
ing on these issues. 

We need water. Local supplies will 
be destroyed if present trends continue 
in Lincoln and the region. 

We need transportation, but we will 
be smothered eventually if we don't re- 
cognize the long-term implications of 
more and more development "progress" 
throughout the regions in and surrounding 
Lincoln's borders. 

Ditto local amenity: Beauty of the 
countryside, freedom from constant noise, 
the ability to see the stars! Youngsters 
in a ghetto some years ago when queried 
responded that the sky was grey and 
they'd never seen the stars! 

Let's use the planned expansion of 
Shoppers! World by Framingham and Natick 
as a microcosm of the tidal wave bearing 


down on us: It will have an impact on 
Lincoln! 

Locally, the impact can be grouped 
under three headings: ''Green space"; wa-— 
ter; and congestion. 

"Green Space" 

The planned destruction of 58 acres 
of woodland and wetland, adjacent to 
Shoppers' World, to be replaced by build- 
ings, pavement, and stormwater catchment 
sumps, will destroy open space and natur- 
al amenity for a considerable distance. 
People need beauty, serenity, and space. 
offered by the uncluttered land with its 
landscape of green, scarlet, subtle yel- 
lows, grays and browns - depending on the 
season. 

While the Shoppers' World area will 
not and perhaps should not again provide 
conventional recreational opportunity 
(although it could and did only 35 years 
ago), the density of surrounding develop- 
ment with its clutter, crowding, noise 
and ugliness make its passive role of 
quiet beauty and serenity of paramount 
local importance. 

But the key issue to Lincoln is that. 
that is another step in the gradual 
"creep" of congestion which has now 
reached the town line to the east at Win- | 
ter Street. me | 


Water 


Rainfall running from rooftops and 
pavement becomes contaminated as it 
washes away automobile drippings: oil® 
grease, gasoline, salt, lead and other 
chemical exhaust compounds such as ni-_ 
trates. Rainfall also picks up two other | 
harmful pavement by-products, dirt and 
heat. The 58 acres of woodland and vet 
land beside Shoppers' World traps these. 
contaminants. In Bannister Brook which | 
flows through and from the Shoppers! | 
World area into the Sudbury River, thesé | 


| 
| 


contaminants destroy plants and animals. 

Heat is damaging to aquatic life when 
the change in water temperatures comes 
suddenly. Rainfall running from pavement 
is routinely many degrees hotter than the 
receiving stream, sending a pulse of wa- 
ter downstream that is debilitating or 
fatal to the small plants and animals up- 
on which the "higher'' animals we enjoy 
are dependent for food. 

The Sudbury River's quality, already 


degraded by such development runoff all 


along its length, can ill afford any 
more, especially the results from a pro- 
ject of this magnitude. The damage ex- 
tends all the way to the sea, and de- 


_prades even the sea itself. 


The threat to Lincoln as the Sudbury 


River's quality declines is very real; as 


low summer flows and increased pollution 
transforms it to a‘ stinking sewer, the 
‘wildlife and recreation we enjoy will 
disappear and the Commonwealth will be 
forced at a huge expense to dredge, pipe 
and chlorinate the river. 

Congestion 

The developer's press releases and 
executive summaries of their proposal 
state that their traffic "experts" assert 
with a straight face that adding four new 
office buildings, a 400-room hotel, and 

more than doubling the size of the pre- 
“sent shopping mall will not increase the 
area's traffic problems and general con- 
gestion. Such magic is to be accomplish- 
ed by connectors to the Turnpike and 
Speen Street and improvement to their in- 
tersection with Route 30. 

| On reading the fine print, however, 
(the Draft Environment Impact Report is 
(2-3/8 inches thick - the pages are num- 
bered but I'd guess perhaps 600) what 
their traffic experts really are saying 
is that if a multitude of improvements 
are made to highways in the region (most 
of which local towns and merchants have 
been pleading for for years) "...the in- 
creased traffic volumes resulting from 
the expansion of Shoppers' World will not 
disrupt the continuity of traffic flow on 
the adjacent roadway system... ." 

The report acknowledges that their 
recommendations require "...the support 
and cooperation of the Massachusetts De- 
‘partment of Public Works, local offici- 
als, and property owners," which more 


Simply stated means someone else (mostly 
the taxpayers) must put up the money to 
‘Subsidize their project with an improved 
highway system for miles around. 

| And finally, a classic of rationali- 
zation, wishful thinking and naiveté (or 
perhaps obfuscation?), ‘''The Shoppers' 
World expansion will have a positive ef- 
fect on area surface transit, as the ex- 
Panded mall will have appropriately de- 
Signated bus stop area. The project will 
serve as an inducement to increase rider- 
Ship, insure continued service to the ar- 
ea, and support the economic viability of 
these carriers." 

Perhaps because auto travel has be- 
come impossible? 

The Shoppers' World developer's pri- 
mary objective is to attract more people 
to the area. The already serious traffic 
Congestion on feeder roads and main high- 


Ways such as Routes 9 and 30 will obvi- 
ously and inevitably be increased. The 


damage to local air quality caused by mo- 
tor vehicles, already a health problem, 
will be increased. 

Perhaps (perhaps!) we need the extra 
shopping/office/hotel capacity envisioned 
by Shoppers' World (a point that local 
merchants might debate), but there are 
plenty of places where all of this loca- 
tion's problems can be eliminated or mit— 
igated by careful siting, adequate buf- 
fering land, and appropriate engineering. 

But in Framingham at the site propos— 
ed this congestion also spawns problems 


too numerous to mention. except perhaps 
one in passing - jivcreased competition 
for an already inadecquc_e labor pool. 

a 


"Just one more won't make any difference" 

Just as the cigarette industry still 
claims (after 50 years of accumulated ey- 
idence to the contrary) that a cause and 
effect relationship between smoking and 
health problems cannot be demonstra_7>~, 
it is even more emphatic in asserting 
that the impact of a single cigarette is 
undetectable. 

Inconsequential events repeated until 
their accumulation becomes fatal, a pro- 
gression often undetected until too late, 
is a tragedy of our times — whether it be 
the political difficulty of outlawing 
Cigarette advertising and manufacture, or 
deciding what the optimum community de- 
velopment goals should be for a town like 
Framingham or Lincoln. 

Meanwhile, in most suburban’ towns 
(Lincoln is one of the rare exceptions, 
although I suspect it is a problem even 
there) there is a crisis of morale among 
dedicated overworked volunteer citizens 
trying to make an outmoded political sys-— 
tem work against impossible obstacles. 
In many Valley towns environmental plan- 
ning and conservation efforts are in a 
state of gridlock: there are no long- 
term goals, and no strategy to achieve 
them. The town cannot seize the initia- 
tive because it is swamped by ad hoc pro- 
posals to which it can only react. The 
result is unplanned decision by crisis, 
leading to a gradual slide to environmen-— 
tal mediocrity for the community and the 
region. 

In the barest and most simplistic 
terms, my message to Lincoln residents is 
simple: The future of the region as a 
whole will impact Lincoln welfare enor- 
mously and to its detriment if it doesn't 
awaken to the realities of the region of 
which it is but a) smalde part. ~The hour 
is late for Lincoln citizens to begin to 
try to intluence the regional physical 
decision on land use, and social decision 
such as housing, or even Boston's sewage 
disposal problems. 

Lincoln cannot remain an island ex- 
empt from such problems. In a nutshell, 
we must grasp the most prickly issue of 
all: GROWTH. 

We all want economic growth —- growth 
in quality. But constant physical growth 
(despite the business community's blind 
fixation to the contrary) must inevitably 
lead to disaster simply because the size 
of the "pie'' (our living space and re- 
sources) is finite, and as the number of 
"things'' (autos, houses as well as peo- 
ple) increases, our individual shares 
must inevitably become smaller. Ts} 
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Marge Smith, principal of Ashley Cutter Smith, realtors congratulates Alice Emery 
of Hillside Road on her receipt of a check for her successful referral of a 
Lincoln family to Chicago. 

Ashley Cutter. Smith, Realtors was number 1 in the Northeast District of RELO 

for out-coina referrals for January. We would like to help you in your next 
move. 


899-0750 259-8376 


Formerly JJ. Gramo Realtor and Surroughs Smith Realtors 


Sandra Ashley, GRI, CRB 


| Marge Smith, GRI, CRB 
G CY C. Thomas Cutter 
Alice Emery 259-85 38 Rosanne Gianio 899-0750 
Alice Bohlen 259-9754 Eugenie Segien 894-7033 
Mary Hadcock 259-8376 Roberta Segel 899-6756 
° Anne Ashley 894-4334 Sasi Cutter 237-3138 
YL Betty Kennedy 358-2297 Min Martensen, Adm Assist. 


MEMBER {=} 
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TN RELOCATION. OPPORTUNITY 


REALTORS 


395 Boston Post Road. Weston. MA 02193 : Stonehedge. Lincoln. MA 01773 
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WINTERING OVER AT CODMAN FARM 


by Sally Hodges 


Who says there is no work to be done 
on the farm between November and March? 


Stop by Codman Community Farms (CCF) some 


afternoon and you'll see that that is un- 
true. It is a misconception of our soci- 
ety, so far removed from the soil, that 
winter means the cessation of agricultur- 
al pursuits. It may mean the end for 
crops, but crops are not the sole compon-— 
ent of farming. pets too *cold’ to: do 
real work outside, but there is certainly 
the time and the need to do machine re- 
pairs, to look after the animals, and to 
open up lines of communication that may 
have been buried by the rush of summer. 
When equipment breaks in the summer-— 


time, there is time only for quick re- 
pairs. These repairs often end up being 
madly inventive jury rigs that, with 


luck, will keep the baler/tedder/mower/- 
rototiller/wagon/tractor working until 
the haying is finished. In the winter 


there is plenty of time to fix the equip-— 


ment damaged by the summer's work. Tt 
“would be quite nice if all these repair 
“jobs could be done in _ heated shops 


equipped with every tool under the sun, 
but it is rarely that way. 


Such* an cin= 


dulgence is only for those who strongly 


feel the call of the goddess Mechania and 
build temples to her. The heathen among 
us who would repair must put up with 
frozen fingers and toes and most, but not 
all, of the right tools. 

Perhaps the repairs you make don't 
help the equipment; you finally get the 
flozbobber working only to find that the 


shipment to Wisconsin. 


oddknocker breaks as soon as you engage 
the clutch. That is a sign that it is 
time to buy a new one of whatever won't 
work anymore. In a small farm operation 
it can make financial sense to buy used 
equipment, but that means you will be 
Starting off with a _ handicap. Farm 
equipment, by the purpose it SEEVGS en ES 
roughly treated and little loved. That's 
not to say that no one takes care of Zt, 
bUm “It certainly isn't pampered. You 
might end up with shields to bend back 
down, blades to replace, stress cracks to 
weld, rewiring to be done, or any lietle 
thing to "re-" before your new equipment 


will be viable. 

When you are done dropping nuts and 
Spilling..oil, over..the machinery, it's 
time to play with the animals. Not all 
farmers |gét .foPenjoy this activity; fo 
them, playing with the animals might mean 
herding four hundred cows onto a semi for 
When we play with 
CCP) bt isi # labor oF 
OF “Smoney, that! sives °s 
sense of “fulfillment. Théete” Ls) a “rick 
community in the barnyard, a realized 
peaceable kingdom. The animals do have 
their quibbles, and a bit of bovine bul- 
lying goes on, but there is none of the 


the animals. at 
love, not love 


anger= that often’ fills our Plives “as we 
interact with other people. By 9:30 in 
the evening every member of the rag-tag 


barnyard gang has shuffled into the barn, 
picked out a place to sleep and settled 
down for the night. Except for the 
grind-grind of the sheep and cows chewing 
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cud, it is silent. That is when they all 
radiate peace and contentment, and you 
feel good because you are the one who 
makes them happy. 

By day the animals wander about, eat— 
ing hay and trying their best to look 
pastoral in three inches of snow. When 
the animals are not eating they are usu- 
ally lying down in the barn vegetating, 
presenting a hay strewn, steamy barnyard 
scene, the stuff calendars are made of. 
There are early lambs pronking about the 
barnyard, knocking things over and enjoy- 
ing a hyperactive insanity that only 
sheep can know. The renegade chicken, 
our avian rebel without a cause, is 
perched in the hay manger or flitting 
about the driveway. There is no hope of 
catching her, but there is no’ need to 
either. She always ends up in the hen- 
house by sundown. She's not really a 
rebel; she just hears the call of the 
driveway and knows she must follow it. 

The winter is the perfect, {times co 
compare notes with other farmers. Lots 
of shop talk goes back and forth; you 
pick up hints and shortcuts, a kind of 
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Open Tues.-Sat. 9:30 am to 4:00 pm 
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aa Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 
neta 2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 
369-5311 
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Heloise's Helpful Farming Hints. The 
chance to barter extra piglets for a 
feeder calf might come along. You might 
finally arrange the swap with a nearby 
farmer for that one piece of equipment 
that you don't use often enough to justi- 
fy buying, but for those three days each 
summer that you do need it, it makes life 
so much easier. 

The winter is for resting and commun—- 
icating. Nobody wants to work hard in 
the winter--the days are too cold and too 
short--but there are still things that 
must be done. What makes this work fun 
and restorative is that there is time for 
conversation along with the work. The 
people you talk to, the gossip you hear; 
it's all fertilizer for the grapevine. 
This is the one time of year when that 
grapevine has a chance to grow, so why 
not let it go? The farmer relaxes in the 
winter and enjoys his cabin fever. He 
knows that in a few short months the pace 
picks up mightily, and the relative inac- 
tivity of winter will be just a cooling 
memory. 
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metal, 


boules, the French for boccie, 


B AND L, BUT HOLD THE T 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I was lying awake in bed after having 
used the word "ebullient" in a lecture. 
Not an umusual word, but it started a 
train of thought. Many people, things, 
are ebullient. Does it come from the 
French bouiller, to boil, as in bouillon, 
the clear soup? No connection, to be 
sure, with bullion, the bar of precious 
Borage ormesiliver, or billon, the 
monetary metal, a smidgeon of silver with 
gobs of copper, that the Spanish used in 
the eighteenth century. How about 
the Ital- 


ian word meaning kiss, used for bowling 
on the green, or largely in the dirt. 


related words, 


\@r, as an 
Roosevelt, 
stance, as 


with brouiller, 
brouillés, and extended to scrambled re- 
To be brouillé 


Then I was startled. Bull and bully, 
as bully was a macho werd 
for a big kid who leaned on little kids, 
adjective used by Theodore 
meaning splendid, for in-—- 
the White House as a bully 
pulpit. JI omit the use of bull as an ad- 
jective, used with a noun, deleted, one 
word, like Damnyankee, signifying malar- 
key. Bull is surely sexist if you think 


the feminine of the species gave rise to 


cowering and cowards. Will the libera- 
tionists scrub up those words? 
Back to bouillon. Any 


to scramble, 


connection 
as in oeufs 


lationships among people. 
with your brother-in-law is to be feud- 
ing, not speaking. And can we connect 


ebullient with bubble and bubbly, the 
English nickname for champagne, sometimes 
called ''champers." 

If bull and bully, why no bolly with 
boll, meaning tuft of cotton as in bol] 
weevil, or boley for bole, the trunk of a 
tree useful for making pipe bowls. Bow- 
els related to bowls? Perish the thought 
as scatological, different from eschato- 
logical. 

Bill (account payable) different from 
billy (policeman's nightstick), but Billy 
the diminutive of Bill, used up to age 
about 13. Billet is a homonym in French, 
and recalls the triple pun of the musical 
banker who played in a string quartet 
called the Financial Society for the Is- 
suance of False Notes - a triple pun good 
billet means 
as does 


in three languages, since 
both musical note and banknote, 
Noten in German. 

Ball but no bally, unless Bally the 
Czech shoe manufacturer, nor can one add 
ay" con bail oor balé ior Baleget het suige 
city which is Basel in German and Basle 
in English, just as Kindelberger is Ger- 
man, and Kindleberger anglicized. 

Bell is unrelated to belly, which is 
less attractive than belle, Southern or a 
view (vue). A year ahead of me in col- 
lege was one Joseph Bliedung who went on 
the stage and into the movies, briefly, 
as John Beal. But it's time to get up. 
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YUCK, BACK PACKS 


by Betty Smith 


The next time you're stopped behind a 
school bus for the fourth time on Trapelo 
Road and you are late to work, try guess-— 
ing what's in back packs. 

Stare at those back packs. Skip the 
kid's grungy sneakers, the gray sweat 
pants, the worn cords but start thinking 
of what is inside those sacks on the 
backs. 

With four teenagers in the house, I 
have had experience trying to scrape out 


old bananas, throwing out a moldy some-_ 


thing or other in a sandwich bag, and 
holding my nose pulling out soccer shoes 
and... before shoving an orange-colored 
back pack into the washing machine with a 
half-cup of Lestoil. I'll remember next 
time to ask my kids to do it. 

Once when confronted with the loss of 
a house key through a hole in the materi- 
al, I took out my sewing machine and 
tried a repair. After three broken 
needles and a few swear words. I was off 
to Moe Black's to purchase the third back 
pack in the same school year. The back- 
to-school job in the fall, the Christmas 
present, and the spring container. This 
time I checked the seams and made sure it 
was Ripstock. As for color, orange again 
so my child could tell his from all the 
rest in the computer room. 

Now there are some books in there. I 
measured three hard covers about 1.5 
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inches thick and 8 inches by 10 inches. 
Along with those occasionally-used text- 
books, I found in paperback an Agatha 
Christie, a German-English dictionary, 
and two German workbooks (empty?). There 
is the usual notebook sectioned off and 
ragged, two wire-bound jobs with illus- 
trated covers from boring lectures, two 
hard-covered D and D books (13 inches by 
15 inches). There is also the little 
black address book which maybe won't fall 
through the hole in the seam. The back 
pack is never zipped for luncheon protec- 
tion and airing out sneakers. Inciden- 
tally peanut butter and jelly sandwiches 
are too smooshy to carry inside along 


with the before-mentioned banana. 


Last Spring my son insisted his back 
was injured and he must stay home and 
rest on a heating pad. Fearing the worst 
I took him to Hillside Medical Park. 
After a thorough exam, he was given back 
exercises - which he never did but on 
Sunday evening he announced his back was 
fine as he hadn't been carrying a back 
pack for two days. We decided to weigh 
his pack - 24 pounds! That will keep Am- 
erica fit. 

Incidentally I am wondering how do 
you sit down on the bus with that back 
pack on or does one finally open it to 
get some studying done. ® 


Loads of bunnies 
fer the baskets 


at 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
4 WALDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
369-2553 


IN THE MAILBOX 
DROPPINGS FROM THE PAST 
Dear Editor, 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading in The 
Lincoln Review ''Kut-Kut Kindleberger's" 
reminiscent dissertation upon’ chicken 
and/or egg (FIFO or LIFO Professor K.?). 
As the carefully concealed "youthful lo- 
cal purveyor'' I felt it was time to come 
clean and confess to my good friend of 
many years that the eggs he complained of 
were not aged for one week but for a num-— 
Ber of months, albeit in a cool spot. I 
do not admit to this devious marketing 
practice with any pride, not do I strut 
Or crow over my success at having over- 
come my "impecunious" condition in such a 
shameful manner. I thank Professor K. 
for one of my early lessons in economics 


‘and especially for the friendship which 


permitted the exception to his well prov- 
en "models." 


Humbly yours, 
B.W. "Feathers" Bergen 


February 16, 1986 
8 


Dear Reader, 


In the course of planning a Lincoln 


Review article, Betty Smith mentioned the 


sculpture by Robin Binning at the Mall. 
"Wouldn't it be a good idea for the Town 
to buy it?" she asked. After thinking 
about it for quite a while, I decided it 
was a good idea, and I wonder what others 
think. This is a town-wide issue, so it 
seems a good time to bring up the ques-— 
tion. 

Please let the Review know your ans-— 
wer. 


Pete Hei jn 


FOR SALE 
Black 15-hand Morgan/Quarter.Rides 
and drives $900.A large oak cart 
and a buckboard $1000 each. Also 
young scotch pines and spruces, 
all sizes and prices. 259-0916 


Russell Page. 


Dear Editor: 


In your I Brake For Gardens column, 
which I unearthed at the rear of your 
Jan. Feb. issue, please explain to this 
Britrener 'the'skhur “cast. on “the” eminent 
The writer of this column 
Ferrers’ to "the minor, inconveniences of 
not using English," and that whole sen- 
tence about his book makes no sense at 
all. How can it be even suggested that 
this renowned designer of gardens all 
over the world does not use English? 


Cynthia Synge 
Bedford, MA — 


Fditor's Note: 


What our writer wrete did get man- 
gled. Her copy actually read "Despite 
the minor inconveniences of not being 


English'' which gives meaning to the sen- 
tence. We say our columnist's ribbon was 
too faint for -ourstvpist, vand she ‘erace— 
fully agrees. ® 


The Lincoln Grange 
Celebrates its 100th Anniversary 
on 
Tuesday, April 29 at the 
Stone Church 


There will be. a catered dinner 
followed by a speaker from the 
National Grange and entertain- 
ment. Out of town guests are 
expected. MDinner tickets will 

soon be available. 


259-8034 259-9794 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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STRAIGHTFORWARD GARDENING GUIDES 


In the last issue, when winter had 
hemmed us in, this department talked 
about books for a time when we were more 
indoors than out, and evenings fell ear- 
lier than now. Included was a conmitment 
Co. tty. “to, respond, swith «this erssue.: fo 
the needs of those looking for more basic 
guides -- the straight, rather than wind- 
ing, path to information. 

That need for quick information can 
be life-long and one needs to own, sooner 
or later, more than a single book. Espe- 
cially in the learning years (though gar- 
deners are forever learning) the tendency 
is. tO. wear one's. self out., ‘mot 'so; much 
toiling in the garden as rushing from it 
in a state of indecision -- dropping 
one's trowel, stepping over seedlings 
waiting to be set in, pulling off gloves 
en route to indoors and information-—on- 
a-shelf which will lighten, or at worst 
confirm, a’ sudden doubt; for .instance, 
how tall will that peach-leaved bellflow- 
er turn out to be, which one had been 
about to sink confidently into the front 
of the border? And exactly what, if any, 
are its "scil requirements"? And that 
trio of astilbe plants brought back from 
the nursery on impulse -- is one really 
so certain of having the proper location 
for their wants? 

An essential for amateur gardeners 
would surely be Norman Taylor's Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardenin (Houghton Mifflin, 
$27.95). As full of pages and fine print 
as any heavy dictionary, this is a staple 
eround here for detailed multi-faceted 
horticultural information. OUP eeret 
volume had been in use for so many years, 
I decided we should avail ourselves of 
the recent reprint a year or so back. A 
daughter with a developing interest in 
something more than her windowful of 
dangling spider-plants and spiky aloes 
was happy to bear off to new surroundings 
my old editionjwand I “foresee for jit ‘a 
lengthening future in another domicile. 

Also recently replaced here was the 
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The Lincoln Review 


indispensable 10,000 Garden Questions 
(Doubleday, $19.95) now in its fourth ed— 
ition. ; 


With the assistance of some twen—_ 
ty experts, its current editor is Marjor- 


ie J. Dietz. The book covers just about 
every aspect of growing things both in 
the soil and elsewhere; it is sprinkled 


with drawings on such matters as graft- 


ing, pruning, and forms of propagation. 
The format, a series of questions and 
answers on a specific "cultivar" (have 


you begun to notice the heavy use this 
latest “in-word" has been getting late- 
ly?) is brisk and practical; on looking 
for that answer to your query relating 
to, Say, 
up additional information or reminders 
that will give those contemplated peonies 
(or lilies or hawthorres or quinces, 
etc.) additional benefits. 

Seeing the neme Marjorie Dietz on 
this new edition was like meeting an old 
acquaintance in an unexpected place; Ms. 


Dietz was the author of The Concise Ency- 
clopedia of Favorite Wild Flowers (Weath- 


ervane Books), a delightful book and very 
un-encyclopedic in format, which, sadly, 
is no longer in print. Its alphabetical 
texts are precise, its black-and-white 
drawings for each plant exquisite, and it 
gives in every case the pronunciations of 
family, genus, and species. 


nounce cimicifuga, if you can't allow 
yourself just to say bugbane, may be no 
simple matter, I can assure you --— with- 


out this little book or a schclar in the 
house.) Perhaps it is a publisher's sus-— 
picion that readers want color in illu= 
stration that has caused this book's de- 
mise. We should deplore this attitude 
because often a black-and-white drawing 
or photograph, if on a high level of com-— 
petency, can reveal qualities in a plant 
which is not necessarily conveyed as well 
in color; each has its place. 

But Marjorie J. Dietz continues being 
prolific -- her most recent contribution 


LS) (tiene Aoe’ Se OF Gardening: Outcoors and 


peonies, your eye tends to pick. 


(How to pro- | 


Indoors (Doubleday, 1985, $12.95). Begin- 
ners will find the compact format of this 
little book not too. overwhelming for a 
Start; even for those with no more space 
than the smallest patio can provide, her 
pages on container gardening will provide 
a solid start as they will in other areas 
and the small selection of colored photo- 
graphs have clear purpose in design. One 
negative: for "A Perennial Garden for 
Fregrance," the suggestion is to start 
with a garden bed "2 feet long by 4 feet 
wide" -- and, while this is one of the 
easier typographical errors to unravel, 


it could pave the way for continuing 
doubts on the reader's part whenever di- 
mensions and ratios appear on the page. 
Meanwhile, Marjorie Dietz's pages on Soil 
remind me of the reader who wants to know 
how to deal with acid soil. Ms. Dietz 
will tell you here, but her 10,000 Garden 
Questions will say much, much more. 

On the subject of colored illustra- 
tions, the Time-Life Perennials, from 
their Encyclopedia of Gardening Series is 
a fine and helpful guide. Like all the 
titles from this series, it is modestly 
priced (under $10) and generously sized 
(about 8 inches by 11) while being light 
to handle. The revised 1978 edition's 
author and consultant was nce less than 
the late James Crockett (who, the volume 
informs us, grew up on a Massachusetts 
fruit farm). A library copy convinced me 
this book would be a worthwhile invest- 
ment, and it has been. Most recently I 
have been assured that this spring I can 
divide my cimicifuga (or bugbane or black 
snakeroot) which is currently of such 
threatening size. And, says Mr. Crock- 
Petyeitewilietolerate full sun -- these 
were my very questions about the "culti-—- 
var'"' and they were not answered in other 
books on hand. (Just like cookbooks, it 
seems that one cannot have too many gar- 
dening books around, because they never 
quite cover the same ground.) Along with 
alphabetical listings of perennials, ac-- 
companied by illustrations in perfectly 
adequate color, and much else, the Time- 
Life Perennials contzins a number of use-- 
ful pages on Pests, Diseases, and Pest 
Killers. 


On that latter, disheartening aspect 
of the gardening life, Joan Lee Faust's 
New York Times Book of Annuals and Peren- 
nials (Time Books, 1980, $12.50) is less 
extensive; its pictures of pests are in 
black-and-white, and here's where color 
would be more useful. But she gives you, 
for one thing, a specific Leciperlorvan 
organic spray. And in addition to dia-— 
grams and photographs to teke the mystery 
out of things and generally enhance the 
text, there is a full page for each of 
some fifty varieties of flowers, alphabe- 
tized by common name for quick location. 
Each is pictured in color. Ms. Faust's 
clear sharp writing almost invariably in- 
cludes that sort of detail about a spe- 
cies that one can muse over later out-— 
doors while so tediously weeding: such 
as that "painted tongue" comes’ from 
Chile, or that the Greek root-meaning of 
the word "alyssum'' translates to "curing 
canine madness." 

For a conclusive jlook; here, ‘on 
Pests, clearly the Reader's Digest's I1- 
lustrated Guide to Gardening C$24.95) tas 
the most extensive of my survey, having 
over thirty illustrated pages on the sub-— 
ject of. "Plant Disorders." © Ifisyoumt ind 
their colors revoltingly revealing, re- 
mind yourself that gardeners are not sup- 
posed to be squeamish, and continue with 
your explorations; they will be rewarded 
by such things as the excellent line- 
drawings on a range of matters close to 
the gardener's heart, like how to build 
from a choice of rock gardens, string up 
raspberries, choose a greenhouse or start 
an espalier against your fence. The many 
attractive one-color drawings have both 
simplicity and style. 

Of books relating to the matter of 
shade, the newest appears to be The Com- 


plete Shade-Gardener by George Schenk 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1984, $14.95 paper- 
back). In all honesty I have been a 


"shade" disappointed in this book. For 
my needs, it is exhaustively complete, 
containing much material for the amateur 
to get lost in, and much of it irrelevant 
CO our: part (of “the country. Except for 
some lovely colored photographs in the 
book's center, the others, in black-and- 


pi 


white, seem often undistinguished and 
without point. And his index can be con- 
fusing for a book which professes to be 


LINCOLN, MASS. 259-9000 complete. You might find more satisfac— 


tion and enjoyment too in Harriet K. 
Morse's Gardening in the Shade. My own 
: "revised edition" is’ a “SerponercucunoGs 
HEATING OILS one, and do not confuse it with an Eng- 
f lish book by one Margery Fish, a reprint 
from the sixties with the same title 
GASOLINE (published by Farber and Farber). The 
Morse book, written by an American for 
native soil, appears to be out of print,) 
which is a loss to gardeners. Find it if 
youercan. Every single black-and-white 
H.B. KNOWLES, INC. photograph makes a specific point; Ms. 
Morse writes with both directness and 
beauty, and she is selective with her 


knowledge. Compare, if you can, her Ta-— 
HEATING INSTALLATIONS ; ble of Contents wlth that a George 
Schenk's -- hers gives a precise, even 


stimulating outline of her book, and yet 
your head won't be spinning. 


24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


I’ Brake Por. Gardens 


SPECIALIZED LANDSCAPES 


Sign up today for THOREAU's § Vie install new gardens, restore 
: Id ones, design flower beds, 
P ND SUMMER o , 
Fgaanagn woodland gardens, shrub borders, 
foundation and ground cover 
plantings. 


OUTDOOR TENNIS AND SWIM PROGRAMS! | DasniaeeGuitike fanee Glass 
uy 259-0430 358-7970 


TENNIS PLAYERS (every level) may choose 
to join play or lesson groups, leagues, 
round robans, teams.?°S terrific Pro's. 
Hard §& clay courts, Clubhouse. 

TDYELIC, SERVING. 


| | Country Squire 
one pool is reserved for adults, the o | | uncheonette 


other for family fun. Lessons, kids 
teams, events, recreation. Picnic 
areas. IN GORGEOUS COUNTRYSIDE. 


SWIMMERS enjoy 2 huge pools, + wading 
pool for toddlers. And eve's & w/ends 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 


THOREAU Ae Stes CLUB, : (at the TEXACO stat io n) 


Call now, numbers limited - 369-7349 


(And in Winter we play tennis indoors!) ( Breakfast and Lunch 
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If you live in Lincoln, you're part of 


Codman Community Farms 


If you like driving past green fields— 
If you like living in a rural atmosphere— 
If you have livestock, need hay — 


If you garden, need mulch— 
If you want to maintain Lincoln's agricultural heritage— 


Join your friends and neighbors by 


becoming a member 


2 1986 Membership 
eer: ® NAME) ee 
ADDRESS #5284 uit | na! 9 Oy aes ne a CJ) 25 Asst. Farmer 


ee Mee SEA. Nao MMM 

PHONE LC) 100 Squire 
LC) 500 Laird 

MEMBERSHIPS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE LC) ____ Other 


A membership of $25 or more will bring you CCF's 
The Plotter’s Planner, a booklet of helpful gardening 
hints for Lincoln 


L) check here if you'd like this membership premium 


SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: John Caswell, Chairman 
Susan Fargo 
John Goodrich 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 


Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Notes from the meetings held through 
December 1985 


Traffic 
e Curb cuts along Route 2 came under discussion 
because of concern over access to the Venier 
property when developed. Town Counsel will 
research policies and restrictions related to 
state highways. 


@ The scope of the Winter Street Task Force was 
enlarged to encompass the general Route 2 area 
on the eastern border of the town. A new name 
will be sought for the Task Force. 


Budgets 


@ The following departments and committees 
presented budgets to the Selectmen for review: 
Town Offices, Public Works, Celebrations 
Committee, Conservation Commission, Recreation 
Committee, Building Inspector, Council on 
Aging. 


Department of Public Works 
e Mr. Carroll presented a Five-Year Plan for 
Public Works. More detail will be worked 
out and the Traffic Managements Committee's 
master plan may propose other items. 


Land Use 

e the Selectmen signed a conservation restriction 
on the Barzun property on Lincoln Road. 

@ The Board announced that Lincoln Center has been 
recognized by the National Register of Historic 
Places. Commendation was given to the Lincoln 
Historic District Commission. 


Recreation Committee 

~@ The Swimming Pool Committee was dissolved and 
its resposibilities passed on to the Recreation 
Committee. 


Solid Waste 


e Rules for the Transter Station to be located 
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at the landfill site were reviewed and 

approved. Decision on a permanent site has 

not been reached. 

(Note: The Transfer Station is now open and 
functioning effectively.) 


Library 
e The Library Space Needs Committee reported 
interim progress. 


Jet Fuel 
@ Mr. Hinchey will continue to discuss with 
surrounding towns the possibility of 
instituting an excise tax on the sale of 
jet fuel. A related article may appear 
on the warrant of the Annual Town Mieeting. 


Land Bank 
@ The Planning Board and the Conservation 
Commission met with the Selectmen to 
discuss Senator Carol Amick's proposed 
Land Bank legislation. 


Appointments 


Planning Board 
[t was agreed to fill the vacancy left 
by Basil Chigas' resignation by 
appointment. Due notice to be given. 
(Note: Elizabeth Corcoran was sub- 
sequently appointed.) 

Shi So Na Gal Be 
Appointed to this ad hoc committee 
to study space and parking needs 
around the Center were: Harold 
Levey, Dunbar Lockwood, Edward Logue, 
Julie Pugh, Ruth Wales. 

Library Board 
Walter Salmon 

Transporation Improvement Program of MAPC 
Willian Constable 


Resignations 
Planning Board 
Basil Chigas 
Fire Department 
Robert Marshall 


(material gathered by Margaret B. ‘iarsh) 
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WORLD LEADER 
1m RELOCATION 


® 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes 


for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

‘Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, 


Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real-Estate - Insurance - Appraisals © 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. - 


BayBank: 


Something Better 


Member FDIC 


‘LINCOLN REVIEW, INC 


U.S. Postage Paid 
Permit No. 37 
Lincoln, Ma.01773 


P.O. Box 245 
Lincoln Center 


‘Mass. 01773 


CARRIER PRESORT 


Resident 


Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


NATICK 
SPORTS 
CLUB 


Two fulHengih wooden basketball 
Volleybdall 
Recquetball and Walleyball 


LONGFELLOW 
TENNIS AND 
FITNESS CLUB 


75°x30° Indoor Pool 

Poolside Whiripool 

Neutilus 

Free Weights 

Aerobics on cushioned wood floor 
Lifecycles and Rowing Machines 
Basketball 

Volleyball 

Karate 


Indoor soccer 

Two lines of Neutlius 

Aerobics machines of all types 
Large tree weights aree 


OFFER BEGINS 3 MONTHS 


FOR 


$99 


MARCH 15th 


AN hin 


LONGFELLOW NATICK 


TENNIS ANDO 
FITNESS CLUB 


Route 20 on Wayland/Sudbury Line 
358-7355 890-4$4?2 
Bor 102, Weyland. MA 01778 


653-4633 


Otf Oak St at Tech Clicle 
237-2301 
Tect’ Curcla, Natick, MA O07 


Specially designed serobics floor _ 


Sait 30th 


SPORTS CLUB 
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LIVING IN LINCOLN 


Custom built hilltop estate with spectacular westward views. 
6.8 acres and a four stall barn enclosed within paddocks. 
Exclusive $985,000. 


Country Tudor with rights to use Farrar Pond. 
five bedroom family home abuts several acres of 
land. 


The spacious 
conservation 
Exclusive $497 ,000 


HUNNEMAN @p Better 


& CO. INC.° REALTORS © Homes, 


HOI Gardens® 


P.O. Box 248, Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center, MA 01773 (617) 259-1100 
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Dear Readers, 


Lincoln's barns are treasures of intrigue as well as part of 
our New England heritage. Suze Craig takes us on a Darn tour in the 
first article, 

We have made a format change. A complete table of contents 
will appear on page three. The cover will continue to have a Lincoln 
sketch with a hint of the inside in the corner... Let us know how you 
feel about this. 

A thank you to Wes Pippen who prints this magazine at Graphic 
Printers. Not only does he make sure that everything is done first 
class but he advises us on layout and design, drives the material to 
and from the press, and puts up with a myriad of panic calls from the 
editors. 

Betty has been walking conservation trails and Palmer has been 
riding them this spring. We hope we will meet you there. too. 


Vali 


cover design by Horold D. Smith 
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ATTIC 


A Unique Consignment Bouts 
Fala Dagan Fokaaee 


Open Tues.-Sat. 9:30 am to 4:00 pm 
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2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 
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The University Series® 
College Mirror 
and Desk Box 


Distinguished, hand painted 
mirrors and boxes by Eglomisé 
Designs of Boston.® Classic 
scenes representing every four- 
year college in America as well 
as medical and law schools. 
Mirror is 15” x 26”, in silver 
toned frame. 


Price: $145.00 ea. 
plus tax and 
shipping. One 
week delivery 

in U.S.A. 


Open 9-5, Thursdays 9-8. 
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We all stand round in the empty, echoing Codman Barn 
B, craning our necks, peering up into the vaulted roof 
Spaces; you would have thought us a small gawk of tour- 
ists, come to look high heavenwards inside the cathe- 
dral at Chartres. Nothing so distant and exalted, how-— 
ever. On this cool and cloudy April afternoon we are 
merely a clutch of agricultural devotees, starting a 
small tour of Lincoln barns. 

We have time to pilgrimage, on a lumbering orange 
school bus, through only six local barns; what amazes 
is the fact that all are right here, within fifteen 
miles of Boston. 

Barn B arcs over us, silent, the sweet hay smell 
hanging in the now empty bays, proof that summer can be 
Captured. We look aloft, up in the amazing 95% of the 
Original 1805 structure that still stands, pegged in 
place, with decks and tiers and galleries rising up in 
the gentle gloom, the few lingering cobwebs providing 
ghostly rigging. 

What pleases greatly is the paradox: this vast, 
ethereal structure is at the same time a paradigm of 
practicality. For years it sheltered enough loose hay 
to feed approximately fouf&teen milking cows over the 
winter and from six to eight "dry" stock--calves, hei- 
fers, a bull. We all close one eye, figuring the time 
and the quantity; November to April, say five months, 
that comes to a rough equivalent of three thousand 
bales of hay. Except back then they put the hay in 
loose. No clacking bailer. The farmer, rolling his 
eyes up to the rooftree, reckons he filled it last sum- 
mer with six thousand tidy rectangular bales. 
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We have trooped along behind him from Barn C, the 
youngest of the three Codman Barns, added on in the 
1870's. There, we learned the first lesson in these 
enclosures; you look up to the rooftree, the apex of 
the two sloping ceilings, to see if there's a narrow 
black metal track. If there is, you've found a barn. 
old and noble, used to store hay high, wide, and loose; 
think of two-story haystacks, inside. Be sure to look 
for the chain and grappling device; they might still be 
there. 

But perhaps not the large three-pronged forks, low-— 
ered down via a pulley system arranged between the de- 
vice and a patient horse or ox. Pull the hay wagon in 
close, walk the animal toward the barn so the hooks 
drop, have them grapple a great huge hump of hay, walk 
the animal away from the barn to raise the swaying 
hulk, then send the whole load straight down the length 
of the barn ceiling, to be plopped at the far end. 

The oldest of this trinity of barns, A, is small, a 
cozy chapel in comparison. A member of the group care- 
fully points out the gunstock posts, which help date 
the structure--somewhere in the stretch between 1745 
and 1780. From the floor the beam rises straight up, 
the top portion a widening vee in the form of a gun- 
stock, the widest part set firmly under a vast bean. 

We follow the farmer out, around, and enter what's 
now used as the stock enclosure, a pleasant roomy area 
under the main floor of A, ankle-deep in clean sawdust. 
Herman, a hundred—pound pig, rolls in it, slowly, syba- 
ritically. He looks up hopefully as we file in; ah, 
here be backscratchers. 

One of the group hesitantly asks if he might provide 
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LINCOLN - Custom Contemporary. 11 Gracious 
rooms. 42' deck, lovely 1% acres of trees 
and lawn. Abuts Conservation land. 
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CONCORD - Charming, modest sized Village 
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prestigious Munroe Hill. Lots of glass 
and gorgeous Southern exposure make this 
house wonderfully light and bright. The 
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CMMLS Exclusive $439,000. 
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some information of historical interest. We stand and 
listen respectfully; as he explains, History becomes 
real, next-door, here, now. The massive beams show the 
Barn A builders, Lincoln townspeople, engaging in 
structural overkill. Present-—day building standards 
would dictate popsicle-stick 2 x 8's to support the 
small loft we'd just seen; these beams are fully 8 x 9. 

This profligate use of wood, our acolyte continues, 
occurred because our fore-neighbors had come from a de- 
forested England where all timber was tightly con- 
trolled, into a free, eternal—looking paradise of enor- 
mous hardwoods. Understandably, they went overboard—- 
we would too. We pause for a silent moment. 

An accountant, who is another barn disciple, sits on 
a convenient rock kneewall to partake of lunch. Herman 
ambles over, interested and polite, but is firmly fend- 
ed off. We file outside to examine the drywall founda- 
tions. No mortar at all, the accountant calls out, 
but, poking his head out the door, waving with his sub- 
marine sandwich, the windows date from 1973. He knows; 
he helped install them. 

A sudden WHOOSH sound inside; no descent of angels 
but only Herman, who has knocked to the floor a tightly 
capped——but not tightly enough--half-full bottle of 
Fanta. The accountant's imprecation is immediate. 
"You-—you--you PIG!" he shouts in wrath, leaping to 
snatch up his fountaining hissing bottle. 

The barn we visit next is being restored. We are 
delighted to find the same high narrow metal track up 
along the rooftree. The barn's present slightly dowdy 
disarray, down—at-the-heels state, is lovingly explain- 
ed by its owner, a dark-eyed, curly-haired evangelist. 
He speaks of the vaulted ceiling, the crypts beneath 
our feet. We all chat of restoration, taking’as en- 
tirely understood his desire to have the barn up and 
working again. The accountant, while explaining how a 
barn roof falls in, thus making the walls fall out, 
unites his hands, fingertips to fingertips, in ecclesi- 
astical demonstration. 

And then, the most elegant of enclosures, dating 
from Civil War times, a low-ceilinged spacious horse 
barn. The stately turned columns of longleaf yellow 
pine, some varnished, give a cloister-like quality to 
its peaceful airiness. A slatback oak chair waits by 
the side of the open door. White low ceilings, clean, 
no cobwebs. Tucked up under every other rafter is an 
equally white bottom segment of a wooden circle--for 
swallows to nest on. They are empty; the swallows have 
not yet returned. 

The owner, just coming out of his house, paces to- 
ward us, tall, spare, a human echo of the building in 
which we stand. We cluster around him as he speaks, 
clearly, eloquently, leading us from the swept brick 
floor in the front portion to the thick sand halfway 
back. He scrapes away the sand with his boot to reveal 
cobble. History again made near, now; his grandfather 
came to live here back in 1893. 

We look up in the adjacent cow barn--yep, there it 
is--the hay track. The owner tells us of pitching hay 
into the galleries, having to keep up with the relent- 
less grappling forks that would drop their load on you 
ready or not. Another disciple, an architect and en- 
gineer, admires the chamfered supporting posts; some- 
one, way back when, had taken the time and trouble to 
cut off the 90 degree corner all down the length of all 
the main supports, thus giving them the air of pillars. 
A gentleman's barn, he smiles appreciatively. 

We bus on to the octagonal barn. It reminds us that 
interest in animal housing is not merely a matter of 
last century's history. It was built in 1974, and Lin- 
coln people helped the innovative owners-—-the designer, 


the contractor, the electrician, the plumber——all are 
our neighbors. 

We stop in the pleasant horsy dimness to gaze up the 
stout center pole, a gift from a neighboring farmer. 
And halt stunned; the ladder spirals up the huge pole 
into the center of the window-lit, dazzling cupola, 
forming a perfectly balanced design of space and line 
and light. 

On to another barn--one built for sheep and still 
being used to raise them. We crowd in beside the lamb- 
ing pen to admire a three-hour old lamb. His admiring 
shepherdess gently supports his small coal black chest 
as she lifts him up for all to see. The smoky grey 
long-fleeced ewe baas softly, watches anxiously with 
large liquid eyes. Her owner gently answers her-—-no, 
no harm. Matthew, about three, with glowing white- 
blond hair, reaches up slowly, softly, to touch a di- 
minutive black hoof. "That's a bah-bah," he pro- 
nounces. 

This barn differs greatly from the others in its 
space; the ceilings are low, the areas divided up by 
partitions. "It's built for me and the sheep, watch 
your head,"' she calls back to us as we follow her up 
and down and around to see loft and holding pen and 
stalls. But the same feeling of tidiness, of practi- 
cality, of raison d'etre. Back in the bus as we rattle 
down the lane Matthew tearfully bellows WANT TO SEE THE 
BAA BAA. 

In the last barn on our list, built some time around 
the Civil War, we look up for the haystack, and after 
finding it, wander round inside. We discover two 
mooseheads, high up and eye to eye, one on the left 
side wall, the other on the right. The latter, in 
keeping with the delightful incongruities of the whole 
barn, sports a top-hat. On the walls a Victorian sled, 
a large open-fronted doll house, no parking signs and 
dusty Edwardian photographs, long loops of baling 
twine. And there high above us, several stuffed ducks 
hanging, like cardinals' hats in Spanish cathedrals, on 
long, dusty ropes tied to the rafters. 

The owner, a debonair English country squire with 
tweed jacket and cap, explains the history here—-"typi- 
cal of successful farms in the area--probably over a 
dozen cows, of course lots of calves, heifers, pigs, 
chickens--two or three horses." 

But this barn now houses two people in two separate 
apartments. One of them grins wickedly; what? do you 
live in a barn?! She invites us in. 

Wandering back down to the small, now empty byre, we 
listen to the owner who gestures at the far tree—hemmed 
meadow, the brush creeping back over the hedgerow. 
"All used to be cleared--stand here a hundred, two hun- 
dred years ago, no trees. No trees at all. Out in the 
woods there, over the hills (a sweep of the arm over a 
large part of South Lincoln) you stumble on a rock 
wall, you know that used to be field. Look at it now. 
Let it go, don't take care of it--don't use it-—~-and 
look what happens." 

We talk about stumps and how to remove them, how to 
yank them out now and how it was done back then. With 
ox, or horse. Burn them out, maybe. Use human muscle. 
Slow. Years and years of working and caring. 

He grins apologetically and waves his pipe. 
sermon—-had to say it--said my piece." 

We file back up the small hill, past the two white 
beehives, and board the bus. Back home once again, I 
flip the pages of my dictionary. "Canon...an ecclesi- 
astical decree, code, or constitution...a rule of doc- 
trine or discipline...any law, rule, or decree; espe- 
cially a principle accepted as true, fundamental, in 
conformity with good usage..." ® 


"End of 
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e to make new or like new 
e to replace worn and broken parts 
e to restore in good condition 


inenoevate 


® to change or alter by introducing 
something new 
e to remodel 


Blesseingeton Inc. 


® innovative renovations 

© additions, painting, siding, 
gutters and roofing 

® accurate estimates 

e excellent references 


BLESSINGTON INC. 
779-6124 


"TRAD" JAZZ COMES TO LINCOLN — AGAIN!!! 


by Bill Poisson 


' “Butcher, baker, candlestick maker..." if you say 
instead: "attorney, TV technician, electronics engin- 
eer, industrial designer, cabinet maker" - it doesn't 
rhyme, or scan as well, but it does describe the worka- 
day activities of the men who make up ''The Riverside 
Jass Band" - a traditional outfit playing in Lincoln 
next May. 28th. This will be the third annual LIVE jazz 
concert and dance at the Pierce House, presented by the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library. 
_ These "part-timers" are typical of thousands of ta- 
lented musicians around the world who counteract the 
stresses of gainful employment with the joy of jazz in 
their off hours. 

Bill Batten of Concord, tuba, formed the Riversiders 
nearly twenty years ago. A survivor of the tragic 
wreck of the M.S. "Belle of the Assabet," Bill is well- 
known to frequenters of the Village Forge, Sticky 
Wicket, et al. 
 Multi-instrumentalist Scott Philbrick, from Acton, a 
colleague of Bill's in the Heritage Jazz Band, will 
lead the frontline on cornet, and perhaps on flugel- 
horn, or even harmonica. 

In the clarinet chair will be Elmer Drotos from Ja- 


maica Plain. An exception, he is a full-time musician, 
whose credits include the Artie Shaw Orchestra led by 
Dick Johnson. We may also hear his rare curved sopra- 
no. 

On trombone we'll hear Fred Walsh, of Acton, whose 
roots go back to the cld Savoy, in the late '40's. He 
is a regular with the Blue Horizon, whose personnel is 
virtually identical with the "Historic Jazz Band" of 
1956! 

The pianist is Bill Whitcraft, from Natick, holder 
of a degree in music from Harvard, and another regular 
in the "Heritage." 

On banjo, Lincoln's Cal Owen, widely known from his 
recordings with the East Bay City, the cld Yankee Rhy- 
thm Kings, the Uptown Lowdown and the Colorado Banjo 
Commission. 

Drummer Charlie Mazza of Framingham completes the 
line-up. A native New Yorker, he worked with the Black 
Eagles before 1970, and got them together with Tony 
Pringle, then a co-worker. 

The "Friends" will welcome everyone who likes jazz, 
as well as anybody who might care to listen and learn 
to like it. Trad jazz is happy music!!! 
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LEAP, A LINCOLN NEIGHBORHOOD 


Susan Hoben, with Jane Moss 


Remember the old-fashioned neighborhood? If you 
grew up in a city or a suburb, maybe you recall the 
‘street, the school yard, or the empty lot where kids 
hung out after school —- flipping a ball through a hoop 
with a few tattered streamers trailing where the net 
used to be; teaming up, six or seven players of assort-— 
ed sizes and sexes, for sand-lot baseball; playing 
house; adventuring through the back hedges; the older 
girls chattering and giggling in a knot; other children 
Seeking out a solitary nook to "do nothing": read, 
draw, or just take in the passing scene without joining 
it. Occasionally a parent punctuates the scene, some— 
times just an observer from a nearby porch or window, 
at others merely a disembodied voice summoning someone 
away to contend with homework, chores, or supper.o- 

In Lincoln today, with homes scattered among woods 
and hills, with so many more parents away at work dur- 
ing the easeful afternoons, we've lost most of that... 
Or have we? 

- Walk into Smith School about 4:00 on a weekday af- 
ternoon. Behind the architecture of classrooms and 
hallways is a neighborhood, over which Susan Toltz, 
director of LEAP, the Lincoln Extended After-school 
Program, presides. 

* Sounds of pleasant hubbub drift out from Smith gym. 
A softball game is in progress: a small, intense batter 
hunched over his bat listens to advice from an over 
five-foot outfielder, while the pitcher winds up, rag- 
ball in fist. And it's a hit! The ball caroms off the 
Side wall of the gym. Out of the line of fire a small 


girl cartwheels across the floor to where a few others 
are flipping casually over parallel bars and stacked 
floor mats or swinging over a bar anchored high on the 
walle wiDid you seeyme: do thatveLook! U levssthe near— 
est thing to climbing a tree inside Smith School. 
"Wheeeee!"' ''Tom, put that back against the wall..." 
Medium-sized boy propelling an odd four-wheeled chassis 
by its upright handlebar is too seriously engrossed to 
look up. Stray passengers drape themselves over the 
pipe framework. Susan repeats, ''That's for carrying 
gym equipment, not people! Bring it over here." The 
passengers disengage themselves and saunter off; the 
dolley is trundled away. 

"What's wrong with her?" Several people turn to 
watch a girl of ten or eleven dash out, eyes glistening 
dangerously close to tears, lips compressed and face 
flushed, but determined not to give anyone the satis-— 
faction. of seeing her cry. "...fight with her broth— 
er...'' The observers return to their own activities. 

Across the hall from the gym, two classrooms offer a 
quieter refuge. Despite regulation school windows, 
blackboards, cabinets, and a teacher's desk (for the 
director), the rest of the furnishings have a homey 
look. Comfortably overstuffed, slightly shabby couches 
block off nooks in corners of the room. Three kids sit 
on a rug in front of one, playing a board game, shel- 
tered from the rest of the world by its wall of uphol- 
stery. On another two boys are curled up, facing a 
turned-off television set and listening to a portable 
stereo. Along one wall first and second-grade girls 
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contemporary on 3 beautiful Lincoln 
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rooms open to outside with sliders. 
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skylights throughout! $585,000. 
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delightful contemporary on 
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huddle over a board game. 
(staff members have time for conversations or games with 
\individual children. 


“You want to take it home today?" 
girl bearing an empty white flower pot in a green mac- 
-rame hanger is asking a teacher to trim the dangling 


said, 
‘this?'" she continues, pointing to a big dishpan of ivy 
“snippets and a shorn plant on the windowsill, 
we're going to put 


Day or end of school, whenever they're ready..." 


'is a crafts activity each day, not required, but open 


academic, focus,"' says Susan Toltz. 
-ector of the Lincoln Day Camp, was LEAP's first direc-— 
tor, assisted by Jane Tatlock, active in the town re- 


-ation. 


HANGING AROUND 


by U. R. Hung 


ing. 
ones which hold a pair of pants but not those thin ones 


scramble among blankets draped over the top of a two- 
storey play house. Above the’ ground floor room, with 
its door, walls and window, the upper floor is just a 
mattress—covered platform surrounded by a rail, ob-— 
viously the "bedroom." 

Although LEAP rents space in a school, it's clearly 
mot a school. The pressure's off. Kids move at their 
Own pace, energetically, busily, or dreamily. The 
eight-member staff includes three adults and four high- 
school students, in addition to Susan Toltz. One 
Brooks school seventh-grader, a ''graduate"' of the pro- 
gram, now works there a few days a week as an intern. 
One Wheelock student is doing a college-credit intern- 
ship in the LEAP program. The children range from 
kindergarteners to sixth-graders this year. As in a 
neighborhood, this mixture of younger and older child-— 
ren, adolescents, and adults help each other, look to 


/each other for friendship or advice, respect each oth-— 


er. Susan says of her staff, "Everyone gets paid, even 


‘the Brooks interns." 


"If I roll a two after that move, 
sorry...-'' a high-school 


you're gonna be 
staffer and grade-school boy 
Unobtrusive and relaxed, 
The staff seem pleased to be 
there. 

"Aren't you going to wait and put a plant in that? 
A small, dark-haired 


She nods her head firmly. 
haircut,'' the teacher explains. 
"You mean, we're really supposed to 


"We gave the ivy a 
"The kids 
cut all 


tassel. 
radical 


"but 
‘em in water and root them and then 
plant them in the pots for Mothers' Day -- or Fathers! 
There 


to anyone interested. 
"The program started out with a recreational, not an 
Joe Giordano, Dir- 


creation program. It was Joe who enlisted Susan as as— 
sistant director in 1982 during the first year of oper- 
"I was a trained physical education teacher 


Open your closet door and look. Bet 90% of your 


hangers are metal collected from the dry cleaners over 
a life time. 


Oh yes, there are some wooden ones for 
Suits and coats and perhaps some plastic ones in the 
guest room or in one end of your closet for drip dry- 
There are different gauge metals. Nice strong 


that crumble on the second using and leave things lying 
on the shoes below. Thank heavens: for closet doors. 

The modern doctor's office I visited had a built-in 
desk, built-in tables, a built-in fish tank and yes, 
built-in plastic coat hangers which I could barely 
reach let alone hang a coat on. They are attached to 
the rod so you can't carry them home. Mark his office 
burglar-proof. 
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with no job, and this was just part-time, eighteen 
hours a week... I would never have imagined then that 
four years later I'd still be here," she laughs. 

Today children coming over from school at 2:50 eat a 
snack, join in projects or recreation activities as 
they choose until 4:45, then spend time in quiet pur- 
suits until their parents arrive. Field trips are ar- 
ranged on Wednesdays following lunch, returning at 
4:00. So far, the staff has been willing to transport 
or fetch children who take music lessons or have other 
after-school appointments nearby. 

"Craig, have you got any homework today? If you do, 
you'd better get yourself together and get at it be- 
cause your mother said she was going to pick you up 
early, at 5:30, remember?" Supervised homework time 
comes during the late afternoon quiet period. Susan 
and her staff keep in contact with classroom teachers 
and school staff. Hartwell School social worker, Pat 
Kinsman, has served as a consultant for the LEAP staff, 
meeting with them to discuss topics ranging from child 
development to staff-child relationships. "We're very 
grateful for the support and cooperation of all the 
Hartwell faculty,'' Susan remarks. 

The program and directorship have both grown over 
the past four years. Starting with about twenty child- 
ren its first year, LEAP cared for 39 children last 
year and, according to President of the Board, Jane 
Moss, has accommodated as many as 70 over the course of 
this year, although some were enrolled only temporari- 
ly. Susan Toltz's hours have increased to over 30 per 
week -- in part because kindergarteners were admitted 
for the first time in the fall of 1985. She was joined 
in 1984 by an associate director, Amy Richardson. 
Clearly, the need for such a program, first outlined by 
a town Child Care Committee in March 1981, is continu—- 
ing and growing. 

"Susie's started coming three days a week now." 
"Oh?" Yes, she was only coming in until 3:00 on the 
two afternoons after kindergarten, but then, one day, 
her mother needed to have her come in from 3:00 to 6:00 
after school, and she loved it. She had so much fun 
that day that now they've signed her up for three times 
a week..." 

For more information about LEAP, contact Susan 
Toltz, Director, LEAP, Box 298, Lincoln, Tel: 259-0615; 
or Jane Moss, President, Board of Directors, Tel: 259- 
9822. e 
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Now coat hangers have other uses. Great for getting 
Ping-Pong balls out of the vacuum cleaner or fishing a 
hair curler out from behind the toilet. Particularly 
important is a coat hanger (let's hope you have one un- 
der your coat after an evening Symphony concert) when 
both sets of keys are locked in your car. They will 
also hold up your muffler at inspection time. 

By now you have probably dared to open your closet 
door. If you don't feel like taking the surplus hang- 
ers to the dump (or whatever it's called now) why not 
make a sculpture with them to adorn the bookshelf in 
the study. And save a few so next Christmas you could 
start some wreaths to place on the ever-present nails 
on your back and front doors. 

The award for, well, perhaps the most creative use: 
an editor of The Lincoln Review has two (rustproof I 
presume) coat hangers holding up her mail box waiting 
for all your subscription renewal notices. ® 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


FOR THE GRANGE 


"Protest Movements,'' the title of Chapter 17 in Hen- 
ry Bragdon's well-read History of a Free People, has a 
section title "The Grange.'' And protest they did in 
the nineteenth century by legislation to end railroad 
abuses. Scenes were often violent in the Midwest. 
Shades of the sixties. The "Granger Laws" wanted to 
fix maximum passenger and freight rates as well as to 
regulate grain elevators and warehouses. Ultimately 
the railroad won and membership in the Grange declined. 
A little more history. The Patrons of Husbandry, now 
commonly called the Grange, was founded as a secret or- 
ganization in 1867. The Grange was the very first fra- 
ternal organization to admit women on equal terms, a 
fact which reflected the importance of women on the 
farms. Today, however, the Grange is alive and well. 
It is a family-oriented farm organization with roots in 
rural communities across our country dedicated to im- 
proving the life of the farmer and his neighbors. Its 
scope is agricultural, community, family, and frater- 
Mal. The headquarters of the National Grange are in 
Washington, D.C., in order to insure effective legisla- 
tive representation. 

A different scene on Lexington Road. Eleanor Wil- 
fert, Louise Bowles, and I sat peacefully in Louise's 
farmhouse around the dining room table to discuss the 
‘Grange. The feeling of caring not only for each other 
but for sponsored activities came through to me. The 
‘previous week Linccln's Call Firemen had received the 
Community Citizen's Award. Prior recipients were Eliz- 
abeth Snelling, Patty Garrison, Warren Flint, Charlotte 
Barnaby, and the Selectmen. 


100th Anniversary 
In April Lincoln Grange 129 will celebrate their big 


anniversary at the Stone Church with a roast beef din- 
mer. Woodrow Tucker from the National Grange will be 
the main speaker. Honored for their membership and 
work in the Grange will be the following Lincolnites: 


Isabel Peirce 75 years 
Bertha Bowles 65 years 
Emmon Bowles 50 years 
Ethel Mackenzie 50 years 
Marion Juskin 50 years 


Contributions to Lincoln 

As a fraternal organization the Grange exemplifies 
the importance and beauty of the family home, communi- 
ty, and agriculture. In Lincoln there are 121 members. 
They meet once a month in the evening, often sharing a 
pot-luck supper, appraising handicraft contests, or 
Sharing a travel experience. 

The Fourth of July is an important day for Grange 


members. For many years they put on a barbeque supper 
for the town. For the past few years they have run the 
grill so we can all have our hot dog after the parade. 
The Grange has a collection of blue ribbons for their 
parade floats. The Lincoln Grange is also noted for 
its bake sales which take place once or twice a year at 
the Mall. 

Eleanor mentioned the fun they have had on their 
traditional July family cookouts and August mystery 
rides. It is a chance for the members to be together. 
Grange member Bill Doherty donates a bus which is fol- 
lowed by cars covered with streamers. The ride usually 
ends at a restaurant but one year it ended with a sail 
in Boston Harbor. 

The Grange has another mission: financial support 
of organizations, including the Lincoln Scholarship 
Fund, Spina Bifida, the Globe Santa, Program for the 
Deaf, local hospitals, and health projects. Members 
knit or crochet six-inch squares for afghans for a rest 
home or veterans' hospital and collect used eye glass-— 
es. The Grange has donated to the town the clamshell 
stretcher which is presently in the ambulance as well 
as having donated Fire and Police Badges one year. The 
chair lift which is to be installed in Bemis Hall was 
donated by the Grange. For information on Grange ac- 
tivities or membership, contact John Manzelli, 259- 
8551. 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith) 


259-8034 259-9794 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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WEST OF BOSTON 


LINCOLN - Nine room Colonial in fam- 
ily neighborhood adjacent to conser- 
vation land and bike paths. Situated 
on beautiful level lot with 23x28 
pool, brick patio, and an extra 

large family room off eat-in kitchen. 
Close to trains and easy commuting. 
Wonderful house for entertaining 

and family living! $440, 000MLS 


WESTON - Beautiful private yard abuts 
aqueduct preserve. Country land with 
easy access. Family room wing and 
screened porch enhance three bedroom 
Ranch with fireplaced den. A value at 
$360,000 MLS 


WESTON - Lovely private elevated set- 
ting for five bedroom Contemporary. 
Two-sided fireplace serves livingroom 
and diningroom. Lower level family 
room with woodstove opens onto brick 
patio. Decks and screen porch add 

to good living. Oversize 2-car gar- 
age has root cellar or wood storage 
space. Co-exclusive. $475,000. 


ACTON - Charming Antique Colonial WAYLAND - Cathedral ceiling two-story 


BOLTON - Expanses of insulated glass 
with river view. Seven rooms, wide family room wing with fireplace and 


overlooking wooded hillside, exciting 
two-story livingroom, spacious master 
bedroom with bath and sauna, three 
other bedrooms and lower-level ex- 


pine floors, new heating system, new 
bath with whirlpool tub & skylights 
in master bedroom. $169,000 MLS 


sliders to decks makes neighborhood 
Colonial very gracious and livable. 
Four bedrooms, den, recreation room 
and ground level craft center. 


pansion space. A true Contemporary 


with expansive decks. $232,500 MLS New MLS $510,000 


Sandra Ashley, GRI, CRB | 


Marge Smith, GRI, CRB | 
G CY C. Thomas Cutter 


} HNC. Alice Emery 259-8538 Rosanne Giamo 899-0750 t 
Alice Bohlen 259-9754 Eugenie Segien 894-7033 q 

Mary Hadcock 259-8376 Roberta Segel 899-6756 | 

Anne Ashley 894-4334 Sasi Cutter 237-3138 


358-2297 Min Martensen, Adm Assist. 


Betty Kennedy 
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WHICH ISLAND TO CHOOSE? 


BALI,FIJI OR ... 


by Mary Hecht 


Enroute to Australia, most airlines include a free 
island stopover. Various airlines include different 
places in the Pacific. Friends in Lincoln had a glori- 
ous time in Tahiti on Bora Bora and recommended it 
highly. Our final choice, Fiji, was based on time con- 
siderations; but we still wonder if we made the right 
choice or if there are any REAL differences in the is- 
lands in the Pacific. Are they all sunny with friendly 
inhabitants and endless white beaches as the brochures 
seem to imply? 

Living in Australia has given us a chance to visit 
and compare the two most popular island destinations 
for Australians: Bali and Fiji. Here the decision as 
to which to visit is decided arbitrarily. Bali and Fi- 
ji, for Aussies, are accessible like Bermuda or the Ba- 
hamas are to New Englanders. The differences between 
Bali and Fiji would appear slight, both being afford- 
able, exotic, and within easy flying time. The tourist 
industries of the two islands compete for the Austra- 
lian tourist by the Balinese pointing to Fiji's cy- 
clone-prone weather and the Fijians condemning Bali's 
tourist ghetto, Kuta. But what are the real differ- 
ences? Should a flip of the coin decide which south 
sea paradise one visits? 

Bali is but one of nearly 3,000 islands that. form 
the country of Indonesia. Compared to Java and Suma- 
tra, it is really quite a tiny island. We'd always 
considered Bali a place apart, almost a separate coun- 
try, because of all we'd heard about it. For us, the 
Charm of Bali was in the Hindu cultural experience, 


_manifested in dances, drama, music, visits to many tem- 


ples, and even the chance to attend a cremation! 

Fiji, a nation of 300 islands, is over 3,000 miles 
from Honolulu. More than half the population is Indi- 
an, yet, except for firewalking, there is little Hindu 
Cultural flavor evident. The Melanesian population of 
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Fiji wear the Sulu, a colorful wraparound, but their 
cultural displays are not as frequent or as overwhelm- 
ing as those of Bali. On both islands we stayed in 
tourist enclaves, surrounded by lovely flowering trees 
and lush tropical vegetation. We were serenaded upon 
our arrival at our resort off Fiji's main island, and 
again serenaded when we departed. Our accommodation 
was a bure or bungalow that had a thatched roof before 
a hurricane resulted in construction of a less quaint 
and more permanent roof. In Bali, we stayed in a hotel 
on the beach. 

Except for the scrumptious fresh fruit breakfast 
buffets, we were not impressed with the food in either 
place. Most Australians give Bali more points for var- 
iety and inexpensiveness, since in Fiji, the food tends 
to be imported and that is reflected in the cost. We 
did taste some delicious curries at our Fiji resort. 
Food quality can vary depending if one visits in or out 
of season. 

In the end, we especially enjoyed the beaches of 
both islands. In Bali, the hawkers followed us around 
even on the beach, harrassing us about visitng their 
stalls or renting their boats. But once we entered the 
water, we were not pursued. Walking on the coral reef 
and frequently spotting brilliant blue starfish is an 
experience not to be missed! On our more remote resort 
in Fiji, we were completely left alone to enjoy snor- 
keling in the beautiful coral reef by day and by night 
to view the vivid nearness of the stars. So in the 
end, which do we recommend, and what about Hawaii? 
That answer will have to wait--we're currently packing 
for the island of Tasmania! ® 


Mary Hecht is in Australia with her family. 
ser husband is on a sabbatical doing 
research at the University of Melbourne. 
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In wanted Farrar Pond Village. Most private two bedroom Condominium. 
One level convenience. Loaded with the nicest extras. MLS $245,000 


i resque 
Enchanting three bedroom turn-of-the century Victorian. Pictu gq 


porches. Freshly painted inside and out. MLS Pak 000 


A 


Traditional five bedroom aorta in better-than-new condition adjoin- 


ing Common Land. Master bedroom has separate entrance. MLS $625,000 
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Sparkeang new Contemporary in pretty hillside ldcation. Small well 
established neighborhood. Four bedrooms. MLS $425,000 


Beautiful 4 year old Contemporary in mint condition throughout. 
Lovely screened porch plus deck off master bedroom. MLS $540,000 


| nee . Poa esa es an ONE 
| Early 1900's Country Home hidden away on over four superb acres. 


Minutes to schools, pool and tennis courts. MLS $950,000 


Poel A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 


: Realtor 259-9220 ° 369-1250 
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NEXUS 


The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
lair Fashions 
will advise you 
— on which 
BIOTIN | = = NE*US Shampoo 


_ Hameoe is right for you. 
_ 102088 


Formulated for the 80's “fut puiy 
Country 


Flair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


2d 2 hae phew HVT 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT. 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 


365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 


Office (617) 863-0550 
Home 259-8695 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
; NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


wk we o& FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY *& & & 


FMC COMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


| ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE | | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


__259-033228 


idled before a bulletin board? There are several in 
Lincoln, scattered along our secular routes: the li- 
rary, the Town Offices, the Old Town Hall Exchange, 
‘Donelan's, and Three S Pharmacy. Curiosity, appetites, 
mieeateta, aspirations, fantasies and perhaps a bit of 
reed are whetted by the variety of notices pinned to 
ugh board in a crowded, haphazard, poised-for-—flight 


Gary's Chocolates, Lincoln, Mass. 


" Nal's Unfinished Business: I finish all your 
- sewing, knitting and needlework projects 

aybe she(?)'d do that rug I started years ago. I've 
n threatening to will it to one of my children, but 
d probably not finish it either. The best fitness 
a I've seen had | a dippy-looking but smiling elderly 


yr MYSTERY! Then there's 

_ New England Country Dance: contras squares cir- 
= cles waltzes, first Fridays each month, First 
Parish House, Lincoln, Ed Shaw caller, music by 
i Uncommon Fare 
ich more aesthetic exercise, that. 
Housing Wanted notices abound, probably in inverse 
Proportion to what is available. Some have consider- 
able charm, even though they remind me a bit of Person- 
als in magazines. 

WANTED! A non-smoking easygoing household in 
Concord/Lincoln/Wayland area w/room for garden 
and 28-yr-old man. I'm a carpenter, feminist and 
vegetarian looking for a creative place to live 
and grow. My name is Joe ... 

i $50 REWARD to anyone who can find me an apartment 
in Lincoln. Prof. F. seeks studio apt., shared 

apt. or room in a private home. I am quiet, ma- 
ia ture, neat, responsible, non-smoking ... 

; WRITER searches for peaceful country studio w/ 

view, privacy. 

_ Lincoln furniture maker seeks barn or other suit— 
able building to rent. 

Ref inement is possible for the idler to muse upon, 
ve a seminar on Thoreau's Cape Cod at the Thoreau 
eum...a Recorder and Harpsichord Workshop with Carol 
Bottino...a Joint Concert by the Greater Boston 
Chinese Cultural Association in Lexington...Sudbury Art 
Association’ s 25th Anniversary Show...Radcliffe Semin— 


Ser Echoes, the history journal sponsored by the Lin- 
coln-Sudbury Foundation, Box 655, Sudbury... 


it 


He 


ne Bees Pree ot 


And exotica: 
Swaziland — May 14-31. Swaziland Archaeological 
Research Association is hosting select study 
groups on African Wildlife, Tradition and Early 


Man. 

Architectural Metal: design installation resto- 
ration. 

Futons -— 2 singles with covers, used 2 months. 


Tom's Hub Caps — any year, any make. 
Healing Through Dance and Meditation at Smith 
School. 
Draw the Line Productions: models miniatures 
sets dioramas illustrations: fine art, color, 
black & white. 
Holistic Approach to Skin Care: 
tician: make-up artist, 
tinting. 

Back to the real world, with a jolt: 
Please call DJR; an international children's 
study of how children feel about the threat of 
nuclear war needs volunteers to transcribe and 
edit tapes. 
Petition for information on toxic and hazardous 
substances under the Massachusetts Right to Know 
Law. 
Are you 18 years of age or over? Experienced or 
inexperienced, retired, bored, student, house-— 
wife? Need extra money? Then Burns Security 
wants you to become part of our team. 
LEGAL IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE posted by the Com— 
monwealth of Massachusetts Executive Office of 
Human Services, Department of Public Health, Reg- 
istry of Vital Records and Statistics: no man 
shall marry his grandmother, granddaughter, 
grandfather's wife, father's sister...-No woman 
shall marry...mother's brother...brother's son... 
while spouse living except as provided in Section 
6, Chapter 6...insane person...idiot...under 18.. 

There's more, but information overload has already 
set in. 
Ready for nostalgia (if your children are old 

enough)? 
Family Video Photography "Memories in Video" — 
birthday parties family outings children's ac-— 
tivities infant growth & development § sporting 
events 
Interested in forming a play group for 6-month - 
3 year olds. I'm available Thursdays, Fridays, 
Sundays 
Playgroup leader: mature, fun-loving childcare 
person to lead group of three year-—and—a-half- 
olds in parent's home 2 mornings a week in 1986, 


licensed aesthe- 
facials, waxing, lash 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 


LINCOLN,MASS. 259-9000 


HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 
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Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Ticker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 


CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 


three mornings a week in 1987. $6.75 hour. 

THE SOUNDS OF MOTHER GOOSE: phonics for the be- 
ginning reader. set of 10 books. 1985 is the 
200th anniversary of the first American edition 
of Mother Goose! 

Aside from stirring our fancies, however, usually 
bulletin boards offer solutions to practical, if not 
desperate, needs. 

Queechee Lakes, Vermont: Condo 5 rms 2 BR 1} 
baths sleeps 6 fully equipped ski golf club 
available weekends weekly seasonal 

U.S. Department of Interior summer jobs. college 
work-study grants. 3 positions, working with the 
Park's museum curator 

Chevette 2-door hatch '76 4 cyl auto trans 1 own- 
er new radiator gas tank shocks good tires 69,500 
miles Fine performance $875 cash 


Horse stall and pasture for semi-retired horse. 

Will help with all chores in exchange for deduc- 

tion in board. Very hardworking & honest. Prefer 

Lincoln area 

Custom Cuisine, catering to your everyday and 

special table 

Used washing machine GE Good condition $70 or 
best offer 

Free hardwood sawed 16""= ash oak must take brush 

too 

Careful and consistent editing by former univer- 

sity English instructor 

Stork support postpartum infant care and house- 

hold assistance 


Pure native beef USDA inspected Round steak $3.00 
Porterhouse $3.50 liver $.75 heart $1.25 Del-~ 
Monico $4.50 (cuts 1" thick prices by the pound) 
Word Processing by LINCOLNTEXT we put your words 
in order 
Studio Couch $35 clean good condition ROSE BEIGE 
Pet Pals complete pet sitting service 

How can at least one of these ads fail to lure us 

into rearranging our lives? This one did it for me: 

FREE CAT He can not live in a apartment. He can 


not live with another cat especially a female. 
He is very good with kids and people. 
very healthy cat. 
is a tiger cat. 


He is a 
He likes Happy cat food. He 
If interested please contact ... 


CHROMETEPHOR 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


Language can be colorful. I refer not to actual de- 
scriptions such as "Roses are Red, Violets are Blue..." 
(They really are violet), but to chromatic metaphors to 
describe moods, people, abstractions. 

How are you? Thank you, I am in the pink. I was 
browned off because of yellow journalism, and in a 
black mood, and green with envy, but I have decided to 
look at life through rose-colored glasses. 

Is he Red or merely a parlor pink? These questions 
often cannot be decided in black and white but fall in- 
to a gray area, especially about greenhorns. 

It hit me out of the blue and made me see red that 
that yellow coward can write those purple passages. Il 
was white as a sheet, coming out of a brown study, but 
the repeal of the blue laws tickled me pink. 

Do you get into a blue funk when you have to tell 
white lies? Not I. I am not singing the blues, but 
rather "La Vie en Rose,'' as in the Mauve decade. 

But it is time to be scholarly. Le Rouge et le 
Noir, written by Henri Beyle or Stendhal, is what makes 
Sammy Run back when. There were two ways for a man of 
lowly birth to make his way: the army (rouge) and the 
church (black). The Yorks and the Lancastrians were 
the white and the red (roses) and they fought one an- 
other as the fourteenth turned to the fifteenth century 
in The War of the Roses. But I can never remember 
which house wore which colors. Whites and reds fought 
one another in 1917 in Russia, too. Get your winning 
colors! @ 
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Il Capriccio 


Inia ia 


Pte Bella Gat 


A Very Fine Meal Close to Home 


serving Dinners 


Hue siday—Saturiday 
Sunday 


For reservations 


Have a fresh salad 


for lunch at 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


53: Prospect aan 
Waltham, Ma. 


ICE CREAM MAKER. 
NO SALT -NO Ice 
NO ELECTRICITY 


“Something “Special 
THE MALL AT &INCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN - MA 


9330-5130 259-OSuUut 


FIRE AND POLICE BALL 


Everyone in Lincoln is included on the invitation 
list of the Fire and Police Associations' annual gala. 
Besides having been for years one of the town's most 

-enjoyable parties, it is the major source of revenue 
for the private organizations of our protective forces. 
This year's event will be held at the Maynard Rod and 
Gun Club, and the date is Saturday, June 7. The opener 
‘will be a Chinese buffet at 7:30 p.m., followed by 
dancing until 12:30. The music will be Irish (more 
people enjoy that than something Oriental!). The Rod 
_and Gun Club will run a cash bar for the evening. 

The Fire and Police Associations are grateful for 
the generosity of Lincoln residents who donate even if 
_they cannot attend. Upwards of $5000 was raised last 
_year in response to the invitations. Money from this 
source is used to support community projects, such as 
defraying some of the costs for the Boy Scouts’ trip to 
Spain and certain special programs for the 60-plus set. 
Also, the fund has provided discretionary money to 
|equip the lounge area in the station beyond what is 
|provided from the town budget. An automatic dishwasher 
is one such recent acquisition. 

So mark the calendar and respond early for this tra- 
|ditional frolic. 


LET'S LEARN ABOUT RUSSIA 


| Two Russian studies will be offered concurrently to 
Lincoln residents next fall. One, Mutual Perceptions, 
will study how images and stereotypes each nation holds 
"of the other affect their relations, and second, Women 
in the Soviet Union, will study their historical and 
‘their present role in the U.S.S.R. There will be a 
‘choice of a morning or an evening workshop for each 
(Study which will be limited to twenty participants. 
Three or four meetings for each group will be scheduled 
between October 13 and November 21. There will be a 
charge of no more than $1C.00 for materials. 

_ The program has been developed by the Committee of 
‘National Security in Washington D.C. with the aid, 
among others, of the W. Averill Harriman Institute of 
Advanced Study of the Soviet Union at Columbia 
University. Sign-up sheets will be in the library in 
September. For further information call Sidney Walker, 
259-8764 or Margaret Hubbard, 259-8087. Q 
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THERE'S A "FRIENDLY LINC" IN LINCOLN 


For anyone 60—plus and without an automobile, the 
Friends of the Council on Aging are now offering door- 
to-door van service on Thursdays from 10 to 2. To hop 
aboard the “Friendly Linc," a reservation should be 
phoned in to the COA Office (259-8811) on any Monday or 
Tuesday morning. The van will come to the passenger's 
home for a pick-up and drive to the Bemis Hall/Library 
jarea or to the Lincoln Mall, then make the return trip 
jafter a suitable interval. The COA is now providing 
jfootman service along with the transportation. The 
‘Footman (one of the COA Board volunteers) helps with 
\boarding and getting shopping bags into the house. 

This very special service has been made possible by 
funding from the account of the Friends of the COA. 
he actual cost of the van is about $50 per day, and 
sontinuation of the program will depend on demand. 
uring this experimental period, a donation of $1 per 
|found trip is suggested. ® 


IN THE MAILBOX 


To the Author of "Something Old, Something Rew" 
(Jan-Feb issue) 


Thank you for your delightful and informative arti- 
cle. My husband and I were particularly interested in 
what you wrote about Celia Thaxter and "An Island Car- 
den" for she was his great grandmother. We are fortu- 
nate to have one of the original editions of chat book 
~-a treasure indeed. In 1978 Heritage Books in Bowie, 
MD reprinted it including the Childe Hassam illustra- 
tions and it came out very well. i 

Do you know that the Shoals Marine Laboratory on Ap- 
pledore Island has replanted Celia's garden just as she 
had? It is maintained with the help of several garden 
clubs on the mainlands of Maine and New Hampshire. 
Visitors are welcome. 

Spring is here and soon a bit of that rocky island 
will be bursting in bloom and fragrance, blazing in 
color and buzzing in bees! 


Margaret V. H. Nubberd 
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BOOKS 


Fiction can be useful; practical hints ve 
from: ie 


The Accidental Tourist 

Ann Tyler 
Arrange your kitchen alphabetically. In 
Rose's kitchen you could find allspice 
next to ant poison. 


A Short History of a Small Place 

T. R. Pearson te 
Dress your pet monkey like a person; pro~ 
vide a flagpole for him to climb. 


The Cold Sassy Tree 

Olive Ann Burns 
If your wife frowns on liquor, keep yours 
at your married daughter's; you can stop 


by on your way to work. 


Lake Wobegon Days 

Garrison Keillor 
For your lawn: don't commission a statue 
with deep-set eyes. When the afternoon 
shadows fall it begins to look worried. 


Cur apologies... 

to Geraldine Nogelo whose contribution 
to tne League of Women Voters 1986 
Candidates’ Guide was scrambled. 
Nevertheless she was elected to the 
Lincoln-Sudbury Regional School Committee, 
Mrs. Nogelo woula be pleased to hear your 
concerns about L-S as she represents 
Lincoln as well as Sudbury on the 
Comniittee. 
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Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS 
(at the TEXACO station) 


| WEST CONCORD 5610 10 $1 STORE | 


MEMORIAL DAY 


picnic supplies, flags, toys, games 
oay ede we Breakfast and Lunch 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Now going to 
Boston fora 
hairdo isa 
hair dont. 


ae 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


Lamps for a 
Country Decor 


Electrified 
18th century reproductions 


Once if you wanted a really chic hair style you had 
to go to a salon on Newbury Street in Boston. Today. at 
Lincoln's new mall you have Capelli. And Capelli means 
hair, cut, designed. set and colored in the styles of today. 
Come and see us at Capelli — call for an appointment, 


Shepherd’s Crook 
candlestand floor lamps 
Classic Downbridge floor lamp 


Hand made by traditional methods. 


SPECIAL SALE! 
Now at 25% off. 


apelli 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, Mass. 


CONCORD TEL: 259-0500 
LAMP & SHADE 
21 walden st concord center : 
369-2597 | 
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POETRY 


LAMENT OF THE ASTRONAUT'S TEENAGE DAUGHTER 


by Florence W. Freed 


It's all over 

now Daddy 

the countdown 
the liftoff 

the explosion 

the weird trail 
of billowing smoke 
your fall - 

all the TV hoopla 
the endless 
sermons about 
God and Country 


And I sit here 

gazing at myself 

in the mirror 

like the Norman Rockwell 
painting of that 

other American girl 
in her fragile chemise 
whose childhood doll 
lay crumpled 

in the corner 

where it 

fell 


And I'm wondering why the sigh of 


those gross curves 

of the distant 

deaf and dumb 

globe secluded you away 
from these delicate 

curves of my listening ears 
‘my once laughing 

lips 


And I'm wondering 
why those cold craters 
in the dead 

pockfaced moon 
entranced you more 
than my warm 

curling fingers 

my smooth pink 


fingernails 
my pale halfmoons fF 
© 1986 Florence W. Freed 


ENCOUNTER 


by Mary Terrell 


He raises his head high 
sniffs the air 

catches the odor of weakness 
barks at my words 

chains me to the spot 
with his bared teeth 

moves closer 

narrows his eyes 

circles back 

sprays the side of the road 
growls 

snarls 

advances 


I stand 
waiting. 


© 1986 Mary Terrell 
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Westours 1s Alaska 
@ Holland America Cruises 


LINCOLN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Lincoln Road @ Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Phone (617) 259-8168 
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ldren's Book Reviews RA & 


Bold Journey (Charles Bohner, Houghton Mifflin, 
1985) is an exciting and insightful rendition of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition across the west to the Pa— 
i Hugh McNeal was the youngest member of the 
corps, at eighteen, and Charles Bohner tells the story 
from his point of view. Hugh grows up a great deal 
uring the trip, which lasts two years. He learns how 
‘to deal with the idiosyncrasies of his captains and 
eventually comes to respect and care for them. He ex- 
‘periences death of a comrade and later of a beloved 
he 
mich more he can endure than previously believed possi- 
Hugh's adventures are interspersed with factual 
-Ormation about the expedition, providing an enjoy-— 
able lesson in history. 
re Recommended for readers age ten to fourteen, espe-— 
cially boys. 

. Jennie Brannen 


fs Annie and the Wild Animals (Jan Brett, Houghton Mif- 
flin) is a lovely book which fulfills the earlier prom- 
ise of Fritz and the Beautiful Horses. A sweet story 
bout a little girl who loses her cat, but meets a 
noose, a wildcat, a bear, a stag and a large great 
wolf. Hungrily they eat up her corncakes until Spring 
comes beckoning them back into the wood, for their 
“food. And Spring also brings Taffy, the missing cat 
back home to Annie. She is delighted to meet Taffy's 
“new family, a litter of three kittens. 
The pictures are delightful, soft but colorful, and 
‘the margins are full of surprises, foreshadowings, par- 
allel stories and will bring the reader back again and 
again to look at this book. 

Highly recommended. 


Catherine Brannen 


A CONVERSATION WITH KATHY GLICK-WEIL 
y Betty Smith 


' "I understand that the Trustees of the Library have 
selected an architect to design an addition to our pre-— 
sent structure, Kathy. Can you tell me about it?" 

_ "The process basically was that we have been evalu- 
ating our existing building and our long-term space 
‘Needs. This took about one year; we met with the vari- 
S town boards and developed a building program out-— 
Ming the requirements of the library. Part of our 
ocess included a survey of the town which indicated 


the desires of the citizens. We put the design process 
out to bid and received proposals from eighteen archi- 
tects." 

"Kathy, I assume that at this point you had to nar4# 
row it down and make a selection of architects to in= 
terview. What were your criteria?" 

"Prior relevant experience, past performance and 
references, types of services proposed, qualifications 
of key personnel, financial condition of the firm, 
demonstrated sensitivity and understanding of the 
town's requirements, demonstrated responsiveness to thé 
Board of Trustees and the Building Committee, and fee." 
Kathy added the comment that this has been a hard 
working, diligent committee. "I have served on many 
committees and their work has been truly outstanding.":, 

"I understand that the committee recommended to thé 
trustees the firm of Graham Gund Associates, Kathy." 

"We chose him because of his excellent creativity 
and workmanship, particularly in working with additions 
and renovations to older buildings. Locally he has 
done the Church Court Condominiums, the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, the Museum School addition in Boston,, 
Bullfinch Square in Cambridge, and the Carroll School 
for the Blind in Newton. We just felt he had a real 
sensitivity. The people in the buildings felt that 
they are really functional." The trustees were happy 
to accept the recommendation of the Building Committee. 
Kathy went on to explain that Graham Gund visited the 
library several times and expressed interest in this 
architecturally important building. "Some of the ar= 
chitects referred to our library as a whimsical build 
ing." The original architect was William Preston and 
the addition was designed by Henry Hoover. The library 
was constructed in 1884, the addition built in 1958, 
and has been extremely well maintained. j 

"What will the new addition accomplish?" Kathy com- 
mented there will be book space for 75,000 books (pres+ 
ently 45,000 spaces for a collection ine 65,000), pro— 
gram space for 50 people, accessibility for the handi- 
capped, and appropriate working conditions for the loy— 
al library staff. 

If the schedule proceeds as hoped, the schematic de= 
sign phase will be presented at a Special Town Meeting 
this Fall. The Trustees hope that Lincoln residents 
contact members of the Building Committee with their 
comments: Douglas Harding (Chairman), Carolyn Birming- 
ham, Ellen Cannon, and Joan Kimball, plus Mary Newman, 
Chairman of the Trustees, and Kathy Glick-Weil, Head 
Library, as ex-officio members. 


Programs scheduled in the Children's’ Room in July 


July 9 - Lois Lowry from Boston, author of many popu- 
lar children's books, will speak with child 
ren and parents from 7-8 p.m. 

July 15 - Marcia Perlmutter performs Mother Goose. Two 
shows. 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. Ages 4 and up, 
Preregistering necessary as seating is lim- 


ited. ‘ 
July 16 - Two films: "Really Rose" and "Streja Nongast 
7 pem. 
July 23 - Maria Perlmutter performs Caroline Ingalls, 


the mother of Laura Ingalls Wilder of the, 
"Little House" books. 
July 30 — Film ''The White Heron,' 7 p.m. 
There will be many other programs, so stop in at the 
Children's Room desk in June for further daieeg oy 


e 


Horseman’s Exchange 


GwiauE CONSIGNMgy, 


\Z 
BOSTON'S BEST BIKE SHOP 


IS IN LINCOLN 
Selling Fine USED Saddles and 
Riding Apparel for 18 years. 


Yes, we have new merchandise too! 
LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
LINCOLN ROAD BY APPOINTMENT 
LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 617-358-4662 


MRS. JOHN STEVENS 
nike Repair Classes WAYLAND, MASS. 


ADA: PLANTS: &: FLOWERS 
wat the Shop: 


‘Herbs 
: Patto pars 
' Stone SCUYNUL ES 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN, MA O1773 


259-0538 
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_more effective in advanced bud than in blossom. 
with a penchant for tidiness in Nature may prefer the 


and disheveled look. 


assumed, 


‘you'd really like to know, 


That off-course thrush, 
early April near Nine-Acre Corner, was all very well —- 
but what about the row of budding magnolias on Lincoln 


the field fare, spotted in 


Road? Winding, one afternoon, past the Codman House 
grounds and onto the crossroads of the Police and Fire 
Stations, and getting set to turn north onto Lincoln 
Road, this driver was attracted by their distinctive 
presence behind the stone wall which terminates at Do- 
herty's Garage. What gave them fresh visibility were 
those branches absolutely studded with bursting buds. 
The pure white upright ovals, on a day of rainy grey- 
ness, endowed the dozen or so spaced trees with strik- 
ing animation, and one did not need to strain or squint 
to savor the arrival. 

Certain trees and shrubs (and according to Norman 


| Taylor the magnolis can be one or the other) are often 


Those 


earlier look, finding that the magnolia's flowers, when 
full-blown, tend to develop quickly a rather tattery 
Possibly we can blame April for 
this, what with the raw winds which "the cruelest 
month"' is inclined to inflict along with her pouncing 
frosts. 

The species of this row of trees were, I blithely 
magnolia stellata, or the Star Magnolia -- but 
research proved me wrong; they are in fact a ‘hybrid 
Whose correct label is m. loebneri. It's a cross, if 
between the above species 
and m. Kobus. 

Some inquiries about this planting indicate that the 
Strip of land on which it holds such attractive domin- 


ion (and has for five or so years) is not Codman Farm 


but town land; so we property owners have a miniscule 
tax-paying share in the bounty. But what became less 
€asy to track down was "who chose them''; undoubtedly it 
Was a combination of creative thinkers. Note, please, 
that while this decorative tree/shrub is considered by 
horticulturalists as ideal for lawn or streetside, it 
avoids being addictive to the appetite of birds. Nest- 


| ing sites are one thing, but flocks of rapacious birds 


Sizing up the future culinary appeal of fruiting trees 
could indeed start paranoia among the seed- and crop- 
Planters working in the Codman community garden-plots. 
Well, on this score they can relax -- and meanwhile 
these toilers of the soil will get, come summer, the 
benefit of being screened (more thickly each year) from 
smelly and increasing traffic traversing Lincoln Road. 
So, having but a general idea of "who chose" the 


Magnolia loebneri -- its common name, mysteriously, is 


© 1986 The Lincoln Review 


‘Dr. Merrill —- one is only able to give an unspecific 


salute of thanks to those anonymous creative thinkers 
(both on or working with town boards) who, in their in- 
formed horticultural choices over the years, give our 
public ways unique decoration in a round of seasons. 
Lincoln has other horticultural assets. Newcomers 
and others may have only the dimmest idea as to who 
maintains the plant material displays in the stone wa- 
tering-troughs at the two major intersections in our 
town. Basically, of course, the Lincoln Garden Club 
holds responsibility here. But the true heroines for 
me are those solitary souls appointed from within the 


membership who, from season to season, work to select, 


arrange, and oversee the contents of these handsome 
relics of our rural past. These people contend unceas- 
ingly with wind and weather, even vandalism. They de- 
serve our thanks -- even a 14-karat gold watering-can, 
when those subtle matters of scale, color, and suita- 
bility are so outstandingly dealt with that the overall 
effect leaves a lasting image in the mind. Who can 
forget that combination, a year or two back, in the 
circular trough at Trapelo Road, of the loose sprays of 
pussy-willows banded by a green and geld cluster of 
daffodils? Was that the time the arranger had thrust 
upon her a twenty-dollar bill by a passing male motor- 
ist? Her work gave perfect proportion. Not a hint, 
either, of those straining classroom rigidities too of- 
ten imposed by Floral Arrangement Classes. (How often 
that is the Kiss of Death to spontaneity and imagina- 
tion!) The so-called "natural look'"' is just not that 
easily attainable. 

Top quality is another asset we are frequently of- 
fered for free in these efforts at the watering 
troughs. Most recently, in one, the species of dark 
red, nearly mahogany-colored tulips (which early and 
late in the day even appeared to reveal a darker, ver- 
tical stripe) were very special -- reminding us not ‘to 
settle, always, for the routinely familiar, or the 
swiftest most obvious choices. Likewise, such demon— 
strations serve to remind us to seek out, where possi- 
ble, the very best suppliers. All efforts to avoid, in 
well-considered ways, the humdrum in favor of the inno- 
vative -- be they bulbs, seedlings, shrubs, or trees —- 
should be encouraged and applauded. Sometimes the 
chance-taker suffers a pratfall, but the gains, when 
they do occur, have a spreading and contagious effect 
on so many of the rest of us. 
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Anti-Aging 
Complex 


... A New 
Generation 


Now, advances in the science of 

biogenetics work to perfect your 

beauty. Essence de Vie Hydrating Lotion, 

an anti-aging complex, is like no other pro- 
duct you've ever used. It helps to slow down 
your biological clock by stabilizing skin cells at 
a healthy, youthful level while adding precious 
moisture. Light enough to be worn 24 

hours a day. Rich enough to make the 
difference. 


Move over 
Estée and Elizabeth. 


Essence de Vie 
has arrived. 


Lewis St. 
259-8361 


Essence de Vie is a division of Xanadu Laboratories, Ltd., 
Tissue Control Faetor and TCF are Trademarks of UGen Co 
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_ SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen:John Caswell 
4 Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
John Goodrich 


aoe 
PerROM THE SELECTMEN 


i 


ment Tieetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Offices building and are open to the public. 
tot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


/ Notes from the meetings held in February and \jarch 
Biraffic 
@e The Selectmen will consult with the County 


(formerly the Winter Street Task Force) on the 
proposal to replace the barricade barrels on 
Winter Street with Jersey barriers. 


The Poard considered the Lincoln Road/ 
Codman Road intersection and asked the DPY' 
Superintendent and the Police Chief to look at 
the overall geometry and the site lines of the 
intersection with the aim of improving safety 
at the location. 


ig and By-Laws 


ithe issuance of special permits for accessory 
apartments was ciscussed. The Board noted 
_ with pleasure the draft of an informational 
booklet for homeowners. The booklet, 

_ preparec by /*ousing Commission member, 
- Kathy Mckugh, pertained to accessory 
apartments. . 

Bi’ 

‘@ The Selectmen reviewed the article dealing 
' with Scenic Road legislation. If the by-law 
_ passes at town Meeting, the Board will ask 
ey: the town to designate 27 Lincoln roads as 
©) “scenic.” (4/5/86, the by-law was adopted 

. by the town. 

Z 


The Selectinen met with Police Chief Arena 
_ to discuss the public safety budget for 
Setiscal year 1987. 


? 


_ Superintendent Carroll of the Public Yorks 
~ epartment. 


St The Lincoin Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
ithe material that the Selectmen deal with at the ®:onday 


Although a 


Commissioners and the Route 128 Area Committee 


® The Roard reviewed the DPV’ budget for FYS7 with 


Business 


Old 


The Selectmen approved the concept of a fund- 
raising "Dance-a-thon" to be sponsored by the 
Recreation Committee, the proceeds will go for 
a scholarship fund for children participating 

in recreation programs. 


The Board approved, conditional upon 

necessary traffic preparations, the reauest of 
the MeCordova Museum to hold a road rece on 
Lincoln Day, Sunday, September 7, 1986. 


The Selectmen met with members of the 
S.P.4.C.E. Committee to discuss the Committee's 
recommendations pertaining to additional parking 
in the Bemis fiall area. The Board advised that 
the Historic District Commission rust be 
consulted, that neighborhood meetings should be 
held, and that alternative plans should be 
explored. 


The Selectmen responded in writing to the 
Executive Office of Communities and 

Development regarding the Town's lack of. low and 
moderate income housing. The Roard stated that 
the town is very willing to work towards 
providing this kind of housing. 


Business 


The Boarc met with the interested parties to 
aiscuss the issue of Lincoln's exercising its 
its option to impose a tax on jet fuel sales 
at Hanscom Airport. (4/5/86 Town Meeting 
voted in favor of Lincoln's exercising its 
option.) The town plans to coordinate the 
imposition of such a levy with the other 
affected towns: Bedford, Concord, and 
Lexington. 


Appointments 


tanscom Field Advisory Commission (HFAC) 
Robert Domnitz, Merriam Hill Association 
representative 
Animal Behavior Committee 
Cliff Rice 
Metropolitan’ Area Planning Council 
William Constable 
Special Officers 
Dennis Doiron 
Thomas C'Brien 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) 
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O} fe : WORLD LEADER 
REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes YH RELOCATION 


for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 


professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network = All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency' 8s professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, INC. 


Concord Road,.Lincoln, Mass. 01773 Resident 


259-0824 


Lincoln, Massie. 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President. 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. 
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Pierce House, Lincoln , MA. 


al ‘ ibe 


Vol.10 No.3 $1.25 July-August 1986 


LINCOLN 


Extraordinary custom home with frontage and views overlooking 
a 120 acre pond. Pristine condition. Truly one of a kind. 


Exclusive. $675,000. 


A smashing architect designed contemporary in a most spectacular 
setting overlooking rolling meadows and a pond. Entrance balcony, 
atrium, walls of glass, porch with a hot tub and an upper deck - 
gourmet kitchen with adjacent firepleaed family areae Many other 
amenities. CMMLS $699,000. 


Bonnie Rich 259-8518 Bobbi Tucker 259-0104 Joanne Whitman 
Andrea Brower 259-9124 Marion Donnell] 259-9139 Mary Ann. Keay 259-9 
Maida Gary 259-8375 Betty S. Kimnach 259-0105 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
; Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harvard , Concord Lincoln , Countryside 


aoe hy) Sar 4 dain eM Mig Sar Toate PY CES hy, 
Dear Readers, a gi ea ne Oe De ag ds ea Bees 

The last town meeting was a puzzling one. Affordable housing 
is an issue we must grapple with. Hats off to the Planning Board for 
all their hard work on the 47-acre proposal. 

Lots of us stay in town for the Fourth and then head to 
vacation spots Palmer will spend a week on the beach but Betty will be 
in Lincoln all summer and can be found on the tennis courts or Valley 
Pond. 


John Loud, whose family are long-term residents, contributed a 
segment of his family history for reading. Be sure to read Sarah's 
Baird's short story before heading off on vacation! 

Happy summer to you all. 
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Open Thur., Fri., Sat. 


Upstairs in the Historic Wright Tavern 


2 Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 


369-5311 


WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY| 


SHOP DONELAN'S SUPERMARKET 
For All Your Summer Needs 
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Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 


Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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me 


It is becoming unusual to spend half a century 
or more in one town, one neighborhood, one house. 
The Louds moved to Lincoln in 1929; ten years later 
they built a house at the corner of Woods End and 
Baker Bridge roads, just downhill from the one built 
by Walter Gropius; this June, they sold it and left 
the town. Their Texas son, happening to see a pic-— 
ture of the Gropius house recently in Antiques maga- 
zine, was moved to set down his boyhood memories of 
the neighborhood where he grew up. Here is what he 
wrote: 


COUNTER STATEMENTS 


by John Fiske Loud 


The Gropius house is seen in the photograph at 
close range from west of north, looking up past the 
roughly mowed orchard grass at an expanse of white 
wall. The perspective is about the same as the one 
from my own front door, situated one or two hundred 
yards behind the photographer and downhill to the 
west. My boyhood horizon was crowned day and night 
by that white mass on the hilltop, chaste and flat. 
All afternoon it would reflect the westering sun, 
and then as the moon rose in our clear, country air 
it would glimmer faintly on into the night. The two 
houses, Gropius and Loud, are only a year apart in 
age and have stood facing each other, uphill and 
down, for close to five decades. A few scattered 
apple trees recall the low orchard which once cover- 
ed the slope between them. 

I was always coming and going around the Gropius 
house. In a town whose habitations were thinly 
spread, little heed was paid to rambling boys. Rea- 
sonable trespass was no sin--so I was brought up to 
believe. The surrounding woods were a network of 
stone walls and wagon trails, mute testimony that 
there had been open pastures here some five decades 
before. There was even an old brick well, deep in 
the woods below our house. To stumble upon such a 
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COUNTER STATEMENTS 


perfectly round circumference of bricks in the midst 
of haphazard, entangling thickets invites wonder. 
No path led down there; you had to be looking for 
something. Replaying that first encounter, I would 
pretend not to be looking for anything, in fact, 
just to startle myself once again with the strange- 
ness of a well in the wilderness. Then all at once 
this small piece of swamp would come alive with 
spectral farmers and their oxen drifting about 
through the future tangle of underbrush, plodding in 
silence to and from the circumference of bricks. 
Elsewhere the old farm tracks were not yet over-— 
grown, and there were stretches where deep ruts an 


axle's width apart could still be seen. Such a 
double trail led straight off the turnabout at the 
end of our little Woods End Road. Clearly, the 


first hundred yards of cart track cutting through 
the orchard from the main road had simply been hard- 
topped until it ran out of new houses. My parents, 
returning from the neighborhood meeting which was 
called to consider a name, thought the one chosen 
implied that the woods ended in the road. But no 
one could come up with an equally short phrase to 
the effect that the road ended in the woods, which 
it plainly did. And so "Woods End Road" we became 
for good. Many a place name may have had such prob-— 
lematic beginnings. But whichever end it was, I 
simply plunged off it along the existing track and 
after certain pauses and explorations would emerge 
on a branch trail in back of the Gropius house. 
There were times when, with bold curiosity, I 
walked up their drive and rang the bell. Ise Grop- 
ius opened the door and I passed curiously into the 
strange living room with its metal and glass furni- 
ture and enormous window, exactly as pictured here 
in Antiques. (Nothing has changed.) On weekends 
Gropius himself might be at home, reticent, soft-— 
spoken and aloof. I remember his study, the long 
work desk behind the ribbon windows. Now I was on 
inside of that same white wall. Now it was my 
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LINCOLN--Charming brick and cedar 
country house with huge barn, on 
almost, 2, acres!, Built in the 40s 
perfectly maintained and updated, 

it is definitely today! 4-5 

bedrooms, brand new 3rd floor retreat. 
Top location! 


$439,000. MLS Exclusive 


Lincoln--Best Buy! Prime location 
magnificent water view lot. Privacy 
and seclusion, yet walk to center and 
schools. Spacious contemporary with 
walls of glass. Decks and air con- 
ditioning for summer enjoyment- 
$550,000 Exclusive 


LINCOLN--Classic Sweidler Cape on 
2 acres of beautiful landscaped 
grounds. Private cul-de-sac, 12 
rooms, 5+ bedrooms. Superb atten- 
tion to detail. Includes 2 stall 
barn & paddock, abuts bridle paths. 

$650,000. MLS Exclusive 
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own house that I saw looking up the hill at me. So 
close, yet so far. 

Ise Gropius stands in my memory regally tall and 
commanding. (Was it our disparity in size, the 
child's insignificance?) Not her features but her 
presence is remembered, as one recalls a ghost in 
the night. She had the air of some far realm beyond 
sight and knowledge, a shape temporarily caught on 
our mative brambles. And yet she and her husband, 
for all their accents and their uncommon house, were 
part of the given of growing up there. They came 
with the terrain, like that accidental well in the 
woods. I knew nothing of the events which were up- 
rooting such people from distant realms and trans-— 
planting them to my homely town, of al] places. 
Even among Lincoln's grown-ups, it is unlikely that 
many foresaw the personality change in store for the 
town. To a boy in the Center School, certainly, 
this was country conveniently adapted for trespass— 
ing, its ready-made trails and roughly fenced pas- 
tures invitingly open, its broad, ploughed fields 
worked by farmers whom he could see every day and 
whose children were his classmates at school. 

A Storrow farm hand known to our world only as 
Old Dick could still be seen driving his team down 
Baker Bridge Road to some outlying destination. Im-— 
patience reigned in the cars that followed, trapped 
in the close bends and unable to pass. Necks would 
crane and little boys fidget while Old Dick, hunched 
over his reins and stolid as the animals in front of 
him, impassively stared off to one side. Never once 
did he look directly at us, nor did we newcomers 
from our twentieth-century vehicles ever have any— 
thing to say to Old Dick. Two overlapping eras in 
Lincoln seemed to lack a necessary human link; they 
coincided by accident. At scarcely a mile an hour, 
the farm horses with their thick fetlocks (I can see 
it now) would pull up to the Big Rock, hooves click- 
ing dully on the pavement, the wagon with its load 
of trash or manure shaking and rumbling. What was 
Old Dick thinking as he slowly descended the hill, 
looking askance at us all, holding up the modern 
age? What message was conveyed by his peripheral 
vision? 

Meanwhile, two substantial houses more akin to 
Mrs. James Jackson Storrow than to Old Dick had 
arisen in her apple orchard down below. Their shar- 
ing a common benefactress, however, in no way meant 
that they were related in spirit. Their seeming 
equivalence was another historical accident, belying 
a distance measured in mere yards. To the Gropius- 
es, the short space between us might have seemed 
ironic. Did they smile sometimes as they gazed 
downhill to the west? Did they go "thumph!''? 

I did not know the term International Style, but 
I heard "modern house" said constantly. What I nev-— 
er heard was Colonial Revival. Why label the famil- 
iar? The one house looked forward to twentieth-cen- 
tury design and the future of American residential 
construction. In 1938 its time had come,.a fact 
which was not apparent to most of us. The other, 
which to us seemed timeless, looked back to the reg- 
ional tradition of wood carpentry and single build- 
ers working alone, before the era of factories and 
machined parts. Many years later a contemporary of 
mine arriving fresh from Germany was astonished to 


find her sponsors inhabiting a new house that was a 
deliberate reconstruction. She expected to find the 
Louds living in a modern house like the Gropius one 
just up the hill. Where she came from, in Germany, 
new houses were typically built along Bauhaus lines. 

But the Loud house also looked inward. It spoke 
to our sense of continuous local history since the 
first settlement, only a few miles away on the 
coast. Ten generations had now spent their lives in 
and around such houses as ours. The one on the 
corner of Baker Bridge and Woods End Road replicated 
an earlier family home, the one in Weymouth of my 
father's grandfather's generation. In design and 
proportion, in style and purpose, in the organiza— 
tion of living space, these were essentially the 
same house. A single-family house. No, not just a 
house--a home, the American dream and the realtor's 
wishful slogan. Such a home made one feel rightly 
situated. Its classic proportions realized a uni- 
versal ideal. We were blessed to be enclosed by 
those harmonies. The interior was both gracious and 
private. The privacy of solid walls was such a fun-— 
damental, nay, unquestioned good that to confuse the 
outdoors with the indoors through picture windows as 
in modern houses (not homes) was at the very least 
bewildering and, if we stopped to think about it, 
wrongheaded. 

The Gropius house became the prototype of Inter-— 
national Style in America but the Loud house too, 
somewhat like Old Dick thanks to proximity, has ac-— 
crued a reputation of its own. It is a pointed re- 
minder, a counter statement. For, as if the eyesore 
on the hill were not already more than the traffic 
,could bear, Gropius' colleague Marcel Breuer built 
for himself another such blocky white box next door 
to us; Walter Bogner, also a member of the School of 
Design, constructed a house only slightly more dis- 
crete, brown and low but still boxy, next to Breuer; 
and yet another Gropius-designed house went up oppo- 
site Bogner for Harvard's Professor Ford (not sur- 
prisingly, a sociologist), one just as dispropor- 
tionately tall, ungainly and white, just as berib- 
boned with windows as its model on the hill. Each 
house but Bogner's (which by blending with its sur- 
roundings was more native), came with its corner 
pine tree, green on white. In the end, the Loud 
house was beset by "chicken coops,'' as I heard them 
derisively called. 

There may have been design of a different sort. 
Mrs. Storrow had permitted first Gropius, then Loud, 
then all the rest to build adjacent houses, thus as-— 
suring that the view was spoiled for everybody! Had 
the neo-colonial fox been deliberately introduced 
into the Bauhaus chicken coops? Who can foresee how 
perceptions will alter when the wealthy give land, 
finance homes and--along the way--underwrite innova- 
tion? The subsidy of art allows for whimsy. My fa- 
ther, who knew Mrs. Storrow slightly through the 
English country dance movement which she supported 
in America, had heard of the Gropius house going up 
in her apple orchard and called her one morning out 
of the blue from his rented house on South Great 
Road: ''Would you be willing to let me have a piece 
of land, too?" Just like that. The lady, it seems, 
liked brevity. "Pick out what you want, John. 
Here, let me suggest a couple of sites." She was 
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“Come see why 
our passengers 
sail with us 
again and i 


~ RODOLFO POTENZONI, 


Captain, TSS Pairsky 


Lincoln Road © Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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about to sail for Europe, she said, but would he 
‘come to talk it over next morning at such and.such 
‘an hour at the Chilton Club in town, where she was 
staying before embarking. He was there on time. 
For Mrs. Storrow, financing new houses at ten per- 
cent must have appeared a good investment. For all 
of us, fox and chickens alike, the terms were simi_- 
lar: a five-year option to buy, at cost. 

Those were the last houses to be built before 
the war. It is true that when that war had been un-— 
derway long enough to see the effects of bomb raids, 
Mrs. Storrow built a concrete shelter into the wood— 
ed hill deep under her own house. America's first 
bomb shelter. Like the chicken coops, it too was 
not immune to jibes. But now the time has about 
come when wandering boys will happen upon that lock-— 
ed portal opening into the hill and begin to wonder. 
Is there a secret underground stairway? Skeletons? 
First a brick well, now a reinforced oak door. What 
next! 

I recall a party for the neighborhood which the 

Gropiuses gave a year or so after their house was 
finished. Back came my parents that evening, per— 
plexed and challenged to place this radical white 
box in the general scheme of places to live in. 
"It's supposed to be like the inside of a ship," I 
remember their saying. I suppose the image encom- 
passed features like the simple, machined detailing 
and the built-in furniture. Many years later they 
themselves were to build a summer house on the Cape 
which utilized the ship-like closets and drawers 
that their Lincoln neighbor had introduced to this 
country. By then the idea was a commonplace. 
Our own house reproduced a handsome original on 
Cape Cod. I remember our driving back to Lincoln at 
summer's end and pausing to admire its classic pro- 
portions and splendid siting. The Yarmouthport 
‘house rose up beyond a wide, sloping lawn with many 
elms and a flower-lined brick walk curving up to the 
front door. With his characteristic unabashed ini- 
tiative, my father asked the owner to let his archi- 
tect come down to the Cape and take detailed mea- 
surements. Great pains were taken to treat our 
shingles so that the place would look properly 
weatherbeaten. They did turn gray, but never that 
special, lustrous, glistening gray which Cape houses 
Set trom ithe salt air. 

For Ise and Walter Gropius, our weatherbeaten 
house must have been a real eyesore, blocking the 
view down the hill and out to the west by day, loom- 
ing up darkly by night. Our wandering Irish setter, 
who if he believed in anything believed in trespass— 
ing, watered all the Gropius trees and also weeded 
their gardens for free. Mrs. Gropius paid us back 
in different coin, telephone complaints to the ef- 
fect that we were luring their birds away to our own 
feeders in the apple trees. In the days of blue- 
birds a nesting pair once spurned her property for 
ours, and to add insult to injury it was joined by a 
second female. 'Did you know we have a case of big- 
amy in the neighborhood?" she announced to my mother 
one day. The Gropiuses were great bird watchers, as 
who could help being with windows like theirs, and 
had set up feeding stations for the wild life out- 
side their picture window on the off side. Skunks 
and raccoons could often be seen processing at dusk 


up the Gropius driveway. 

"Picture windows"--that was another dubious nov— 
elty! We were certain that Mrs. Gropius watched us 
and not only birds through those powerful German bi- 
noculars of hers, Zeiss, no doubt. On unannounced 
visits to their living room I would see them resting 
on a table handy to the window, and liked to see my— 
self in the role of Jack heroically making off with 
them down the hill. Our dining room was on the east 
side, facing up the hill and vulnerable to observa— 
tion. We had no picture windows, but properly pro-— 
portioned twelve over twelves. Besides, there were 
the apple trees between us. In those years they 
formed an unbroken orchard of Baldwins, sprayed ev— 
ery spring and picked every October. By May they 
would be in blossom, filling the hillside with their 
faint fragrance and, as an extra benefit, obstruct— 
ing the view from both directions. In other seasons 
we would speculate whether Mrs. Gropius had observed 
that we had New England boiled dinner on a regular 
Sunday cycle. 

Mutual suspicions faded in time. When our 
daughter Sarah was small she would come out from 
Cambridge at Easter in the little red coat and hat 
her mother had made for her and carrying a basket, 
like the girlvin=the-fairy tale. Upon signal, she 
would dash out the front door and begin searching 
for the eggs Grandma and Grandpa had artfully con-— 
cealed, not overlooking the holes in the apple 
trees. Observing this ritual (again, those binocu-— 
lars) from her vantage point on the hill above, Mrs. 
Gropius once invited us up to her house to show Sar-— 
ah some Russian Easter eggs which, we thought, she 
had made herself. Several years later Sarah still 
thought Mrs. Gropius to be the Easter bunny. Birds 
and animals having been the symptoms of our old 
estrangement, it was strangely appropriate that ac-— 
counts were finally settled by an egg-laying rabbit. 

In order not to be distracted by our neighbor on 
the right, Marcel Breuer, my father built an island 
between us. Behind retaining walls he planted three 
rows of bushy white pines not far from Breuer's 
driveway. Breuer and his glamorous young wife were 
friendly despite it all, and I can remember sharing 


brunch with them one sunny, Sunday morning. His 
house, too, turned into a famous example of "early 
modern,'' while as for the Gropius house, it is even 


a registered "antiquity." Professor Ford moved 
away. So did Breuer. Successions of owners came 
and went. The pines we had planted grew tall and, 
far from screening the white facade of Breuer's 
house, their boughs now seem to frame its very roof. 
Farewell, barricade! The pines the architects had 
planted next to those three houses likewise lose 
more point with every passing year, like vast, over- 
grown exclamation marks looming over dwindling white 
accents. Farewell, all statements and counter 
statements! 

In the spring of 1986 it came the turn at last 
of the Loud house to pass into other hands. It is 
at home with the house next door, like a once incom- 
patible couple grown old together. '"'That's the way 
things are and have to be!" they seem to be saying. 
From our side of the wall, the Breuer house glim-— 
mers, intimate and white, behind the dark trunks of 
the pines. iz 
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Pelish in this magnificent view from the privacy 
of your gracious terrace 


Enjoy the peace and serenity of Lincoln's most 
beautiful private pond in this handsomely 
landscaped custom home. 
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A picnic in the park. Fill the picnic basket, 
grab a blanket and a frisbee and you're off to Lin- 
coln's Pierce Park for a Sunday afternoon. People 
from Lincoln and elsewhere enjoy this land which was 
once a hayfield. Thanks to John H. Pierce who in 
1899 purchased the land where the Pierce house is as 
well as its lawns and fields from his brother Samu- 
el. In 1930 the town acquired what is known as 
Pierce Park property from Robert Pierce. A little 
more history. In 1907 John H. Pierce wrote in his 
will that his house and farm in Lincoln upon his 
daughter's death be given to Lincoln to be used by 
its inhabitants for a Park and Hospital. Eventually 
it was worked out so the town received the house and 
park and some of the money that was left would be 


available for medical and nursing care for town res-— 
idents. 

The Pierce House we see today was built in 1900. 
The design of the front face was based upon the Vas-— 
sal-Craigie-Longfellow House located on Brattle 
Street in Cambridge. There are interior similari- 
ties, too. This past spring Pierce House received a 
well-deserved coat of "Longfellow yellow" paint. 

Many young girls dream of having their wedding 
reception at Pierce House and it is possible. The 
House can be rented for special occasions. Often 
the town uses it for functions and the park is busy 
during the week with school picnics. Our children 
will find fish and frogs in the pond and a chance to 
relax under a tree or play red rover. The park is 
closed after dark. ® 
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We're here at 80 Thoreau Street in THE CONCORD DEPOT"! 


Integrity and Judgment will be provided with sound solutions 
to your real estate needs. 
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80 Thoreau Street 369-5656 
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WHATEVER BECAME OF THAT COUPLE 
THAT WON THE CHURCH RAFFLE ? 


by Sarah Baird 


Welcome! Do read these instructions tomorrow 
after a good night's sleep as it's probably already 
nightfall and you're tired. All there is to say 
about our cherished lakeside retreat, which is yours 
for a week, will still apply by morning! 

On second thought perhaps you'd better read a 
little, as a start. Because you may want a shower 
right away after such a long drive, and yes, we do 
have one! But be sure to tell each other when one 
of you wants to use it so the second person can 
stand at the ready. We have been unable to find out 
what's wrong with the doorcatch; someone has to 
close the door from the outside, and that same some- 
one has also to open it. When the occupant is 
through showering, give it from the outside quite a 
yank. But be careful that the split in the glass 
does not get worse. (Last night when I was inside 
washing my hair, Thayer gave it a totally unneces-— 
sary slam, which is why that crack is there.) 

It would be unfair if I didn't tell you about 
the bat. First, to dispense with one myth; they do 
not dive at your hair -- they have no interest in 
your hair, they may seem to, but that's because 
they're afraid of you and they don't really want to 
be inside anyway, circling around this room! We 
discovered this particular bat (we think it's only 
one) only two nights ago when Thayer was reading to 


me out of Thoreau. While trying to listen, 2 
thought I saw an odd sort of flickering -- a kind of 
swooping of something between the walls and the ta- 
ble lamp. 


"If I weren't feeling so cozy I'd think that was 
aAgvaAbaw el Said. 
"It is a bat," said Thayer after a moment. 


There was a bit of a To-Do after that —- you 
probably know what marriage sooner or later turns 
into —- but all you really have to do is locate an 


article on bats, tucked in the back of the Guest 
Book (under this note). Bute tevse pretty  slong,eso 
here's this: 

a) You have to wait until daylight to catch them 
because that's when a bat sleeps. 

b) Bats are sometimes rabid. 

c) Heavy cuffed gloves are under the sink in pa- 
per bag marked BAT. (Necessary to wear because of 
sharp little fangs.) 

d) A thick towel is the only other thing needed, 
plus a second paper bag in which to slip the poor 
thing in the event you do catch him. (We didn't!) 

e) AND MOST IMPORTANT, I WOULD PREFER THAT YOU 
USE YOUR OWN TOWELS FOR THIS PURPOSE. 

Do follow, I beg you, these instructions -- be- 
cause Thayer with his baseball bat and foul language 


proved nothing. 


copyright 1986 Sarah Fay Baird 


When you go to bed we hope you will listen for 
the lovely haunting calls of the loons on the lake. 
(Do you remember the attempted murder scene in that 
movie they made years ago out of Dreiser's An Ameri-— 
can Tragedy? The lake scene at night in the moon-— 
light? Chilling! The loons always remind us of 
that. The book, by the way, can be found on our 
bookshelves.) Along with the loons you may possibly 
hear a very slight groaning or creaking quite close 
to the cabin. This is, Thayer has finally decided, 
only that huge white pine near the utility pole line 
that needs to be brought down. (We'll get it done 
as soon as we pay off the mortgage!) It is not that 
giant pine with the interesting gash in it that you 
can see from the bathroom window -- that split is 
from a bolt of lightning -- a story I will one day 
tell you in gruesome detail. 

You won't need to do much in the way of cooking 
because the oven hasn't worked for the last two sum- 
mers. It's decades old, of course -- came with the 
cabin and should be replaced. But two service peo- 
ple have advised us that stoves aren't made that 
narrow anymore, so we'd have to renovate the whole 
kitchen just for a new stove, and the truth is we'd 
rather lead the life simple! 

Mostly, we have spiders only in the bathtub, and 
on the rafters of this room. But there does happen 
to be a family you should know about, in residence 
under the dock. We discovered last summer that we 
are the owners of a Wolf Spider household! When our 
houseguest Tiggy Pearson claimed to have been at-— 
tacked by this gigantic velvety black-—brown spider 
while emerging from his pre-breakfast swim, you can 
picture our excitement! But the local Science Cen- 
ter put our minds at rest in informing us later that 
week that the Wolf Spider is totally harmless to hu- 
mans. So Tiggy's heart attack absolutely could not 
be blamed on the actual bite of our spider. 

The ladder on the raft has a bottom rung which 
is loose, so try to avoid it if you can, when haul- 
ing yourselves out of the lake. We just know you're 
going to love it here! Mice almost never bother us, 
though hornets and deerflies sometimes do. We've 
patched the leak in the canoe, and the only nuisance 
we can think of now are those powerboats coming into 
our secluded little cove with their bratty waterski- 
ers. A plague on them! Actually the fact that one 
of them was the cause of two drownings just off our 
dock last summer just might be enough to keep them 
away for a while. But we doubt it! Oh gosh, I for- 
got to mention the water. Well, just don't drink 
it. Have a wonderful, wonderful week! See you in 
September at the Codman Fair! 
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MATRIX ANNOUNCES A 
DRAMATIC NEW SHINE DISCOVERY 


hee 4 oz. tube with dispensing cap 


Matrix Research creates the only glossing aid 
to give hair incredible shine without any oils 
or waxes, And it’s 100% alcohol free. 


Glossifier is a revolutionary concept in shine 
called Hair Polish. Its unique, patent-pending 
formula instantly creates a crystal clear, highly 
reflective finish. Leaves hair touchably soft, 
never greasy, tacky, limp or stiff. 


Suddenly, your hairstyles will gleam with new 
brilliance, respond with new vitality. Glossifier 
Hair Polish. The final shining touch, 


Adds exceptional shine and body without 
weighing hair down. 

New, natural moisturizing complex gives even 
dry, damaged hair a healthier, more radiant 
appearance. 

Eliminates static flyaway, controls frizzies and 
improves combability. 

PABA sunscreen protects hair color from fading. 
Synergized with the Alphatine Complex™ 
Exceptional resale product for every client. 
The perfect glossing aid for wet or dry styling. 


Lincoln Beauty Salon 
Lewis St. 
Lincoln 259-8361 


MEET LANNA AT THE POST OFFICE 


by Betty Smith 


A sculptor, a painter, an English major, a pos-— 
sessor of a master's degree in anthropology, know- 
ledge of archeology, and considering an MBA. These 
are the interests of our new postmaster, Lanna Kel- 
ler. 

Lanna has lived in Lincoln for a year with her 
husband who is working for the Bank of New England. 
At present they are renting but Lanna is hopeful the 
right house will come on the market and they will 
buy. "I just feel at home here. Perhaps the reason 
is that I was born in Millington, Michigan, a town 
of one thousand. I did go to high school in a town 
of five thousand.'"' She went on to explain that for 
many years they have lived in college towns and have 
sort of outgrown them. Lanna received two degrees 
from the University of Michigan and was about to 
Start her doctorate in archeological anthropology 
when she met her husband who was studying anthropol— 
Ogy- Together they went to California for his field 
studies where she started working for the U.S. Post-— 
al Service in 1974. Then her husband returned to 
Ann Arbor to complete his Ph.D. and she continued 
working for the Postal Service there. 

The next stop was Mount Holyoke College where 
she received undergraduate credits in fine arts in 
1981. Lanna took time out to explain. "I really 
got absorbed in art at this small women's college. 
Around me women were studying biology, career ori- 
ented. I sculpt today. I am working in marble, 
much harder than alabaster, soapstone. My sculpture 
is abstract. As a matter of fact, I have been won- 
dering if Lincoln artists could exhibit in the post 
office, although I am concerned about insurance." 
Since living in Lincoln, she has taken a course in 
sculpturing at DeCordova and she was impressed with 
the respect the instructor had for all levels of 
training and ability. 

Bompete back to the post office. Lanna was 
transferred to Lincoln last fall as a distribution 
and window clerk. She continued administrative 
training here and was placed on the officer-in- 
charge list. In March she went to Bolton as Offi- 
cer-in-Charge. In the meantime she had applied for 
Our postmaster job. ''Il must be honest with you. I 
hope to go to a larger post office someday or take 
on more responsibilities within the Postal Service." 
Lanna had been thinking about going to Simmons for 
an M.B.A. The same day she received an acceptance 
from Simmons, she received the notification of her 
appointment in Lincoln. Lanna is intrigued with the 
way the post office works and the distribution ot 
mail. "We have a new Postmaster General, Casey, 
formerly of American Airlines. You are going to see 
some changes. His emphasis is on the customer." 

Lanna is looking into changes in the Lincoln 
Post, Oifice. "I am looking into the hours it is 
open. I hope we can adjust to accommodate the com-— 
muters. I would like to place vending machines in 
the lobby. We intend to focus on people." 


"Do you know about the zip + four?" Lanna asked. 
It had been a long time since I had thought about 
what the five digit zip stood for. This new one had 
me confused. The idea is that the first five digits 
generally pinpoint cities and towns. With the addi- 
tional four digits, automated machinery can sort 
mail directly to city blocks, office buildings, or 
here in Lincoln, to odd or even sides of the street. 
Entirely voluntary at this time and aimed at volume 
mailers, Lanna thinks people will get used to it 
with time. It means less handling of the mail which 
Saves the consumer and the post office money. 

It was pointed out to me that rural route num-— 
bers are not needed in Lincoln now. The routes 
change every few years so the wrong route number 
means confusion and delay. It is best to use only 
your street name and number for your address. Plac-— 
ing the name and number on your mailbox is most 
helpful, but if security is a worry place it on the 
door inside for the mail carrier to see. Lanna 
smiled when she said that she was out delivering 
mail and took a look at the innovation of Lincoln 
mailboxes. One box was placed on a lawn chair. 

Do you have a compliment or a complaint about 
your mail service? Give Lanna a call. She's inter- 
ested in understanding the needs of Lincoln. Soon 
Lanna will have her installation and she hopes it 
will be a town affair so she can meet townspeople. 
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OUR COMMUNITY 
CARE PROGRAM 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


During the past winter, Boston newspapers fea-— 
tured the plight of homeless people flocking in ever 
greater number to shelters for a meal and a bed for 
the night. It has been estimated that half of the 
homeless are former patients at state hospitals for 
the mentally ill who have, in recent years, been 
discharged into "community-based care'' that is not 
adequate to the task of giving these persons a bet— 
ter life. The casual reader might well suppose that 
the community-based care is really a euphemism for 
"nothing." What care does Our community afford 
those with a mental illness? Ask a Lincoln person 
on the street what state-funded mental health office 
serves our residents and where is it located and 
there would probably be a blank look or a wrong ans— 
wer. To put that assumption to the test, I recently 
put the question to some members of the Friends of 
the Council on Aging. One answer: "Oh, the state 
has a group in the Community Building near Emerson 
Hospital" was typical -~ and wrong. The respondent 
was thinking of the non-profit Mental Health Associ- 
ation of Central Middlesex which is in that location 
and is concerned with mental health education and 
referral to services, but is not part of the Depart-— 
ment of Mental Health of the Commonwealth. 

In fact, the General Laws of the Commonwealth 
(Chapter 19) have spelled out a very specific pro- 
gram under the Community Mental Health and Retarda— 
tion Services Act of 1966. Lincoln residents are 
served through the Concord Area Office of the De-— 
partment of Mental Health that covers the geographi- 
cal region of Acton, Bedford, Boxborough, Carlisle, 
Concord, Lincoln, Littleton, Maynard, and Stow. The 
office has recently moved to a permanent location at 
431 Commonwealth Avenue in West Concord. The Area 
Director is Robert F. Cole, and his staff includes 
an Associate Area Director, a Mental Health Coordin-— 
ator, a Mental Retardation Coordinator, and a secre-— 
tary. Also, a Concord Unit Director is cognizant of 
patients from our area at Metropolitan State Hospi- 
tal. 

An Area Board of twenty-one members, serving as 
an official agency of the Commonwealth appointed by 
the Commissioner of Mental Health, provides liaison 
with the communities in the area and with regional 
and state-level advisory councils of the Department 
of Mental Health. The Board advises and assists the 
Area Director and the Department in establishing 
policies, setting priorities, and developing pro- 
grams for mental health and retardation services. 
The total Board meets monthly to review on-going ac-— 
tivities and discuss policy matters, while each of 
four subcommittees meets separately to examine the 
details of budgets and services. Three residents of 
Lincoln currently serve on the Board: Dr. John Ab-— 
bott, Beverly Eckhardt, and Victor Lutnicki, who has 
recently replaced Dr. James Mansfield, the retiring 
secretary of the Board and chairman of the Geriatric 
Subcommittee. 

The Area Board monitors the variety of services 
offered for the mentally ill in the region, funded 
both by the Department of Mental Health and by the 
private sector. These include the following: 

1) Inpatient Services — Metropolitan State Hos- 
pital for adults and the Gaebler Center residential 
treatment for disturbed children. Emerson Hospital 
provides private care for both adults and children. 

2) Residential Services — Eliot House in Con- 


MENTAL HEALTH 


cord lodges eleven adults. Heritage House in Lit-— 
tleton is a supervised home for eight older persons. 
Seven of the current clients have come from long- 
term care at Metropolitan State Hospital. Openings, 
as they occur, may be filled by community referrals. 

3) Day and Vocational Services - Eliot Communi— 
ty Mental Health Center works with adult clients. 
Cooperative Elder Services located at Concord's Rip- 
ley School administers a Geriatric Adult Day Health 
Center providing supervised activities for persons 
aged sixty and over, including patients in the early 
Stages of senility. 

4) Qutpatient/Sup ort Services -— Eliot Communi- 
ty Mental Health Center is available for adult 
treatment, while Concord Assabet Shelter works with 
adolescents. Eliot is also funded to provide out-— 
reach to Councils on Aging and liaison to nursing 
homes for geriatric mental health clients. 

5) Emergency Care — Also given by Eliot and As-— 
sabet; private care is available through the emer-— 
gency room of Emerson Hospital which treats fifty sro 
Sixty cases per month. 

1986 may prove to be a Significant one for men-— 
tal health care, as was 1966 when community-based 
care was legislated. In January Governor Dukakis 
proposed a major five-year plan to upgrade community 
services and housing for mentally—-il] individuals, 
together with plans for Significant improvements in 
the institutions for inpatient care. The proposed 
plan has four major goals. First, better emergency 
and support services affording crisis intervention 
on a 24-hour, 7 day—a-week basis, with a total cost 
of $19.6 million over a three-year phase-in. Se- 
cond, $144 million in Capital improvements to exist— 
ing inpatient facilities and $25 million to Support 
increased staffing over a five-year period. Thi¢d , 
an increase of 2,500 supported housing beds avall— 
able to chronically mentally-ill persons in residen- 
tial care and treatment facilities (to ameliorate 
the situation of the homeless mentally ill referred 
to above) at a cost of $63.8 million. Fourth, im-— 
provements in the management of the Department of 
Mental Health. The total funding asked of the Leg- 
islature will include $110 million dollars for oper-— 
ating costs, $151 million dollars in capital costs, 
and a total of 815 new staff over a five-year peri- 
od. The plan envisages continued Ownership by the 
state of the properties surrounding existing state 
hospitals for the mentally ill, but calls for the 
development of model communities that will integrate 
units of general purpose housing for those with low- 
to-moderate incomes with other units providing 
sheltered residences for those with chronic mental 
illness. 

Taken as presented, the Governor's proposals 
will not reduce but rather enhance the present scope 
of the community involvement in mental health care. 
Some skeptics worry that the plan marks a swing of 
the pendulum back to the days of routine institu-— 
tionalization and all its attendant ills. However, 
the stated commitment is to "address the individual 
needs of chronically mentally il] persons...by of-— 
fering them and their families a Supportive and ef- 
fective community care network, while bringing a 
limited number of inpatient beds to the highest 
standards of care." 

In summary, mental health care and consultation 
for Lincoln's residents are covered by a broad array 
of programs administered by the Department of Mental 
Health and monitored by regional representatives. 
Anyone seeking specific information may call the 
Concord Area Office at 369-8427. (3 19 
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VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


MANCHEGO FROM MADRID 


by Suze Craig 


Purists might cavil at the above title, tossing 
it aside as only an oxymoron. A contradiction in 
terms, like the phrases cheerful pessimist, or elo— 
quent silence, or military intelligence. 

The cheese that came to be known as manchego was 
born, eons ago, in La Mancha, a broad flat expanse 
much to the south of Madrid. (So, by the way was 
Don Quijote-—-albeit more recently--a fact that may 
help you sort out your Spanish geography.) Yet that 
appellation, manchego, now means to anyone who knows 
anything about good food in Spain (almost everyone) 
the cheese is made exclusively of ewe's milk. And 
that it comes in an amazing range of flavor, brought 
about by differences in fabrication and age. Howev— 
er, said purists still maintain that if it ain't 
made of ewe's milk physically in La Mancha, it ain't 
manchego,. 

Yet if you look at the matter closely, you'll 
see that the term manchego seems to have gone 
through a process akin to that of the word sherry. 
Both come from the land. The drink, and therefore 
the name, originated in Jerez de la Frontera. The 
English slipped the Spanish jerez (pronounced HAIR- 
eth) to sherry. But in time and for commercial rea— 
sons, in spite of vehement Spanish protests, the 
word came to be applied to any similarly made forti- 
fied wine, even those produced in South Africa or 
California. 

Similarly, manchego has become a distinct type 
of cheese, which can be made anywhere, given the 
correct ingredients and process. Thus we were able 
to have Madrid--which is miles and miles to the 
north of La Mancha-~and our manchego too. 

Last February, we scheduled a tour of La Central 
Quesera, located in the outskirts of the capital. 
The Spanish for cheese is queso, hence the place 
where queso is made is a quesera. Cheese from a 
cheesery; there is much to be said for the great 
good sense of Latin—based language. 

Founded in 1903, La Central Quesera grew and 
gained recognition, enough so to incorporate in 
1945, and establish headquarters in the pueblo of 
Canillejas, at that time a reasonable distance away 
from the city. Now the sprawling capital has envel- 
oped the pueblo—-but it still maintains a separate 
identity. Perhaps because of the quesera. 

For when we climbed into a taxi that rain-sodden 
morning, the driver responded to our careful, 
lengthy explanation of where we wanted to go, which 
included the address, the side of the street, and 
the exact kilometer number on the highway to Aragon, 
with a breezy ";Claro! Where they make cheese." As 
if it were made nowhere else. 

Once there, we folded umbrellas, and waited in 
the upstairs office. The technical director, Dr. 
Juan Rosique Luengo, looking with classic black hair 
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and trimmed beard like a white lab-coated model for 
El Greco, greeted us in Castillian. "Does everyone 
speak Spanish? Good because I want to give the tour 
in Spanish." And he led us swiftly down the stairs, 
away from the office, across the rainy courtyard, 
beyond the spanking clean stainless steel milk 
trucks, into the coagulation room, telling sus? al) 
about the history of the quesera (like Topsyem at 
just grew), the trucking operations (from all over 
Spain but that one there--a wave of the hand--from 
Andalucia) and cheese in Spain, all at a speed of 
Mach I. 

This quesera, he tells us, is number four in im-— 
portance in the country, operating ten pick-up cent-— 
ers located in various provinces. Their names roll 
back at us, like pearls from some priceless treasure 
chest of Spanish history instead of today's diesel 
tankertruck routes——Avila, Palencia, Vallodolid, 
Burgos, Salamanca and Jaen. And some of the milk 
comes from as far away as Algeciras, just across the 
bay from Gibraltar, some 700 kilometers (420) miles 
away. 

The several kinds of cheese come from three 
kinds of milk. The gleaming trucks, some capable of 
carrying 25,000 liters or 6500 U.S. gallons, roll in 
daily. They bring in all three kinds—-goat, cow, 
and ewe. (How long, I wonder silently, would it 
take to convene in one place 200 bathtubs full of 
sheep's milk? How much milk will one ewe give? 
Whoops, can't stop to think; he's machinegunning 
away again.) 

La Central makes and markets seven different 
named varieties of cheese. Some are the results of 
a mixture of all three milks: Carvel, Carvel Extra 
Viejo (older than the first, semi-cured), Carvelin 
(packaged in half-kilos rather than the normal three 
kilo wheel), and Veljer (cured only a month). One 
is a blue: Carvel Azul (made only of cow's milk). 
And those that interest us most: Supercarvel (from 
pasteurized ewe's milk, cured seven to nine months), 
and El] Manchego (from non-—pasteurized ewe's milk, 
cured nine to twelve months). 

Inside the receiving area, we trail behind him 
through a maze of giant stainless steel vats where 
the milk is pasteurized (for six of the cheeses) and 
then coagulated. I'm asked politely not to take 
pictures. What we are about to see (up a ladder, 
down a ladder, step over that hose, smell that 
slightly acidic aroma of curd, water on cement 
floors everywhere) is a process developed by La Cen- 
tral to produce 35 tons or 35,000 kilos (that's 
77,000 pounds) of cheese a month in the summer. In 
November, because of the plummeting milk supply, 
production drops. 

We enter a large room, noisy, filled seemingly 
as far as we can see, with a clacking conveyor belt 
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which marches around the perimeter, then continues 
inward via steadily decreasing rectangles. On the 
narrow track are hundreds and hundreds of molds, 
moving click-clack along, as if they are alive, 
marching steadily around in soldierly Style. Ie%s 
an ingeniously engineered and executed system. (Ah 
hah! No wonder he doesn't want me to take photo-— 
graphs.) 

At the far end of the room, white-coated queser— 
os, cheesemakers, drop single large chunks of curd 
into plastic molds. Each mold then gets its lid 
clamped into place--three clamps and three springs— 
-and spends the next three and one-half hours trav-— 
eling round the clacking mechanical conveyor belts. 
The hydraulics system is so arranged that any move— 
ment of a mold off the belt, by accident or by de- 
sign (he pulls one off) automatically and immediate— 
ly stops the belt. And the noise. All the queseros 
look up in the sudden startled silence. Ah. Just 
the jefe. Showing people around. 

The jefe shows us the outer mold, slightly high- 
er than an angel food cake, and about 14 inches in 
diameter, with its trinity of clamps and springs. 
‘Inside is the inner mold with textured plastic in= 
serts to produce the characteristic crosshatching 
pattern created originally, way back in La Mancha, 
by the baskets in which the curd dripped and firmed. 

We troop behind him into the control room, where 
a series of lights and switches tell him exactly 
where the problem occurred. Here too the propor- 
tions of the system can be altered, so that he can 
cut down the time and space to handle lesser quanti-— 
ties of milk--November's output, for example. He 
presses a button; the steady clacking resumes, the 
queseros look down again to the business at hand. 

At the end of this belt is another one, upward 
moving, set at a sliding board angle. The unmolded 
cheeses proceed heavenward in a stately manner; we 
creak straight up on the damp wall-less Caceo ett 
We step off carefully; the cheeses plop unceremoni- 
ously into large shallow salt baths, where they bob 
merrily about, like so many cakes of Ivory soap. 
They will spend 24 hours in the brine. How to en- 
Sure they are evenly cured, top and bottom? He 
grins, and turns on the shower-—-overhead sprays to 
get the tops salty as well. 

Back down and around and beyond we congregate in 
one of the many curing rooms. The cheeses are turn- 
ed by hand, but only because La Central has not yet 
installed mechanical turners. The mould appears in 
23 days, giving the cheeses their characteristic ex-— 
terior color. Depending on the variety, they will 
Spend anywhere from thirty days to a year in the 
curing rooms. We sniff appreciatively and think 
about possible accompanying red wines. 

The end of the tour, he smiles at us, and do we 
know about their discount store, just at the bottom 
of the stairway? Do we?! Wow! With that idea in 
mind the most prepared member of the group had come 
with plastic shopping bags, heavy enough to carry 
two unbreached SuperCarvels--at three kilos each 
that comes to thirteen and one-fifth pounds-—-back to 
the hotel in Madrid. Where we retire to the bar, 
ask the amused waiter for a knife, and ceremoniously 
cut one open right there on the table. And believe 
me, there was nothing contradictory about the fla- 
vor; it was merely superb. (ed 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
YEAR 


(An overview of activities 
on the Lincoln and Hanscom campuses) 


o Staff Development. Opportunities were provided 
for the teachers in computers and process writing. 
These were taught by the staff. In addition courses 
were paid for faculty both on site and off site. 
Completion of course equals pay to teachers. 

o Swapping. There was interchange of teachers both 
between the Lincoln and Hanscom campuses and between 
Smith and Brooks. Principals interchanged, too. 
This acted as a basis for information. 

o Combined activities. This included chorus, or- 
chestra, and athletics. The Lincoln and Hanscom 
children participated in activities together. 

Oo Metco. An active Metco coordinator has provided 
a role model and increased interest in softball and 
baseball and brought speakers to the Campuses. Met— 
co sponsored a soul-food day at Brooks. 

fe) Instructional leaders. For a stipend faculty 
members have done curriculum implementation. 

o Mentor program. Brooks kids have had a mentor 
program. A teacher guides a student through the 
year. This has made for more positive situations. 

o Arts Week. Took place in the second week of June 
on the Lincoln campus. Children's authors, dancers, 
sculptors exhibit, involve, and teach. 

o Budget. Focus on this has now created a credible 
Situation for Finance Committee and Selectmen. 

o Volunteers. The volunteers in Hartwell have en-— 
riched the activities. The library has had many. 

o Ruth Levey. She has received a fellowship from 
Raytheon which will make it possible for her to go 
to Honduras and study the Incas and Mayans with 
Earthwatch. This was a very competitive award. 

o Ben Potter. During his sabbatical year in Spring 
1987 he will be studying the relationships between 
Boston and Roxbury communities. This summer he was 
admitted to the Summer Institute at Harvard for the 
study of "American History: The Female Experience." 
This study is under the auspices of the National En-— 
dowment for the Humanities (a very competitive 
award). 

o Nola Scheffer. A computer specialist at Hanscom. 
Leslie College will be using the Hanscom site for a 
Pilot Study with Apple computers. 

fe) Lunch at Brooks. This past year a luncheon 
classroom has been set up in the Smith wing. This 
was an idea of Russ Tornrose and included table— 
cloths. 

o Drugs. Education process starts in the primary 
level. A contract is now being negotiated with the 
state to expand information in the school system. 

oy ibertieys- In addition to the usual field trips, 
there were the annual Brooks trips to Martha's Vine- 
yard, Cape Cod, and Sargent Camp. These lend to 
class unification and independence. Hanscom Middle 
School went to see a Shakespeare play and visited 
area museums. 8) 
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POETRY 


Homage for a Man with Arthritis 
by John D'Elia 


As your stiffness became worse, 
the pain frightened your family 
and frustrated your doctors. 

The more extensive the fear, 
the more disagreeable 
your "failure to ,respond" 
to the medications. 


To make things worse, 
your wife, 
two daughters, 
their husbands, 
and their foreign language 
crowded into 
your hospital room. 


But 
they did manage to 
distract you 
from the immediate problem. 
So 


you told us your funny experiences 


dining out in New York City; 


How the restaurants are really empty 


on Jewish holidays; 

How you had to work 

an eight-hour day 

in the Old Country 

at age Six; 

Also, about your expensive 
pair of shoes, made by your 
now-deceased friend in Italy, 
which, then, became too tight 
when your ankles 

became swollen, and ...... 


And then it 
wasn't so difficult. 
for the doctors 

to put up with 
your 

pain. 
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Driving In the Night Air 
by Caron W. Smith 


The cool night air 

Going to my head 

Feel that timeless feeling 
Take me over again. 
Midnight roads 

Under the wheels, 

Frozen pictures flipping by 
From dim windows 

Of lives I'll never know, 
Of people I'll never see. 
I've gotta go -- 

Keep on moving 

This endless feeling 

The sky to nowhere 
Reaching down to me 

A thread of stars 
Leading me on 

Which way to go 

On screen 

Alone - but never lonely. 
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POEMS 


On 


the Passing of a Young Girl 
by John D'Elia 


In the confusion of those who early searched 


It was expected she would be dampish and hungry. 


For 


in Wayland along Route 126 and in Lincoln 
as far as St. Anne in-the-Fields, 

there was a physical hope that the dogs 
or some old trooper would surely find her. 


When she would be found, no one would 
embarrass her with, "How did you get 
so far off the road in those sneakers?" 


those who got home from work after dark, 
the impact of each new rumor 

was lost in the recounting. 

By nightfall of the second day, 

she had been reported simultaneously 

alive near her old home miles away 

and dead not more than two miles 

from her new one. 


A peculiar turn on the third day 


was reported on the radio. 

The young girl's mother was sure 

that running away was out of the question 
while her aunt held equally plausible 


the idea she would turn up with old friends. 


The next day searches were called off. 


A prayer group sent a message of support 
to the parents on day five. 

At the end of the first week, 

a recording made by a TV star 

was played in all the schools. 


The subject: "How to say 'no' to strangers." 


Photographs appeared at the local market 


and in the local newspaper. 
The wider the appeal, the less 
physical the hope. 


Someone in the newspaper business said 


that there were so many 
personal catastrophies 

like small plane crashes 

that media coverage 

could not reach all of them. 
From this we understood 

that we were to carry on 
melding with the traffic on 117, 
plodding the mud at the dump, 
once again shouldering 

minor frustrations, 

which had been fended off 
momentarily 

like wet branches 

which snapped back into place 
after the last 

hopeful trooper 

passed. 
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Lament of the Astronaut's Teenage 
Daughter 


by Florence W. Freed 


lt Sreallipaver 


now, Daddy 
the countdown 
the liftoff 


the explosion 

the weird trail 

of billowing smoke 
your fall - 

all the TV hoopla 
the endless 
sermons about 
God and Country 


And I sit here 

gazing at myself 

in the mirror 

like the Norman Rockwell 
painting of that 

other American girl 
in her fragile chemise 
whose childhood doll 
lay crumpled 

in the corner 

where it 

fell 


And I'm wondering 
why the sight of 
those gross curves 
of the distant 
deaf and dumb 
globe 

seduced you away 
from these delicate 
curves of my 
listening ears 

my once laughing 
lips 


And I'm wondering 
why those 

cold craters 

in the dead 
pockfaced moon 
entranced you more 
than my warm 
curling fingers 

my smooth pink 
fingernails 

my pale 
halfmoons 


Florence W. Freed copyright 1987 
(This poem originally appeared in 
the last issue. There were some 
errors in that version. Ed.) 
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DON'T CALL IT, PLEASE, 


BEAUTIFICATION 


At this time of summer we -- personally speaking 
-- have neither time nor energy to jog on Lincoln! 
paths and byways, or add grace, competition or gos-— 
Sip to the tennis circuits. But in filling a market 
basket, or getting shoes repaired, or shopping about 
for something to wear to a forthcoming wedding, our 
steps will loiter on coming across the civic-minded 
achievements of an occasional commercial or munici- 
pal establishment. The horticultural contribution 
to the community can strike a fresh note indeed; 
we've said it before, and we'l] say it again. 

"Beautification" is a term we like to avoid. It 
has a way of draining all masculinity out of the 
whole androgynous business of raising and tending 
flowers and plants. It suggests frills or window- 
dressing, something tacked on rather than integral. 
Landscaping, whether of a public or a private na- 
ture, constitutes the arrangement of plant materials 
in a given space; it cannot be considered a frill. 
The space around a building is not something tacked 
on later; it was always there, that space, and 
should be, most ideally, dealt with hand-in-hand with 
the construction of the building itself. 

So, while ignoring that word here, we can say 
that a year ago we were impressed with certain hor- 
ticultural efforts of two towns not far from Lin- 
coln: Chelmsford to the north and Wellesley to the 
south. 

Chelmsford's buildings are nicely set back from 
the streets, for the most part, which gives a broad 
and spacious aspect to the town. And last July 
nearly every building of significance, from church 
to bank to fire department to professional cffice- 
building, was bright with flower beds and greenery. 
Some might say that the overall effect displayed the 
usual municipal mind-set. Marigolds in their pri- 
mary colors, when set around towering pinkish-white 
cleome, become gaudy assaults rather than good com- 
panions; troops of scarlet sage or salvia are repet— 
itively militaristic; tight little bouquets of be- 
gonias or geranium "bedding plants'' are also pre- 
dictable stuff. Also too omniscient, the dreamer 
would say, are "foundation plantings" of Japanese 
yew or taxus cuspidata whose tiresome characteristic 
is that, if mot incessantly attacked with the 
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shears, it will 
wanted direction. 
Well, of course there are more original answers 
than these. The point was that the output gave 
crisp, forthright color and greenery to a town set, 
as it all was, against well-kept grassy spaces and 
sometimes white fencing. 


thrust its tentacles in every un- 


Those passing through 
Chelmsford could not help but sit up and take no- 
tice. 

In Wellesley, on Church Street last July, we 
came across a series of windowboxes Jining the block 
of stores facing the tall brick church and burying 
ground across the way. Each of several shops had a 
pair of these beneath every display window, and to 
look down the block was to be disarmed by the unex- 
pected. What a fine example of competitve business 
leaders "pulling together"! One shop's boxes were 
filled to overflowing with pansies notable for their 
clear apricot color; and so well-groomed were these 
distinctive plants that in mid-July they showed not 
a hint sor leggilness. (A few weeks later we noticed 
they had been replaced with chrysanthemums of autum- 
nal colors, reminding the consumer that 
on the wane and cool September lay ahead.) 

Another storefront (was it The Wool Shop?) had 
boxes of glossy-leaved begonias interspersed with 
tufts of oak-leaf lettuce. Not only were the wine 
leaves of the one and the new chartreuse of the oth~ 
er in eye-appealing harmony -— how practical, too, 
at the day's end, for departing personnel to trim 
away a handful of lettuce leaves to take home for 
the makings of a salad: all in the name of mainten- 
ance! 

Good ideas catch fire; we have been keeping a 
weather-eye on Lincoln's own version of Main Street 
-~ which is, we suppose, as the town wants it: low- 
key. In the meantime we notice that the flagpole 
and memorial stone at its base, up by the Police and 
Fire Station, have this year been brightened with 
flowers -- or have they often been there and we 
haven't happened to notice? Our own Town Hall has, 
at this writing, a rather Minimalist look: a cres 
cent of green grass, a handsome spacing of youngish 
trees which include a sycamore with a curvaceous 
trunk and (we think) a black walnut tree, all backed 
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Summer was 


WILLIAM H. GATCHELL Bedford Road 
259-9297 or 9132 Lincoln, Ma. 01773 


GATCHELL PAINTING 
EXTERIOR - INTERIOR 
Paint - Stain - Wood Preservatives 


HOUSES ® PORCHES © DECKS ® SHUTTERS 
FENCES ® STAIRS ® GARAGES ¢ WINDOWS 
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You will look better when vour hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the night cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 
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Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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WEST CONCORD 5610 10 $1 STORE 


WE HAVE IT 
Canning and Preserving 


Supplies 


Think School 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 


vo 
624 
crxO” STRAWBERRY 


ICE CREAM MAKER. 
NO SALT -NO Ice 
NO ELECTRICITY 


“Something “Special 


THE MALL AT bINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN - MA 
MON - SAT 


930-5130 D5P-O5SuUU4 


by a tapering stone wall. 
it's enough. 

Further on down Lincoln Road, at the entrance to 
the Tetreault realty agency, the base of a mountain 
laurel has been touched up with the magentas and 
tangerines of impatiens plants. The next building 
of any size and scope on that side of the road would 
be St. Joseph's Church, whose aspect, as with that 
of Country Holdings beside it, is largely whiteness 
against green, and then comes the Lincoln Guide Ser-— 
vice, whose business may have been too pressing in 
June for proper attention to those once-overf lowing 
window boxes originally installed by the Community 
Store. (What was Joe Hurd's secret, that his high- 
up window boxes always flourished with leaf and 
flower, and how did he water them without a steplad— 
der?) 

On reaching the town's mini-park, sandwiched be- 
tween the Guide Service and the Three S parking lot, 
we left off looking further: because the place has 
never looked better than on this particular blue- 
skied day just past the middle of June. Not many 
seasons ago, an original mind, fresh from the Garden 
Club pool, decided to plant the natural cavity of 
the old tree stump that lies outside the split-rail 
fencing along the road, with assorted geraniums. 
How much better to use a stump creatively than to 
pretend it isn't there! Her result is eye-catching 
and, different from the heavy heads of peonies fur- 
ther in the park, which are now just a pleasant mem-— 
ory, these geraniums will make their point all sum- 
mer long. 

The park's flowering weigelia was a pink that 
balanced with the several healthily flowering rose- 
bushes on or against the fence, and to one side of 
the gardenbeds themselves a few shrubs of syringa 
held white blossoms against a general green. We 
have an oasis here -— comprised of not only the suc-— 
cessions of color from flowers, but of mown grass 
and gravelled paths and plantings of two or three 
ornamental trees. (The most recent of these is a 
Japanese maple planted in memory of the gifted Eliz— 
abeth Hunsaker.) A part of the mini-park is domin-— 
ated by a sizeable oak which provides the spot with 
its dappling of shade. And we found, along with the 
iris, geum, hostas, ageratum, pansies, and so on, a 
handsome clump of ornamental grass whose botanical 
name has so far eluded us. It bore, in semi-shade, 
a long leaf of rather exceptional striped marking 
and, at that time in June, a tuft of wheat-like oat- 
colored flower-heads coming from its center. 

This accent to a flower-bed reminds the less ad- 
venturous among us that there's a whole world out 
there of ornamental grasses to explore. For all 
this we can give thanks to the faithful band from 
among the Garden Club membership who, whatever the 
demands of their personal lives, manage to arrive 
with such unfailing regularity and do what amounts 
to more than a man's work in grooming this space of 
park for the rest of us to enjoy. In fact, it would 


That is all, and perhaps 


be a fine thing, wouldn't it, if the surrounding 
businesses -- even with a pot, even with a window 
box -— emulated its presence in as fitting a fash- 
ion? 


I Brake For Gardens 
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THE LINCOLN 
MALE IS: 


Two years old and splashing in 

the wading pool at Codman Pool 
Ten years old and playing with Dad's 

computer 
Fifteen years old and on the soccer team 
Twenty years old, cutting a swath 

through the local female population 
Thirty years old and older... 
At home in a kitchen and a barbeque. 
A lawyer, a contractor, an engineer... 
Using Nautilus to look 29 at 50. 
Found at Logan on Sunday night. 
Willing to coach Little League. 
In the garden to get out of the house. 
Working so his children can live in Lincoln. 
Caring about our town. 
Often reading the Globe on the train. 
At Michaels with his family on Saturday night. 
Often carrying a racquet or a club. 
Concerned about pollution, politics, gardens and... 
Jogging in the Fourth of July road race. 
Known to read Wall Street Journal 
Proud of his education. 
Concerned about his tax dollar. 
Is waiting for his 25th Reunion to relive.. 
Observed mowing his own lawn after work. 
Known to read Iacocca and Agatha Christie. 
Active on town committees if.. 
Living in Lincoln to be himself. 
Is not able to be stereotyped. 
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1/2 page 


$14.00 
$28.00 


$18.00 
$48.00 


1/4 page 
full page 
Extra charge for half/tones $ 7.00 


Copy to be camera ready. Small 
charge if work required on ad. 


extra 


Publication 6 times a year, every other 
month. Closing date first of month of 
publication. Next due date: Sept. |. 


Please contact me if you are interested. 
Palmer Collins 


Advertising Manager 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 


259-9794 


Office (617) 863-0550 
Home 259-8695 


365 Waltham Street 
Lexington, Ma. 02173 


Superstitch 


WILL RETIRE 
Saturday, August 9th 


50% off everything ! 


“Look for 50¢ & 1.00 Bargains 


' Special orders and Kaffe Fassett items excluded 


32 Main St., Concord 369-8822 
Closed Monday, Tues-Fri. 10-5 Sat. 10-1:00 
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WE REPAIR ANY BICYCLE 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASS. 01773 


Bike Repair Classes 
Tuesday Nights, 7:30-9:C0 
$8.00 per class 


617-259-9204 


Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
(at the TEXACO station) 


Breakfast and Lunch 


SUDBURY TRAVEL LTD. 


JOAN GOODSTONE 
PRESIDENT 


SUDBURY INN MARKETPLACE 
410 BOSTON POST ROAD 
SUDBURY, MA 01776 
443-TRIP © 239-1776 


SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen: John Caswell 


FROM 


( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
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The Selectmen agreed to a joint meeting with Wayland 


Solid 
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Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
John Goodrich 


THE SELECTMEN 


aterial that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
s building and are open to the public. Although a 

it is routine, we offer an overview.) 

ic 


officials to discuss proposed improvements to the 
intersection of Farrar, Oxbow, and Campbell Roads. 
The Board expressed concern over additional ground 
traffic at Hanscom Field as a result of two pro- 
posals: operation of a helicopter service; con- 
Struction of an executive terminal. 

The Board attended a May meeting sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Area Planning Committee concern- 
ing Route 128 traffic problems. 

The Board voted to re-instate a passing zone on a 
portion of Route 126 as recommended by the Traffic 
Management Committee. 

The Selectmen reviewed the work of the Traffic 
Management Committee and asked for the continued 
developing of a master plan which will provide 
guidelines for the uniform and consistent resolu- 
tion of traffic related situations. 

Waste 

The Board asked the Solid Waste Study Committee 
to make a temporary report by 9/1/86 dealing 
with traffic and noise impacts on abutters if 

the permanent transfer station were located at 

the temporary site. The Board also wished the 
committee to consider allocating space for re- 
cycling equipment at the permanent site. 

The Selectmen considered two proposals for the 
design of the closure of the Sanitary Landfill. 
usiness 

The Board examined ways to provide additional 
parking space in the Bedford Hill area. Shuttle 
bus transportation is suggested among other 
proposals, 

The Selectmen met with the Bemis Hall Advisory 
Committee and reviewed the revised rules and 
regulations for use of Bemis Hall. The 

Committee was asked to serve another year while 
the renovations projects are being completed. 


The acting-executive secretary will contact the 
Garden Club regarding location of the Peace Pole 
in the mini-park across from the Lincoln Mall. 
The Selectmen, as issuing authority, voted to 
grant Nashoba Communications a provisional 
license to construct and operate a cable 
television system. 

The Codman Pool Bathhouse construction was dis- 
cussed with Recreation Committee members. 
Completion is projected for May 1987. 

The Board met with the Library Planning 
Committee regarding construction of the Library 
addition. 

The Board authorized the purchase and _ install- 
ation of pre-school playground signs. 


New Business 


Mrs. Fargo offered to draft a cover letter to 
accompany the resident petition to the MBTA 
urging re-instatement of commuter service. 
The Board voted to approve a contract with 
Lexington Alarm Co. to install a security 
system at the Town Offices. 

The Selectmen agreed to open the Baker Bridge 
Brush Dump on the first and third Saturdays 
of each month. This will continue through 
July. 

The Board approved the request of Boston 
Edison to use the downstairs lounge of the 
Town Offices in the event of a major power 
outage situation. 

The Board discussed with Chief Arena the 
possibility of Lincoln's joining Concord and 
Carlisle to study the feasibility of a shared 
police and fire communications center. The 
Board will decide after further inquiry, 
whether to join the study. 

The Selectmen met with representatives of the 
MBTA to discuss a transit service for dis- 
abled persons. Serving Lincoln and seven 
other towns, "The Ride-Northwest" will provide 
service, within the eight towns, as well as to 
transfer points i.e. Alewife Station. The 
service will have a six-month demonstration 
period. 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) 
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REALTORS Lincoln Agency Finds Homes IW RELOCATION 


iU.S. Postage Paid 
Permit Now 3/ 
|Lincoln, Ma.01773 


for Buyers = And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong CARRIER PRESORT 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, 


Concord’ Road incon uMosea 01773 snd MR/MRS ROBERT LOUD 
259-0824 64 CONANT RD, RED 3 
wy Ge LINCOLN, MA @i773 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
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throughout the community, 
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P.O. Box 248, Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center, MA 01773 (617) 259-1100 


Dear Readers, 

Codman Fair, tennis tournament, preparations for 
town meeting, back to school, end of summer vacations, 
and a return to routine. We are all in it together. 

McHugh land, low income housing, 47 acres are 
the words around town this Fall. Beverly Eckhardt 
expresses her feelings about Alan Lupo's article in the 
Globe on this subject. After listening to different 
points of view, townspeople will be better able to 
formulate their own opinions. 

Right now at Betty's three bats are flying 
outside the window at sunset while the owl on the next 
lot hoots. The pumpkins are ripening in our gardens and 
the refrigerators are full of zucchini. 

See you at Town Meeting on November 1. 
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DONELANS 
WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY) 


SHOP DONELAN'S SUPERMARKET 


For All Your Back To School 


and Fall Canning Needs 


Lincoln Station Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 8 am - 7 am 
Sun 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton & Gardner 
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DANGER IN LINCOLN 


Rhus radicans — Poison Ivy 


DANGER IN LINCOLN 
(or beware of berries) 


Tennis court poison ivy, railroad track poison 
ivy, Valley Pond poison ivy, backyard poison 
IVY sos. The plot is thickening and you 
will be the itchy victim if you touch its 
white berries or red leaves this fall. This 
three-leaved ivy is a woody vine. 


Other poisonous plants with berries lurk in 
Lincoln. The inquisitive child out on his own 
can be a victim. A child is naturally 
attracted to a colorful round object. A small 
body reacts more violently to a toxic 
substance than an adult. Beware of any unknown 
red berry. If you do not recognize it, don't 
touch it. Do not eat plants that have milky 
or colored juices. Do not eat seeds or fruits 
in the wild which are three-angled or 
three-lobed. Stay away from bulbs unless they 
have the smell of garlic or onion. The 
reaction to a poisonous plant may be a skin 
rash, stomach cramps, vomiting, or diarrhea 
and naturally varies from person to person 
with death as the extreme. 


More about a few of the berries and fruits in 
Lincoln gardens and woods. The following 
plants have poisonous parts and can cause 
problems. 


BANEBERRY-an herbaceous perennial found both 
in the garden and in the woods. The fruit is 
poisonous. The berry, usually red, is on an 
upright stem. 


BITTERSWEET-used in dry arrangements - 
leaves, bark, and fruits are poisonous. 
Attractive red berries with yellow coverings. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY-a ground cover in our 
woodlands which has white sweet-smelling 
flowers in the Spring and red berries in the 
fall. 


Actaea spp. — Bancberry 


Celastrus spp. — Bittersweet 


Convallaria majalis — Lily-of-the-Valley 


Ilex spp. — Holly 


lu) Matrox: 


Color Encounters 
of the First Kind 


First encounters with haircolor should never be left to 
chance. We offer SoColorizing by Matrix? It’s the lux- 
urious way fo enhance and enliven your own hair- 
color with rich, subtle color that fades away ever so 
gradually and gracefully. SoColorizing also beauti- 
fully blends those first few grays. Luxuriant, lasting con- 
ditioners leave your hair silky, sensuous and shining. 


Encounter color that whispers ... naturally by Matrix. 
Call us today for a SoColorizing consultation. 


Lincoln Beauty Salou 


Lewis St. 
Lincoln 259-8361 


Phytolacca americana — Pokeberry 


Solanum dulcamara — Deadly Nightshade 


Taxus spp. — Yew 


HOLLY-the berries and leaves contain a bitter 
substance. Used in Christmas decorations but 
will be in our gardens this fall. 


POKEBERRY-AIl parts of this plant are 
poisonous. Grows wild in Lincoln and has 
squishy berries which make a purple stain. 
Supposedly leaves of young plants are edible. 


DEADLY NIGHTSHADE-has small purplish flowers 
and red berries. 


YEW-all parts are poisonous, except the red 
covering on the seeds. This evergreen is used 
around foundations and in the gardens. 


WISTERIA-the lovely vine flowering in our 
garden in spring has large poisonous seed pods 
and seeds at this time of year. 


POISON SUMAC-hopefully no longer grows in 
Lincoln. 


BURNING BUSH (EUONYMOUS)-Planted for brilliant 


red fall foliage. Has tiny poisonous red 
berries. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT-Found in partly shaded, wet 
woods. Clusters of red fruits are predominant 
in the fall. 


MISTLETOE-Used in Christmas decorations. Has 
white toxic berries. 


Should a reaction to a poisonous plant be 
suspected or more information be 

desired, contact the Boston Poison Information 
Center, (617) 232-2120. 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith and Dagmar 
Guthke based on Poisonous Plants _ published 
by the Arnold Arboretum. Illustrations by 
Pamela Bruns.) fF) 


Euonymus spp. — 
Burning Bush, Spindle Tree, Wahoo 


Arisaema triphyllum — Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


Wisteria spp. 


Phoradendron serotinum — Mistletoe 
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WEST OF BOSTON 


WAYLAND-Special family wing and lots 
of elbow room. Executive location. 
MLS $479,900. 


WESTON-Royal Barry Wills Contemporary 
abuts Town fields. MLS $395,000. 


WESTON-Commuter's dream with privacy, WAYLAND-Newly painted and spacious. 
level land, good storage. $375,000. Near Weston Forest lands. $459,900. MLS 
MLS 


MA SUDBURY-Historic Colonial, commercial 
possibilities for owner-occuvant. 


MLS 2 ; 
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899-0750 259-8376 


395 Boston Post Road. Weston. MA 02193 Stonehedge. Lincoln. MA 01773 


WARNING -SUDBURY RIVER FISH 


Perhaps you have seen the warning signs 
posted along the Sudbury River. Aimed at 
fishermen, the signs show a knife and fork and 
a fish. Encircled in red, the fish is slashed 
through by a black X, the international symbol 
of prohibition. A message is written below 
the picture in three languages, English, Span- 
ish, and Cambodian. The sign states, "Fish 
contaminated with mercury. DO NOT EAT." 

Faced with test results from Sudbury Riv-— 
er fish showing levels of mercury higher than 
those established as safe by the federal Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health (DPH), along 
with the Department of Environmental Quality 
Engineering (DEQE), has issued warnings 
against eating fish caught along the river 
from Ashland to its confluence with the Assa-— 
bet River. Of particular concern to the DPH 
are those who regularly fish on the Sudbury 
River in order to supplement their weekly food 
supply. Because many of the fishermen are re- 
cent immigrants from Southeast Asia or from 
Spanish-speaking countries, the decision was 
made to draw up the signs in the three lan- 
guages. 

Mercury has been found in the sediment of 
the river itself as well as in the sediment of 
Sudbury Reservoirs #1 and #2 which are located 
further upstream in Ashland (Framingham). 
Mercury contamination is significant because 
of the metal's potential to be converted by 
bacteria into methylmercury, which moves into 
the food chain and biomagnifies. 

Methylmercury is highly toxic. Children 
are especially sensitive to its toxicity. 
Pregnant women are particularly warned to 
avoid contaminated food because of methylmer- 
cury's tendency to bypass the mother and to 
concentrate in the fetus, causing birth de- 
fects. Toxic effects of methylmercury include 
appetite and weight loss, tremors and severe 
nervous system disorders, as well as liver and 
kidney damage. The disastrous outcome of 
methylmercury poisoning was documented in the 
1950s in the town of Minamata, Japan. From 
1953 to 1960, one hundred eleven people were 
disabled by a strange illness of the nervous 
System. Forty-three of the one hundred eleven 
people died. The cause of the illness was 
eventually traced to the extremely high con- 
centrations of methylmercury (27 parts per 
million) found in fish caught in the Minamata 
Bay and River. These high levels were due to 
the fact that a plastics factory had been dis- 
charging its mercury waste into the Bay in Ja- 
pan. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration has 
set a safe limit for methylmercury in fish to 
one part per million (1 PPM). The average 
levels of mercury in fish caught at the Sud- 


bury River Reservoirs #1 and #2 were 1.2 PPM 
and 1.4 PPM respectively. Although fish 
caught in the river itself had methylmercury 
levels averaging out to less than the FDA lim-— 
it, individual fish did test higher. Conse- 
quently the State decided to request local 
boards of health to post warning signs against 
eating fish taken from the Sudbury River as it 
flows from Ashland to the Assabet. The Lin-— 
coln Board of Health at the request of the 
DEQE has posted signs to this effect on Fair-— 
haven Bay. These signs were placed in the Bay 
by Mike Murphy who works for the Conservation 
Commission. Other towns, including Wayland 
and Sudbury, have also posted signs on the 
Sudbury River. 

The Nyanza industrial complex in Ashland, 
an EPA Superfund hazardous waste site, is be- 
lieved to be the source of the pollution. Ov- 
er a period of sixty years several dye manu- 
facturers occupied the Ashland site. In 1977 
the last of the companies, Nyanza, Inc. de- 
clared bankruptcy. In the dye manufacturing 
process, mercury compounds are used widely. 
Until 1970 large quantities of industrial 
wastewater were discharged into the Sudbury 
River via a small brook. Mercury was present 
in the liquid effluent and in the waste 
sludge. On-site burial of process solid waste 
and bad batches of product further polluted 
the area. In the late 1970s it was estimated 
that 25,000 to 35,000 pounds of mercury re- 
mainéd’jin’ the top foot. of soil at Nyanza. 
Run-off contamination is believed to still 
continue. 

An estimated 15,000 to 50,000 pounds of 
mercury is believed to be held behind the im-— 
poundments of the Sudbury Reservoirs #1 and 
#2. Even more mercury is believed to have 
been transported downstream where it is dis-— 
tributed in sediments along the river. 

Mercury is not eliminated rapidly from 
the body. The half-life of mercury in a human 
(the time required for an average person to 
eliminate one half the amount of methylmercury 
from the body) is seventy to seventy-four 
days. Mercury's half-life in many fish is ap- 
proximately two hundred days. Because of the 
prolonged half-life in fish and because of 
mercury's continued presence in the river, the 
Mass. Dept. of Public Health does not expect 
the levels of methylmercury in Sudbury River 
fish to change for some time. DEQE will con- 
tinue to monitor the fish; and the Sudbury 
Valley Trustees, a private organization, has 
pledged to keep the issue of mercury contamin- 
ation before the public. 


(Material gathered by 
Joan Perera and Palmer Collins) 
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TICK WATCH 


by Ruth Hapgood 


It's been a bad year for ticks. And 
we've been hearing more about tick-borne dis-— 


ease — beware of Rocky Mountain Spotted Fe— 


ver! beware of Babesiosis! beware of that 
new one, Lyme Disease! to the point where 
these eight-legged creepy-crawlies have been 
making us nervous. 

These diseases are more likely to be 
found in coastal areas of Massachusetts, in 
Cape Cod and the islands and around Ipswich, 
rather than in upland Lincoln. As of the sum-— 
mer of 1986, it would be a real fluke to pick 
up any serious tick-borne disease from a Lin- 
coln tick. The disease organisms could con- 
ceivably travel to Lincoln via a small mammal 
or deer, or an infected tick on a bird, but 
it's a far-out chance. On the other hand, 
these diseases are increasing their range and 
are not confined to coastal areas. Lyme Dis-— 
ease in particular is linked with deer and the 
overgrowth of deer herds. And Massachusetts 
cases of Lyme Disease have been reported not 
only from coastal areas but from western Mass— 
achusetts. 

How widespread is Lyme Disease? It has 
been recognized only for a decade but it is 
already the most commonly reported tick-borne 
illness in the U.S. The Center for Disease 
Control listed 226 confirmed cases in 1980, 
599 in 1983, 1498 in 1984. Many states do not 
yet report, and many cases still escape diag- 
nosis, but it seems to occur in most states. 
In our area, 1984 figures give 33 cases for 
Massachusetts, 21 for Rhode Island, 483 for 
Connecticut, 446 for New York, 155 for New 
Jersey. Massachusetts' official count for 
1985 is 64, but the disease only became "re- 
portable" here in mid-85, and this figure is 
thought to be low. 

Lyme Disease is an example of a fascinat— 
ing piece of detective work. Who would have 
thought to put together one person's bad knee, 
another's heart irregularities, one's summer 
flu, and another's odd insect rash as various 
forms of one disease, hanging on from month to 
month and year to year? And then to connect 
this with a forgotten or unknown bite from a 
deer tick larva almost too small to see? 

At first it seemed to be some kind of in- 
fectious arthritis centered around Old Lyme, 
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Connecticut. Two mothers could not believe 
that so many children were getting juvenile 
arthritis for no reason, and in the mid-1970s 
they persuaded public health authorities and 
Yale Medical School researchers to look hard-— 
er. Ten years' hard work on the scientists' 
part revealed that the arthritis, the spread— 
ing tick-bite rash first described in Europe 
in 1909, and the various seemingly unrelated 
ailments that followed were one disease, found 
Spottily through the United States, in Europe 
and in Australia, and now named Lyme Disease. 
It is carried by various ticks, in our area 
the tiny deer tick called Ixodes dammini. 

The tick larvae and nymphal forms feed on 
white-footed mice and other small mammals ; 
adults prefer deer and have followed the deer 
herds from near-extinction some decades ago to 
their present status almost as pests of subur-— 
bia and countryside.* Ixodes dammini is a 
newly identified species of tick found when 
the Harvard School of Public Health research- 
ers were investigating Babesiosis on Nantuck-— 
et, and the name honored Harvard's Dr. Gustav 
Dammin. When the Lyme Disease organism was 
discovered, it too was found to be a new spe- 
cies, a spirochete named Borrelia bergdorferi 
for its discoverer Dr. Willy Burgdorfer of the 
Rocky Mountain Laboratories, National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 

Gradually it became clear that although 
one might be bitten by an infected tick and 
fight off the Lyme Disease, if one got sick 
the succession went as follows. First a deer 
tick bite; then (probably) a spreading rash 
around the bite, along with fever, headache 
and misery. That might be the end of it, but 
if not, a variety of problems including heart 
irregularities and neurological difficulties 
from meningitis to facial paralysis; and then 
or later, arthritis, particularly in a knee 
joint. In other words, an intermittent and 
relapsing disease. 

Lyme Disease appears not to be seriously 
life-threatening but it is unpleasant and de- 
bilitating. The heart problems usually clear 
with antibiotics, but the arthritis can de- 
stroy joints. Lyme Disease can cross the pla- 
cental barrier to affect a fetus. A good sol- 
id round of antibiotics seems to stop it in 
its tracks, at least in early stages. In 
areas where the disease is present, people are 
advised to have their blood checked for anti-’ 
bodies, since the disease can hang on and crop 
up in new forms. . 

Pet owners should be aware that Lyme Dis-— 
ease also affects horses, dogs, and probably 
cats. i 

The two-year cycle of Ixodes dammini 
through mice and deer has made the number and 
good health of the Ipswich deer herd a very 
vexed question. The disease seems often to 
move into a shore area along with deer, and it 
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is possible that getting rid of the deer would 
reduce the amount of Lyme Disease. Meanwhile, 
40% of the residents of Argilla Road near 
Crane's Beach test positive for the disease, 
though few had such a rough time of it as so- 
lar expert Dr. William Shurcliff (as recounted 
in Roger Warner's article in the April Smith- 
sonian this year). ‘ 

Of these tick-borne diseases, the best 
understood and longest-studied is Rocky Moun-— 
tain Spotted Fever. RMSF has never been very 
widespread, although the mortality rate is so 
high it has always been regarded with concern. 
David Garrison remembers how in the days be- 
fore effective antibiotic treatment, he and 
fellow birders looked longingly at the Bitter- 
root Mountains in Montana but didn't dare ex- 
plore them —- too much danger from Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever. And Mary Spindler recalls 
her country childhood in Virginia where they 
had to have a series of three shots every 
spring as protection against the disease. 
There is no commercial vaccine available to- 
day, a sign that antibiotic therapy works bet- 
CeLs 

The disease is rare in Massachusetts, on— 
ly eight confirmed cases of RMSF in 1985, all 
from Cape Cod and the islands. Oklahoma with 
94 cases had the highest incidence, 2.8 cases 
per 100,000 population. North Carolina had 
the highest number of cases, 143. The total 
for the U.S. was 700 reported, 587 confirmed 
in the lab. ‘ 


Our common brown dog tick, Dermacentor 


variabilis, carries the RMSF disease, and lar- 
vae, nymphs, and adults may all be infectious. 
RMSF comes on like any sudden infection with 
fever, headache, and aches and pains. The 
spots, if and when they appear, usually start 
on palms of hands and soles of feet (since 
most other rashes start on the chest, this is 
a useful clue). But since it is possible for 
RMSF to start in many varied ways, it's impor- 
tant that if you have been in tick country 
where RMSF is known to lurk, and you get real- 
ly sick, see your doctor and tell him/her 
where you've been. 

A rather nervous fact about the common 
dog tick is that some have been found with 
Lyme Disease spirochetes in their blood. It 
is not known yet whether they can also trans-— 
mit the disease. 

The third of the tick-borne diseases in 
Our area is Babesiosis, also called Piroplas-— 
mosis, caused by protozoal parasites found all 
around the world. The disease is rare in peo- 
ple, though it is hard to say just how rare, 
because if you have a working spleen and your 
immune system is in good order, you probably 
get only mildly ill with fever and aches and 
pains. The disease is self-limited and goes 
away even without treatment. On the other 
hand, if you don't have a spleen, you might 
prefer not to go to Nantucket or the Vineyard 


or the eastern end of Long Island for your va— 
cation -—- the life-threatening form of this 
disease occurs in people whose spleen has been 
removed or immune system otherwise damaged. 
Then you are looking at complete exchanges of 
blood, and hurry calls to the Center for Dis-— 
ease Control in Atlanta for experimental 
drugs. 

Babesiosis only became "reportable" in 
mid-—1985 in our state, and Massachusetts lists 
only two cases for 1985. However, in places 
where it is endemic, antibodies show up in 
many people's blood. It has been worked on 
Since the late 1960s when the problem was 
studied on Nantucket. The chief mammal carry— 
ing it was the white-footed mouse, and the 
transmitting tick was a new species of deer 
tick, promptly named Ixodes dammini. (This is 
the tick that also carries Lyme Disease, and 
some unfortunate people have gotten both dis-— 
eases at once.) 

Whether a tick is carrying disease organ- 
isms or not, a tick bite can always be a 
source of infection, and ticks need to be re-— 
moved with care both from us and our animals. 
Authorities seem to agree that smothering or 
exasperating the creature with vaseline, rub- 
bing alcohol, or a hot cigarette to make it 
let go is not really reliable, and the best 
way is to get hold of it with needle-nosed 
tweezers as close to the skin as possible and 
pull gently. Pulling gently and slowly in- 
creases the chance of getting all of it out. 

One good thing about ticks is that they 
have to have been feeding on you for hours be- 
fore they inject you with disease-—bearing or- 
ganisms. Thus if you are careful and remove 
them soon (and don't squeeze their juices into 
yourself getting them off) you are probably 
safer. The larvae and nymphs of the deer tick 
are tiny, but if you really look you can see 
them. It does take two, however, to check 
one's back and one's hair -—— thus reviving 
basic primate grooming skills. 

Authorities also advise using a tick re- 
pellent in heavily infested areas. They say 
diethyl toluamide works, and you can find this 
as the chief ingredient of those anti-mosquito 
standbys such as Deet, Off, Muskol, and Cutter 
repellents which our Three-S Pharmacy carries. 
Permanone tick repellent is also recommended 
against I. dammini. 

And don't tough out an undiagnosed ill- 
ness in tick season. See your doctor! 


*Since healthy humans can fight off Lyme Dis-— 
ease and not get sick, it seems likely the 
same is true of healthy deer. Deer who have 
overpopulated an area and overbrowsed their 
habitat become rapidly unhealthy. A herd in 
balance with its environment will be healthi- 
er, better fed, and hence more resistant to 
diseases. Humans as well as the deer them— 
selves should benefit. 
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CONCORD 


For the horse lover, overlooking 
Concord Center -5.73 pastoral 
acres with lovely view, charming 
3BRm house, and a 5 stall barn. 


MLS Exclusive . .. $625,000. 


LINCOLN 


LINCOLN - 


Over 3 rolling wooded acres 
surround this handsome 12 room 
custom Tudor of exceptional 
quality and luxurious detail. 


MLS Exclusive . . $975,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 

LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 0177 
Telephone: 259-9133 
Serving Harvard , Concord Lincoln , Countryside 


LINCOLN - Two exciting New Homes nearly completed; an 11 room Cape 
style home offering 5,000.sq.ft. of charming livingspace 
and a 10 room contemporary/traditional Country French 
home offering over 4,000.sq.ft. of dramatic livingspace. 
Both houses boast 5+ acre sites. MLS $725,000 & $645,000. 


LINCOLN - Two Farrar Pond Village CONDO'S - Hurry ! 
A 3 BRm, 2% bath Townhouse featuring terraced yard, tra- 
ditional decor... pester. MLS». 5297..000.. and 


A 3 BRm, 2 level Townhouse with contemporary flavor, a 
beautiful deck overlooking private lawn and woods.$298,000. 


LINCOLN - Stunning 10 room custom Contemporary offering unique and 
dramatic interior design and a spectacular high-meadow 
setting overlooking Valley Pond. MLS... . $639,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harvard , Concord Lincoln , Countryside 
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Join the Bloodline 


Lincoln Bloodmobile 

Wednesday, October 22 
1:30-7:30 

First Parish Church 


For appointments 
call Joan Perera 
259-8944 


G pe HARVEST DAYS 


I \ od. Saturday, Oct. 11 Sunday, Oct. 12 Monday, Oct. 13 
10:00am-4:00pm 
FARM CRAFTS 
Spinning Cider Pressing Buttermaking 
MUSIC 
Northeast Wind Berkshire Mountain Boys Roger Rosen 
AND MORE... 
Refreshments Hayrides Produce Vegetable Judging 
Adults: $4.00/M Children: $2.00/M 
$5.00/NM $3.00/ NM 


Drumlin Farm 
South Great Road 14 
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: Lincoln, MA 01773 
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A TOUCH OF THE IRON 


by Susan Hoben 


I have just finished ironing my shirt 
that needs ironing - again. Naturally in the 
course of weekly laundry I often touch up sev— 
eral shirts with an iron. Occasionally I even 
completely press some cotton shirt, purchased 
in a careless and comfort-seeking moment, when 
the feel of the fabric overrides concern about 
wrinkles. But the shirt that needs ironing is 
unique. You see, I happen to own it particu- 
larly because it does need ironing. nd no 
shirt I have ever encountered needs ironing so 
much. 

Ironing is a reflective job. The warm, 
clean smell of steaming cloth and the caress 
of the circling iron, following the form of 
the garment's owner as it leaves a wake of 
smoothness, encourage thoughtfulness. I like 
ironing. 

In this I am very different from my moth— 
er. She was raised to expect that laundry — 
and ironing -- was the province of a laundress 
who, once or twice a week, arrived and took 
complete charge of the basement and _ the 
clotheslines in the back yard. Fortunately for 
her, she inherited Rosie from her own mother 
and managed to keep her (or be kept by her) 
until the advent of automatic dryers and per- 
manent press clothing. Even today, mother 
does not iron except in desperate circum-— 
stances. She maintains she does not know how. 

The summer after I graduated from high 
school, Rosie, a firm realist, marched me down 
to her basement domain and announced that I 
was going to learn to iron my own clothes be-— 
fore I took off for college in the fall. She 
Started me off with the basics: flattening a 
handkerchief and a dishtowel without ironing 
wrinkles into them; moved on to the rudiments 
of ruffles and gathers; and then released me 
to fend for myself. 

Years later, in Africa, a maidservant 
gave me a postgraduate course in men's shirts. 
Mother remains impressed with my accomplish- 
ments. When I go home to visit, she has al- 
ways saved a few odd pieces of ironing for me 
to do. 

That is why she gave me the shirt -in 
question last fall. She pulled it from her 
closet, a simple, delicate embroidered lawn 
blouse, a promise of coolness and elegance ev— 
en in desert heat, and said, "Here, you take 
this. I'd keep it, but it needs ironing." 

It did indeed need ironing. It hung 
rumpled and drooping on its hanger, as if it 
had been jammed, neglected in the back of the 
closet. Remembering several very hot places I 
had been in recently, I accepted happily. I 
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proceeded to iron the shirt and stuck it into 
my suitcase to take home. 

When I unpacked it, several days later, 
it had picked up wrinkles in transit, so I 
ironed them out before I hung it in my closet. 

It spent the rest of the winter there, as 
gauzy garments are wont to do. With spring 
came an invitation to spend two weeks in Egypt 
-—- the cool, light blouse seemed just the 
thing for looking cool in case of heat. So I 
hauled it out. It had a severe case of sags 
and wrinkles, but I pressed it, folded it 
very, very carefully, and laid it flat in the 
bottom of my suitcase. 

It stayed there for three weeks. April 
in Cairo is an unpredictable month -- it never 
got hot enough to warrant wearing such a wisp. 
Naturally, after such a long time, it came out 
crumpled. 

Still, with summer approaching, before 
putting it away I thought I had better give it 
a press again. This time I starched it ever 
so lightly, in hopes that it will stand up 
better to the rigors of hanging in a closet. 

pee OupYOUm See mil Cais. cindeed) a shirts that 
needs ironing. 

Some day, maybe, I will even wear it. 


(a a i en a a ee | 
| Country Squire 
Luncheonette 


' LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS | 
| (at the Texaco station) 
| a 


Breakfast and Lunch 


IN THE MAILBOX 
Dear Editors: 


Bouquets to the gardener that beautifies the 
"big tree" in North Lincoln. How pleasant 

this summer to drive down Bedford Road on the 
way to work and pass the white and yellow 
circular garden. 


I read in your magazine about the decorations 
on Halloween and am glad this is a tree for 
all seasons. 


Sincerely, 


An Appreciative Gardener 
Pi 
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FALL OFFERINGS ~ 


CUSTOM BUILT TUDOR 
IN HIGHLY DESIRED FARRAR POND AREA 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 9 ROOM, 2 CAR GARAGE HOME 
FEATURING A LARGE MODERN KITCHEN 
MUST SEE TO APPRECIATE TRUE VALUE 
$450,000. 


LUXURIOUS CONTEMPORARY 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 9 ROOM HOME 
RELAX IN LARGE MASTER BEDROOM 
WITH JACUZZI, FIREPLACE & BALCONY 
OVERLOOKING 2 STORY CONSERVATORY ON PRIVATE LOT 
S99 ON Ue 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoin Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 « 369-1250 


IN LINCOLN 


CHARMING COLONIAL 
THIS 4 BEDROOM, 2 BATH HOME 
IS A HANDY MAN'S DREAM 
GREAT APARTMENT POTENTIAL 
PRIVATELY LOCATED 
$290,000. 


ELEGANCE AND CHARM 
NEW HOME CONDITION 


FEATURING A MODERN KITCHEN 
WONDERFUL VIEWS FROM EVERY WINDOW 
~ O20 7,000. 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 « 369-1250 
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Lincoln housing plan 


The town of Lincoln is full of 
Druids. The people there worship 
trees. You cannot turn around 
without walking into a trunk or 
branch. 

This is good. What is maybe 
not so good is that there are some 
people in Lincoln, as in all sub- 
urbs, who love trees and open 
space so much that they do not 
think the greenery can coexist 
with other life forms, such as peo- 
ple who make less money than 
they do. 

Time and again, progressive 
citizens in Lincoln have tried to 
add more low- and moderate-in- 
come housing to the 125 cooperat- 
ive apartments built 10 years ago. 
Such efforts are not warmly greet- 
ed. 

The median home price last 
year in Lincoln was $260,000, 
compared to $145,000 in the Bos- 
ton area. Lincoln, as other sub- 
urbs, is beyond the reach not only 
of the traditionally ill-housed, but 
also town workers, many young 
couples and the offspring of local 
residents. Many suburbs are now 
discussing this state of affairs; 
Lincoln has been agonizing over it 
for at least 20 years. 

Now, Lincoln has a chance not 
only to provide that badly needed 
housing, but to do so in such a 
way that other suburbs might 
copy should any of them be strick- 
en with a rare attack of con- 
science or by the state’s withhold- 
ing of discretionary money as 
punishment for not building affor- 
dable housing. 

In the last few months, the 
town’s planning board, selectmen, 
housing commission, conserva- 
tion commission and assorted 
task forces have done an extraor- 
dinary job of creating a plan for 47 
acres of hilly, wooded land in 
North Lincoln on the border of 
Massport’s Hanscom Field. 
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A private developer would be 
allowed to develop 16 acres for 
commercial use. Town officials 
say the few families living there 
now want to sell because they feel 
isolated from the rest of Lincoln 
and are tired of looking at the air- 
port and listening to its noise. 

On the other slope of the hill 
are the remaining 31 acres, shield- 
ed visually from the airport and 
lying outside the heavier noise 
contours of small business jets 
and helicopters. Lincoln would 
buy this land and hire a developer 
to work through state subsidy pro- 
grams and build 120 units of low-, 


moderate- and market-income. 


homes. 

Together, the town and com- 
mercial developer would create a 
buffer of green space between the 
developments and Minuteman Na- 
tional Historic Park. The commer- 
cial developer would finance a pro- 
posed road realignment to ease 
traffic problems and also would 
help the town buy the 3] acres. 

The town needs an easement 
from Massport to realign the road, 
but, so far, Massport refuses to 
support Lincoln’s plan. It insists 
no housing should be built that 
close to an airport. The proposed 
housing would be subjected not to 
the noise of business jets and heli- 
copters, but to the overhead train- 
ing flights of 83,000 single-engine 
aircraft a year. 


Proponents intend to build 
sound-proof housing and to note 
in the deeds to each buyer that 
such noise exists. One Massport 
board member says the deeds ‘‘are 
a step forward.” 


Critics both at Massport and in 
Lincoln worry that the housing 
will be isolated, 2.8 miles from the 
center of town. One Massport 
source wonders if ‘it’s an attempt 
to keep them out of sight, out of 
mind, so the basic character of the 
town won't be sullied by them.” 


At a special town meeting last 
Monday, one resident said, ‘The 
town has to live up to its responsi- 
bility to help provide affordable 
housing, but not by sacrificing the 
full integration of all who live in 
the town into the tota! Ufe of the 
town.” 

Rosamond DeLori, the plan- 
ning board member who's calling 
signals on this effort, contends 
this is a rare opportunity for the 
town to do something substantive 
for those who need housing. Yes, 
she says, there are other sites, five 
of them owned by the town, none 
of them as large as the one in 
North Lincoln and all of them “‘po- 
litically more sensitive.” That’s a 
nice way of saying that the neigh- 
bors would raise holy hell should 
low and moderate-income housing 
be proposed. 

The North Lincoln proposal is 
not perfect, and neither is the po- 
litical world we inhabit, but the 
proposal is better than the usual 
alternative, which is nothing. 

That special town meeting 
gave proponents more than the 
two-thirds vote they needed by ap- 
proving the land sale 306-28: But 
some of those affirmative votes 
were not for housing; they were 
for giving Lincoln local control of 
the land. 

This fall, when all the plans 
are in place, Lincoln's citizens 
could turn around and vote down 
this imaginative housing propos- 
al. You know, get some more green 
space for this community of 5000 
living on almost 15 square miles. 

If Lincoln so fails in its local 
and regional responsibility, then 
maybe it’s time for the media to 
wake up to ours and give Lincoln 
and other suburbs the kind of at- 
tention we gave Southie and 
Charlestown when those commu- 
nities resisted school desegrega- 
tion. 


Alan Lupo is an author and 
journalist in Winthrop. 
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ABOUT HOUSING PLANS 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


Can any thoughtful resident of Lincoln 
not be concerned by the unreal increase in 
property costs here and in the Boston area in 
the last five years? Surely the Town must 
find some way to preserve the diversity in its 
population that has historically been a major 
source of its strength. Our planners have 
worked hard on the problem, and this year vot-— 
ers are once more involved in decisions on a 
newly proposed project. 

We are being watched as we struggle to do 
the right thing. Globe columnist Alan Lupo 
(whose article is reproduced herein) is one of 
those watchers speaking to people out there 
with love/hate feelings for Lincoln. The out- 
siders love to bask in Pierce Park and climb 
Mt. Misery and ski our trails, but they hate 
us for living here among the woods and pas- 
tures. Mr. Lupo may be sensitive to the di- 
lemma confronting townspeople who truly love 
the land and who sincerely want to respond to 
social needs, but his column reflects very 
little of such understanding. 

Mr. Lupo misrepresents Lincoln's recent 
deliberations over land use, calling the situ- 
ation a conflict between over-—income snobs and 
progressive citizens dedicated to increasing 
the town's economic diversity. His glib in- 
terpretation of the Town Meeting votes on pro- 
posals to develop Umbrello land shows his ig- 
norance of the real issues. People who know 
Lincoln realize that the neighborhood compris-— 
ing South Great Road, Old Sudbury Road, and 
Tower Road is not at all the location of the 
big money in town. To the contrary, the 
neighborhood is one with many moderate income 
families, and it was the strong and cohesive 
dissent of a number of those families which 
influenced voters on two occasions to reject 
intensive development of the farm land that 
was loved and that decades of children had en- 
joyed as their open space. 

The town at large respected the feelings 
of the opponents of development in the Umbrel- 
lo neighborhood. It may well be that one or 
the other of the two proposals for housing 
projects would have better favored preserva— 
tion of open space than private development, 
but that was not the perception of the neigh- 
borhood opponents: at the time. What the vot- 


ers specifically rejected twice was an in- 
crease in population density at that location,’ 
and the reaction would most certainly have 
been the same if the proposed projects had 
been one for millionaires rather than for mod- 
erate income residents. 

Mr. Lupo goes on to down play the remark-— 
able success of Lincoln Woods by talking about 
"20 years of agonizing" over how to accommo- 
date town workers and young couples. The fact 
is that Lincoln faced its problems and gave 
townspeople first choice in applying for space 
in Lincoln Woods when it was opened in 1976. 
The project has been enormously successful, so 
much so that it is not now able to meet in-— 
creased demands, and another housing opportun- 
ity must be considered. The question needing 
an answer is where?, not what?. 

The McHugh land is very attractive for a 
development because it is located outside an 
extensive neighborhood and is therefore less 
likely to be considered as someone's favorite 
woodland area. However, the parcel has its 
share of problems as a housing site that the 
town must consider carefully. It could be a 
combination of these problems that would lead 
to a Town Meeting rejection (which, of course, 
Mr. Lupo would label snobbism). 

Noise from airplanes is one such factor, 
as is the opposition from the Hanscom Field 
Advisory Commission. Another problem is the 
distance from the area to stores, banks, and 
offices in the absence of public transporta-— 
tion within Lincoln or to shopping areas in 
adjacent towns. Unlike the convenience of the 
Lincoln Woods site, the location of the pro- 
posed project could present problems in run- 
ning errands for a one-car (or a no-car) 
household. A further issue is the intent to 
make development contingent upon commercial 
rather than retail zoning of an area with ex- 
isting moderate income homes. Some will feel 
that an office park offers little positive to 
the life of the town other than the revenues 
to sustain the development, while it generates 
traffic in an area that is already experienc- 
ing growth. Others might look for some use of 
the sixteen acres that would directly benefit 
a housing project, such as a recreational 
field or a convenience store. (And some may 
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Beef: 50 lb. boxes, containing 
assortment of steaks, roasts, 
hamburger, stewing meat. Box 
occupies 1 shelf of upright 
freezer. $2.80 per lb. 


Pork: by the side, about 60 lbs.; 
occupies 1 shelf of upright 
freezer. Bacon & ham smoked 
slight extra charge. $1.45 per 
lb. hanging weight. 


Lamb: whole, from 45 to 50 lbs. 
of meat. Custom cut; occupies 
1 shelf of upright freezer. 
$2.70 per lb. dressed weight. 


Hamburger: 10 lb. lot, each lb. 
wrapped separately. Diet-lean, 
containing prime cuts. Lot is 
size of 2 bread loaves. $27.00 
per lot. 


All orders double- 
Bs wrapped, flash frozen. 
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feel the entire 47 acres should go commer—- 
cial.) 

Lincoln's planners have asserted our 
"keen awareness of Lincoln's metropolitan set— 
ting and the regional need for food, water, 
and outdoor recreation, as well as for jobs 
and housing" (Open Space Plan Report, 1977). 
We have moved slowly in developing our land 
because of our appreciation of our precious 
heritage. We should not feel guilty about 
that. However, the time has come to deal with 
the local housing shortage and to meet the de- 
mands the state has placed upon the town. 
This fall's Special Town Meeting will afford 
an important opportunity to take a step in 
that direction. 

If voters endorse the latest housing pro- 
posal, a good many of the town's board members 
will breathe a big sigh of relief. Commit-— 
ments will have been honored. At least some 
people with Lincoln connections will be able 
to find housing in town. The schools may get 
a beneficial increase in enrollment. Mr. Lupo 
will have to look for something else to criti- 
cize. And if the proposal is voted down... 
Well, let's not think about that until Novem- 
ber! 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 


Open 7 days including 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


NOTEWORTHY LOCALS 


In the September issue of Country Jour- 
nal, there's a nicely turned article explain- 


ing many whys and wherefores of a place in 
Gloucestershire, England, that preserves rare 
farm animal breeds. But you don't have to go 
all the way over there to see them; many rep-— 
resentatives you'll find right here in town, 
Over at Codman Community Farms (CCF). Take 
this page with you and you won't even need 
spoken introductions. 

The largest is Lena, a white and black 
Lineback cow. Majestically--and firmly-~she 
rules the pastures and the barns. With curled 
horns, long white face with black velvet hori- 
zontal ears and black velvet powder puff nose, 
she looks the perfect model for a Jack and The 
Beanstalk illustration. Except she's young 
(for a cow), healthy, and about to produce a 
Calf. Which makes her look downright vast. 
We guess her weight to be about 1,530 pounds. 

Linebacks (probably so called because of 
the long white line sweeping from the neck 
down to the tail) came over from England in 
ships way back when, and the breed is a rare 
old one over there, too. They are dual pur- 
pose animals, meaning they can serve either 
meat or dairy needs. Most of the breeds you 
see today are highly specialized—Holsteins 
over at Verrill Farm for milk, the Black Angus 
on Page Road and the Herefords on Silver Hill 
for meat. But our ancestors wanted to have 
their milk and eat it too; hence their inter- 
est in dual purpose varieties. 

Lena looks dairy; her ridgepole hipbones 
undulate as she slowly sashays down along the 
fence line into the far side pasture. She 
Pate comscGre trom Plimouth Plantation in a 
trade; they had lots of Linebacks (so has 
Sturbridge Village, from whence came the bull 
that put Lena into her interesting condition), 
but no Kerrys. CCF had a Kerry-—hence the 
trade. 

The Tamworths, even though they're merely 
pigs, might make you do a double take. 
They're taller than any of the Three Little 
Pigs, about three feet high from rear hock to 
top of hip. And they are a glorious red-gold, 
and downright hairy--qualities most visible 
and appreciable on a dry autumn day, mind you. 
Greta and Inga arrived in May of last year as 
gilts, which is the proper term for pig maid— 
ens. 

In which state they are no longer, Ru- 
dolph having stayed the summer, lost weight 
(he's now down to a svelte 500 pounds) and 
generally done his job. Rudolph is also a 
Tamworth, also red-gold, and if you've never 
sorted out tusks from teeth, do go have a 
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peek. 

Greta and Inga may produce anywhere from 
nine to thirteen offspring each. Thus they 
bridge the gap between wild boars, who give 
birth to only five or six, and the pink-—white 
variety that's now the work pig of U.S. farms. 
These last have been bred to reproduce prolif-— 
ically, from ten to twelve, and occasionally, 
I'metold, pop out as many as fifteen. 

Tamworths are good foragers and the dis- 
tinctive coloring, the story goes, comes from 
one animal some 400 years ago out of Barbados 
or perhaps India. Evidently records of this 
fellow exist. The breed fell from favor in 
the nineteenth century, perhaps because it was 
too lean, a circumstance that today just bog-— 
gles the mind. Back then the consumer inter- 
est was lard. Thus the farmer's interest was 
sows that could churn out vast numbers of off- 
spring, all of whom could be easily feed lot 
managed. So the foraging trait became unim— 
portant. 

But for a New England farm with marginal 
soils and rocky pasture, that trait becomes 
important again. It's one of the reasons for 
the presence at CCF of the Belted Galloway 
cattle, or, as a delighted child shouted, 
"Oreo cows!'"' You'll see more of these around 
than you will Linebacks—-the Lincoln residents 
come from New Hampshire where several farms 
raise them exclusively. 

In the Country Journal article there's a 
picture of what could be Dolly's sister. Dol- 
ly is a trim litle black pure-bred registered 
Dexter, with lovely sweeping classic black 
horns, another fairy tale illustration. Right 
now she has a small bull calf at her side 
(he's the only animal Queen Lena will permit 
to approach, let alone feed alongside) and 
even though she's due to calve again in Febru— 
ary, she weighs only about 650 pounds. She's 
a miniature-——a rare breed that had many devo- 
tees in centuries past--particularly farm 
wives, who found her size to their liking. 
She gives good quantities of milk, and is an- 
other example of a dual breed. There are only 
about 2,500 Dexters registered-—but the num-— 
bers are growing because these animals don't 
need enormous pastures or heavy graining, and 
are thus perfect for a small farm or home- 
stead. 

Rarest of all are the two Milking Devons 
at CCF-—Pringles, a heifer, and Buckwheat, a 
young bull. Last year in all of North America 
only fifteen were registered; we have two of 
them right here in Lincoln. The breed is ex- 
tinct in its native England. 

And we hope to have more right here in 
Lincoln; Pringles and Buckwheat, both the col- 
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At DeCordova Museum 
The Paul J. Cronin Memorial Lectures 
"Electronic Strobe Photography" 

Dr. Harold Edgerton, Professor Emeritus, MIT 
Friday, September 26, 8 PM 
Admission $7.00 members; $8.00 non-members 
Dr. Edgerton has earned international recognition 
for his achievements in the related fields of 
stroboscopy and ultra-high speed photography. 


Come See How 
Much We Have 
To Offer! 


Tues.-Sat. 10 to 5 


21 walden st. 
concord center 


pe n69-2597 
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or of polished cherry, will be turned out to— 
gether in December and if all goes well, 
she'll calve in early September. Devon milk 
ranks somewhere between Jersey and Guernsey 
(which is to say downright wonderful) and is, 
I'm told, where Devonshire clotted cream came 
from. 

Last on the list to salute, but the first 
minor breed to come to CCF is Dorothy, a Beef 
Devon. She is long, horned, mahogany brown, 
and possessed of a somewhat grumpy disposi- 
tion, perhaps because she came to uS over— 
weight and a trifle elderly for a heifer. She 
was slimmed (not enough, according to various 
experts), then bred (by way of Sturbridge Vil- 
lage), whereupon she produced a daughter, Jo— 
sephine. The salient traits of her breed are 
obvious: poor milk production, limited forag- 
ing ability, and very large meaty hindquar- 
ters. Oh yes, and she follows well. 

The Country Journal article concentrates 
on long-range, philosophical reasons for pre- 
serving the genetic diversity these animals 
provide, even raises the flag for husbandry 
and posterity. While all those elements are 
present at the junction of Codman Road and 
Lincoln Road, the main reason for the lineup 
I've just described is a little more down to 


earth. It's Yankee practicality. The minor 
breeds, with their abilities to forage and 
scrounge and thrive, use the thin soil well, 
make do, live with frugality--they fit here 
perfectly. 
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Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wonzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 


CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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NAUTICAL 
BUT NICE 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


Many expressions in ordinary conversation 
today came from farming - though few of us are 
_ farmers - and many, too, from seafaring, 
though most of us have swallowed the anchor. 
I clear the decks temporarily of future essays 
on horses, dogs, possible hogs, trim ship and 
head out through the largely uncharted waters 
of nautical expressions. I hope things stay 
/- om an even keel and the editors do not rock 
_ the boat. 

This started months back when I was dis-— 
| cussing classes of metaphors with Paul Street- 
, en of BU, a man whose jib I like the cut of. 
He mentioned that seafaring might be a good 
port in a storm. My inspiration picked up, 
_ however, when my part-time secretary at MIT 
_told me that the department was running a 
_ tight ship on xeroxing. I got steamed up and 
thought that gave me a chance to put my oar 
| in. eeeaneOrc shandge t'1) try to stay on 
_ course rather than sail too close to the wind 

or get all tied up in knots. 

The class of expressions has a predomin- 
| antly meteorological quality: vide plain or 
clear sailing vs. high seas when it pays to 
Shorten sail, as Dutch banks are reported in 
the press to be doing, or battening down the 
hatches, lashing the tiller, and being swept 
along by the current. 
| There is a good class. When the sun is 
over the yard-arm, or better when the hook is 
down in snug harbor, it is pleasant to get 
| three sheets to the wind before deep-sixing 
the empties that accumulated from stern to 
stern. 
Incidentally, 


myiawire.. Mrs. S. M. (for 
_Malaprop) K., likes to hoist the haddocks and 
_ batten down the hatches. Pipe her over the 
| side. 
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POETRY 


We Find Our Way by Ourselves 
by Joan Shambaugh 


We find a new place house with beds 
blue walls white tufted bedspreads 
path to the sea in sun 
on the water 
across it 
long green pines on far spit 
sunpath bends round it off 
into sky and it 
across long green-wet grass 
to sand-road with the whole 
bottom of foot 
warms and dusts my foot 
to the: bay. for toes = 
we visit old brown house desolate 
shadowy boards echo corner empty 
daughter invites us for tea with 
baby child 
takes lime out of my glass 
rollicking 
and toast with Hildie 
with blueberries 
round piles of gray soft ice cream 
deep gray shadows round the bottoms 
mounds pile up across the west bay 
over old house bigger bigger 
loud noisy full 
they let go their tears all night 
we get drenched run home from the 
beach fire in old fireplace glows warm beach 
orange-yellow wood from the woodbox 


the darling eye deep darling archaic one 
shadow love comes to be with me 
on my long road home 


a gelding rose colored comes prancing 
in the water - ears pinned down 
band-aided not to hear old voices whisperings 
a circle red round blue and yellow 
within a circle 
within a circle 
eye comes back then yellow 
lite the yellow lite comes again 
a great beam down into it then 
the darling eye emersed in 
shadowy soft yellow lite - 


those white full abundant 
above me all the way home bursting 
breath by breath 
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WINDOW TREATMENTS _ | 


CONCORD 
9 Walden Street 
Concord, MA 01742 
(617) 369-3692 


259-8034 259-9794 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIRS & CHARTER BUSES 
RUBBISH REMOVAL 


LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS. 
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CHINA, GIEASS &:GIETS 


WELLESLEY 
84 Central Street 
Wellesley, MA 02181 
(617) 237-1210 


GOING THROUGH CUSTOMS, USSR 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
GOING THROUGH CUSTOMS, USSR 
JUNE 24, 1986 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


Suddenly she's unzipping my bags, pulling 
apart my clothes and packages, they're scat-— 
tered all over the counter, what did you buy 
she asks sternly, oh, beautiful art books from 
the Hermitage and Russian Museum, lacquered 
pins with miniature troikas, records of Tchai- 
kovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Rachmaninoff, marvel-— 
ous matryoshka dolls, wooden bowls and spoons 
painted red and gold, decorated boxes, a tiny 
Samovar, and what are all these papers, oh, my 
Chopin music, I thought I might get a chance 
to play at the hotel, and some of my poems I 
brought to show my friends, oh, so you're a 
WRITER, she says, looking at me more closely 
now, yes, well no, I'm really a Psychologist, 
I taught at a college, but I also write poems, 
her expression has gotten very serious, I re- 
alize she's in earnest now, this is it, my 
heart starts pounding, she opens my diary, 
Starts leafing through, my stomach turns over, 
what if she finds, what's this she barks, 
about Stalin, oh, we went from Tblisi to visit 
his house and museum in Gori, a fascinating 
museum, and what other cities did you visit, 
Moscow, Vladimir, Suzdal, Leningrad, she's go- 
ing through my paperbacks now, Tolstoy, Gogol, 
Chekhov, they're OK, but uh oh, here's my 
Sholom Aleichem, he grew up in the Ukraine, 
but what if she's an anti-Semite, now she's 
rifling through my address book, did you visit 
anyone in the Soviet Union, her eyes narrow, 
but no, I stayed on my Intourist tour with my 
college friends, and, piercingly, what are 
your impressions of the Soviet Union, oh, I 
loved it, it's krassiva, a beautiful country, 
krassiva, and I mean it, it is, the glorious 
Bolshoi, the shimmering fountains at Peter's 
summer palace, Repin's painting of the poor 
Volga Boatmen, the marvelous melodies of Eu- 
geny Onyegin, Catherine's golden palaces and 
Carriages, the sweet blyinis and slippery cav- 
iar at Tblisi, the silver samovars, Nesterov's 
painting of the gentlewomen with the flaming 
tapers, the mysterious walk through the white 
birch trees at Tolstoy's Yasnaya Polyana, the 
dark red sunset at Suzdal, she finally ges-— 
tures at me with a wave of her thick arm, go, 
gO, yes, spassiba, thank you, spassiba, I res-— 
cue my shreds and papers, retrieve my wallet 
and photos of my husband and daughters, which 
have been tossed out like lost matryoshka 
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dolls, I continue on, clutching my Russian Vi- 
sa and my American Passport, my knees are 
shaking, I finally get through the last gate, 
my heart's still pounding, my friends surround 
me, revive me with chocolate and Pepsi, yes, 
they have Pepsi in Russia, even though I'm an 
atheist, I thank God she never noticed what I 
wrote in my diary, about my father's cousin, 
Maxim Litvinov, born Meyer Wallach in Bialy- 
stok, Lenin's right-hand man, Moscow's great 
Ambassador to England and the United States, 
to President Roosevelt himself, who fought 
against Fascism with all his might, until he 
got busted by Stalin, how all his associates 
were liquidated by Stalin's henchmen, how he, 
Maxim Litvinov himself, had to sleep with a 
packed suitcase under his bed in Moscow, lest 
he be exiled to the Gulag in Siberia, how his 
great-grandson, Pavel Litvinov, had to defect 
to the USA for demonstrating in Pushkin 
Square, I breathe the fresh air, I run up the 
Stairs to my plane to the West, I've gotten 
through Customs. Dosvidanyah! Goodbye! Dos-— 
vidanyah! 
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FABULOUS! New state of the art con- 
temporary, designed and constructed 
with superb attention to detail. 
Top Lincoln location offers pond 
view and wonderful spaces! First 
floor Master Suite, Hot Tub Room 
and more! 

$625,000 MLS Exclusive 


LINCOLN 


CHEERY AND SUNNY! A secluded patio 
and expansive lawns enhance the 
private grounds of this attractive 
and well maintained Cape. 7+ rooms, 
2 fireplaces, porch and recreation 
room make this the best value in 
town. 


$235,000 MLS Exclusive 


FARRAR POND VILLAGE LINCOLN - Enjoy the finest of country living year-round 
in this deluxe townhouse. Tennis, boating, pond rights, 
cross country skiing and security! 3 spacious bedrooms, 
24 baths. Walk out patio with lovely woodland views. 


$295,000 MLS Exclusive 
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Shella Harding, G.R.I. 

W. Robert Pearmain, G.R.I. 
Carol. Mankowich 

Gloria Dobrein 

Arlene M. Bucci 


Nine Lewis Street e Lincoln, MA 01773 


443-5299 
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LIBRARY RENOVATION 


You bet. 


Gotta get a Gund? 

The Library Building Committee has thor- 
oughly enjoyed working with the firm of Graham 
Gund Associates to design a new library build- 
ing. Their creativity and design flair have 
turned the abstract square footage of library 
functions into livable space for library pa- 
trons and staff alike. The new library, if 
approved by the November 1st Special Town 
Meeting, will be as distinctive and distin- 
guished as the original building, a welcome 
meeting place at the center of Lincoln life. 

For over a year the Library Space Commit- 
tee analyzed and assessed library needs. All 
kinds of groups, from young mothers to the 
Council on Aging, were invited to make sugges— 
tions. All functions of book handling were 
examined to determine space requirements for 
the present and the foreseeable future, as 
well as for the many types of programs and ac— 
GeveeLeswat. the vlibrary. Many town boards 
were consulted in order to coordinate histori- 
cal, financial, educational, and aesthetic in- 
terests. What has been so exciting for the 
Building Committee has been witnessing the 
process by which all these different needs and 
ideas have been translated into a unified 
building, one that preserves the beginning in 
1884, and at the same time provides an equally 
appropriate building for 1986 and beyond. 

In September and October the Library 
Building Committee and the Trustees are look- 
ing forward to presenting this plan to the 
town at several small meetings using drawings 
and a model. There should be ample time for 
questions and they are eager to hear from res— 
idents. Please check the local paper or the 
Library Bulletin Board for dates and places. 


Library Building Committee 


FALL SPECIALS 


WINDOW QUILT 
INSULATING SHADES 


* Eliminate up to 79% heat loss 

* Fits any size window/skylight/slidin 
glass door. 4 7 

* Light filtering & room darkening styles. 

* Pay for themselves in energy savings 
in3 to 5 years. 


25% off 


ee 25% off 
INSULATING PLEATED SHADES 


* Soft, Finely Textured + Superior Energy 
i Fabric : Efficiency 
New Designer Colors * Superior Pleat 
* Privacy Fabric Retention 
* Wide Range Of Sizes _ * Non-fraying Edges 
* No Seams Or Visible 
Holes 


GRABER 

VERTICAL BLINDS 
& 

PLEATED SHADES 


* 10 Year warranty on Graber G-71 head rail 
* Vertical blind widths up to 191” 


PANELAIR 15% off 


INTERIOR STORM WINDOWS 


Up to 3 times as efficient as outside storm windows. 

* Reduce cold air infiltration over 92% vs. 35% 
reduction by conventional storm windows 

* Custom-fitted to your windows. They're attractive, 
with white or brown enamel finish frames. 

* Easy to install, easy to remove for cleaning. 

* For use with or without existing outside 

storm windows. 


***All products delivered in approximately 22-3 weeks. 
We measure and install. Sale ends September 25, 1986. 


= Commercial Quotes Available 
=—=N=RGY UNLIMIT=D 
ae OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 


ROUTE 20, WAYLAND VILLAGE 
WAYLAND, MA (next to Heartland) 
(617) 358-7358 
Mon.-Thurs. 9:30-5:30, Fri. 9:30-8, Sat. 9°30-5 
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NEXUS 


The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
Hair Fashions 

will advise you 

on which 


NE*US Shampoo 
is right for you. 


Formulated for the 80’s by puss 
4 0 


Country 
Hair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 
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FOR AN APPOINTMENT, 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
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ARE THE 
ICE CUBES 
COOKED? 


by Betty Smith 


Yes, are the ice cubes cooked? 

I have a pet peeve —- opening the freezer 
and finding no ice cubes or only soggy ones. 
The fact is that kids - along with a few other 
people I won't mention - have a tough time 
lifting plastic ice cube trays and sliding 
them under a cold water faucet. Surely it 
isn't always someone else's turn. Another 
problem bothers me. Use all but one cube so 
you won't have to fill the tray. That's like 
eating all but the last brownie so you won't 
have to wash the pan. 

Last July we arrived at a dinner party on 
time (Lincoln is known to be late), along with 
another couple. The hostess said to one of 
the men, "Why don't you mix the drinks?" Gar-— 
licky smells were filling the kitchen and the 
bread was covered on the counter but where 
were the ice cubes in the refrig? "Oh, I'm 
sorry, just didn't get around to making any. 
Could you run down to Donelans?" 

As he tells the story, ''Just as I cruised 
through Donelan's parking lot to get out of my 
car in the reserved space for handicapped 
parking, the lights went out. Next Nine Acre 
Corner and with the wine and beer around sure— 
ly they'd have ice? I barreled down 117 hop- 
ing the lights would be on green but not a car 
was parked in front of the store. Now the 
pursuit headed toward Concord center. Would 
Peppemotop) & Shop or Concord Ice at 8:15? 
When I arrived back in Lincoln the guests had 
finished the salad." 

The next time I hear the rumbling of an 
ice maker I may wish I had one but I will re- 
member the time the machine went on the fritz 
in my Boston apartment on a Sunday. A deci- 
sion had to be made what to do when the ice 
came tumbling out the refrig door. The heat 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 10 $1 STORE 


FALL VALUE DAYS 


Get Ready For Winter 
Clean Up and Fix Up 


Rakes, leaf bags, 
window Insulation, 
plastic storm windows 


Housewares - Hardware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. 
Except Thur. 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-901 1 


COME, MAKE FRIENDS, NOW, 
WITH THOREAU TENNIS 
Get set for the season. We're mixing & 
matching folks into groups for lessons, 
teams or “just for fun” play — any level or 
age, day, evening & w/e. 
Talk with our friendly Pro Staff. There 
are SO MANY PROGRAMS available. If 


you aren't sure of your level, we'll hit a 


few balls with you, and chat over 
coffee. 


CALL 369-7349, or VISIT THE CLUB, 


opeN 7am-1 1pm 


1045 Old Marlboro Rd., Concord 
By Sanborn School 


Babysitting in school hours. Many Mem’ship Choices. 
Special Groups for working players. Great Jr. Programs. 
Ask us about our new, thrifty Night Owl Special. 


LET THOREAU BE YOUR PARTNER IN PLAYING 
GREAT TENNIS 
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~LOW MAINTENANCE” 


ON ACHIEVING A "'LOW MAINTENANCE" 


A real estate broker once told me that at 
least he knew what men wanted when it came to 
a house; it had to have a lawn small enough 
for his wife to mow. Well, for my part as fe- 
male, the fantasy is to have a garden that's 
not dependent on slave labor -- that is, my 
own. Oh, I'm reasonably content with my pres-— 
ent one, and that's the truth; for one thing, 
I enjoy seeing it from the kitchen sink. And 
even at its worst, it has a way of communicat-— 
ing to me that it could improve in exact ratio 
to the attention it's given. Fair enough -—- 
but is there honestly such a thing as a "low 
maintenance" garden? 

Views of other gardens have always been, 
for me, the breath-of-life, the shot-in-the- 
arm. Such three-dimensional views, both good 
and less good, are springboards for thought; 
and when finding the chance to sneak off and 
see one, I justify the trip as ''educational.'' 

Earlier this year, in Portland, Oregon, I 
had the opportunity to visit the Japanese Gar- 
dens, open to all. Any visitor to the North- 
west would do well, if given the choice, to 
skip the overly publicized and sadly over-used 
Japanese Gardens in San Francisco's Golden 
Gate Park and instead try to see those just a 
short car-—drive from downtown Portland. 

Happily, on the afternoon of our visit to 
these gardens we had what a Britisher might 
define as "periods of brightness'' whereby 
there was neither rain nor mist and the sun 
tried tO come out. So on reaching this ele- 
vated retreat of hardly more than five acres, 
all adjacent to Portland's Washington Park, we 
found ourselves heading with lemming-like in- 
Betmermror that side of a beautiful and au— 
thentically constructed Oriental teahouse 
which was most open to the sky. And what a 
spot this eastward facing terrace would have 
been for moon-viewing! As it was, we were af- 
forded a dramatic view of the American answer 
fo- Japan's Mount Fuji: namely, a snow-clad 
Mount Hood. 

On the west side of this privately main-— 
tained territory, presences of wooded ravine 
provided all those benefits of steady moisture 
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and shelter from the more extreme seasonal el- 
ements. Within these confines, no less than 
five traditional Japanese gardens lie like a 
series of outdoor rooms stitched together with 
bridges or stonework or footpaths. Each gar-—— 
den is a separate entity in terms of theme, . 
elevation, exposure, incline of ground, pres- 
ences of rock or cliff or still or running wa- 
ter. And each holds a marvelous tranquillity 
for eye and spirit, and a sense of space —— of 
components both vertical and horizontal —- 
never in any way diminished by one too many 
plants or walls or boulders. In one garden a 
surface might be raked sand with the specifics 
of boulders and bonsai: a miniature seascape. 
In another, it will be mossy or grass-—clothed: 
always balanced by the shaped tree and textur- 
ed bush, or contrasting fern or groundcover or 
ornamental grasses or stone lantern perfectly 
placed. There are flowers too -- but never 
are they allowed to become dominant. And al- 
ways, man's touch is less, vasiblesthangassense 
of naturelin ycareful@restraint..- 

Those of us who are not naturally endowed 
with the quality of restraint are inclined to 
admire it in others. Certainly where one is 
dealing with spacial confinements in gardens, 
there is place for restraint. Though among 
thosewwhoradmire ith, of findsuitmercitticules co 
practice, and not long ago I put much faith in 
the potentials of an older friend to do better 
than I in this regard. 

She had the perfect opportunity! She and 
her about-to-retire husband were making the 
proverbial move from a house finally too large 
into a condominium that also gave a bit of the 
outdoors to wrestle with; she could, as so 
many of us dream of doing, start all over 
again and she could finally do it right! 

The new living room with its northern ex- 
posure opened onto a modest-sized terrace; a 
louvered fence, at right angles to the house, 
bordered the terrace's western side. Beneath 
the fence my friend dug, as anyone in my books 
would have, a garden bed; this was going to be 
Li, snOm MOLE. The bed, perhaps twenty inches 
by eight or ten feet long, called out for se- 
lectivity; and as if this compelling strip of | 
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SPECIALIZED LANDSCAPES 


We install new gardens, restore 
old ones, design flower beds, 
woodland gardens, shrub borders, 


foundation and ground cover 
plantings. 


Dagmar Guthke Jane Glass 
259-0430 358-7970 
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You will look better when your hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be corhing to us. 


apelli 


Mall at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
259-0500 
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slightly acid soil were my own, I was already 
plotting possible effects to be achieved for 
spring; why not, say, a border of trillium 
grandiflorum, underplanted with forget-me-nots 
and interspersed with a species of fern that 
would be both evergreen and non-invasive? And 
after the trilliums had subsided, and before 
this wife bolted off to Maine for the summer, 
punctuation of color might be provided with 
low-key plantings of astilbes in the new 
strawberry pink that she and I had been admir-— 
ing on a recent garden club lecture slide. 
And if soil conditions permitted, would there 
be just enough room for some of the taller 
artemisia for the right silvery accent? (The 
important things would be focus and design!) 
Then would come the bolt to Maine, and finally 
in September my friend would be returning with 
a load of potted chrysanthemums to arrange 
artfully on her terrace. And if she had put 
in a little nicotiana earlier in the season — 
so nice for evenings on a terrace -— she could 
now yank it all out and set three or four of 
those several chrysanthemums in the vacancies. 
But none of this brilliance came to pass; 
my friend succumbed to the fever of Having It 
All -- hostas, candytuft, peonies, iris, bits 
of sweet woodruff, a couple of geraniums, 
white pansies, a bleeding-heart, who knows 
what. She even spilled over onto the lawn, 
and dug another bed coming out from the far 
north wall of the condo, beyond the terrace 
itself. Unhinged to anything, yet more hodgy- 
podgy things were planted there, relationless 
to landscape. In short, the victim of enthu- 
siasm -— common trait among the weaker-willed 
gardeners ~— became strangled by Seduction. 
Well, she's only human. And -—— not to be 
overly analytical here -- certainly there are 
forces in our current American life which work 
against restraint and simplicity. Taking gar- 
deners alone, only think of those bombardments 
of catalogues (once you put in a single mail 
order), and glossy magazines, and Gardens Open 
Today, those landscape courses and conferences 
and seminars proliferating all over the coun- 
tryside, with their emphasis on Species, Col- 
or, Texture, Newness, Varieties of Height, 
Width, Depth, and the rest of it: what it all 
represents can be positively unbalancing, for 
many, to this matter of focus.” And this is 
exactly what the sellers want, isn't it? — 
that we the consumers be the hapless victims 


OPP oOuUr wehusnsts 7 % 
Well, to you as much as to myself, all 
that can be said is watch out -—-— and visit and 


reflect upon such retreats as those Japanese 
Gardens in Portland, Oregon. They are open 
year round except on "major winter holidays." 
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SELECTMEN NOTES 


Selectmen:John Caswell 
Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
John Goodrich 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 

( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 

lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Land Use 
@ The Selectmen held a public hearing to determine 
the assessment to be attached to each class of 
property within the town: residential, commercial, 
industrial, personal property. 


e The Board postponed responding to a letter offer- 
ing the Town the right of first refusal to purchase 
agricultural land on Old Bedford and Virginia Roads. 
The Board was to take up the matter after the 
Special Town Meeting in June which was considering 
the 47-Acre Plan for North Lincoln. 


@ On July 25, 1986, the Board signed the purchase 
and sale agreement for the McHugh parcel of land. 


@ The Selectmen set a Special Town Meeting date for 
October 25, 1986 (mow scheduled November 1). The 
meeting will consider articles pertaining to the 47- 
acre proposal and to the Library addition. 


Solid Waste 
e The Board asked the Solid Waste Study Committee 

to make a temporary report by 9/1/86 dealing 
with traffic and noise impacts on abutters if 

the permanent transfer station were located at 
the temporary site. The Board also wished the 
committee to consider allocating space for re- 
cycling equipment at the permanent site. 


e@ The Selectmen considered two proposals for the 
design of the closure of the Sanitary Landfill. 


New Business 


e The Selectmen voted to issue a permit for the 
moving of a house along Route 2A from 
Sunnyside Lane to a site in Concord. This 
permit was contingent upon the necessary 
insurance certificates. 


e The Board considered questions for an 
Environmental Notification form to be issued 
by MEPA to the Patriot Village Housing 
project in North Lincoln. 


e The Board met with Dr. Perry Culver, 
Chairman of the Board of Health, to discuss 
a violation of the State sanitary code at 
a site along Route 2. The violation, in 
point, was the dumping of asphalt, a 
hazardous substance. The violator was given 
a month to dispose of the material at a 
suitable site. 


e The Selectmen met with Public Safety Board 
Chairman, James Faran, and Chief Arena to 
discuss the potential costs of additional 
public safety services in North Lincoln of 
the housing and commercial development of 
the 47-acres as approved at the June 
Special Town Meeting. 


rattic 


e The Selectmen voted to implement improve- 
ments recommended by the Traffic Managment 
Committee regarding the curved section of 
Sandy Pond Road near the pumping station 
area. Improvements included additional 
pavement painting; and a speed limit sign 
and serpentine sign which would be moved 
to more visible locations. 


Appointments 


Lincoln Representative to the Concord- 
Assabet Council for Children 

Cynthia Moller 
Conservation Commission 

Nathalie Rice 

William Rizzo 


Resignations 
Secretary to the Board of Selectmen 


Acting Executive Secretary 
Virginia Niles 

Recorder of Selectmen Meetings 
Pam Bateman 


(covers meetings on May 29, June 2, 
July 25, 1986) 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) 
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Lincoln Agency Finds Homes 


for Buyers — And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong 
professional staff covers all of Eastern Massochusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 

We are members of the International 

Real Estate Federation and can also 

serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 

Agency's professional counseling 

service before you buy or sell. 

Your service is our pleasure. 


ILINCOLN AGENCY. 


Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


259-0824 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Country Holdings, Inc. as the name suggests, is a long-established real estate brokerage 
firm, specializing in country residential properties, serving towns west of Boston - Lin- 
coln, Concord, Acton, Harvard and Countryside. Country estates both large and small, 
are our specialty. Offices are conveniently located in Lincoln and Harvard. 


The proprietors, Bonnie Rich, Bobbie Tucker, and Joanne Whitman proudly announce 
and welcome three ‘‘LINCOLN LADIES” now joining our experienced sales staff. 


Standing left to right: 

AMORY FAY, long time resident of Lexington, raised her children in the town over the past 17 years. Dur- 
ing that time she served on the PTA, assisted in the classroom at the elementary school. She was also in- 
volved in creating a local news show at Adams Russel. Later she went on to start her own video business 
which included filming weddings, parties, and the CEO Campus Forum Lecture Series for the past three 
years. A sports enthusiast she has taught sailing, tennis and skiing. 


JEANNINE TAYLOR has lived in Lincoln for eight years. She was employed by TWA and traveled interna- 
tionally for 16 years as a flight attendant and service manager. She is married to Tim Taylor, an attorney 
and Lincoln native. They have a four year old daughter. Jeannine still does a great deal of traveling and 
speaks French and Italian fluently. 


VIRGINIA NILES, a long-time Lincoln resident, has recently joined Country Holdings as a broker after 17 
years with the Town of Lincoln where she served as Assistant Executive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
As Assistant Executive Secretary Niles gained a wealth of knowledge about Lincoln and its surrounding 
towns, and she has also served as Treasurer of several community organizations including the Lincoln 
Emerson Hospital Auxiliary, Lincoln Dancing Classes, and the Junior League of Boston, Inc. She has served 
on the Lincoln Recreation Committee, chaired the Lincoln Tennis Committee, as well a doing a stint on the 
board of the Lincoln Players. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harvard , Concord Lincoln 


Countryside 


Dear Readers, 

For bird watchers we recommend two articles; one 
about the comorants viewed from the train window in 
Boston by Ruth Hapgood and the other by Phyllis Swift 
about migratory birds who stop by Lincoln on their way 
south. aribeth Klobuchar discusses the less publicized 
aspects of aging in another article. 

Let's take time to savor the holiday season 
with friencs and family. And as you do your Christmas 
shopping, tell an advertiser when you saw their ad in 
The Review . 

We wish you the happiest of holidays. 
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OUR NEW 
COMMUTERS 
THE SHAGS 


by Ruth Hapgood 


Once they were common all along the At-— 
lantic coast, these fishing birds the early 
settlers called "shags'' and that we know as 
cormorants. Gradually they faded away from 
our busy polluted bays, southward and north— 
ward, until they were a rare sight. They 
nested Down East or in Nova Scotia, no nearer 
at best than Penobscot Bay, and could be seen 
migrating, with slow wing flaps and necks ex-— 
tended, looking rather like geese, but without 
the familiar honking. 

Then the DDT ban gave all the predacory 
birds a new lease on life. The osprey began 
its comeback, and the eagles and falcons. And 
now the shags. They began to nest further 
south, and currently their rookeries can be 
found at Nahant and the Boston Harbor outer 
islands. Occasional double-crested cormorants 
show up at the Great Meadows National Wildlife 
Refuge in Concord, "fairly common migrants" in 
Spring and fall. And great cormorants have 
been spotted on the Cambridge Reservoir not 
far away. 

Commuters to Boston were derailed for ov- 
er a year because of the fire on the Charles 
River bridge at North Station. When train 
service was restored, a new group of commuters 
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could be seen from the train windows. Water 
birds found the burned-down bollards to be 
perfect perches from which they could survey 
the mouth of the Charles, and each morning the 
shags commuted in from Nahant to take over 
their favorite spots in the pattern of gulls 
and mallards. 

Once abandoned to its fate as a Class D 
river, or legitimate sewer, the Charles has 
been cleaned up to the point where its fish 
will support the life of fish-eating birds. 

The name cormorant comes from "cor marin" 
or "sea crow,'' and some naturalists find more 
appropriate the old name of "shag," referring 
to the various shaggy forms of crest or top- 
knot sported by the creatures at breeding 
time. 

Our North Station cormorant is the one 
most common in summer along the Atlantic coast 
(the Pacific too) — Phalacrocorax auritus or 
the double-crested cormorant, so called for 
the fan of feathers it puts up on each side of 
its head in the mating season. This species 
breeds from Florida to Canada. The birds of 
our area migrate southward for the winter, and 
only a few linger as far north as Long Island. 
Any cormorants we see in winter have moved in 
from further north and regard us as southerly 
-—- these are Phalacrocorax carbo, formerly 
called the European but now the great cormor- 
ant. Great cormorants are bigger than the 
double-crested, and have yellow and white col- 
oration around the bill where the double- 
crested has plain orange. If you see them 
flying you can also spot a white thigh patch. 
Otherwise both birds are plain black, with 
pale or mottled underneaths in immature birds. 

The shags are easy to spot in silhouette. 
They swim low in the water, with erect snake- 
like necks, their bills pointing slightly up-—- 
wards. When they take off, they need several 
pushes on the water and travel like a skipped 
stone until they get up air speed. When 
perching they sit very upright, and after a 
time in the water they have to dry their 
wings, which they do by extending them, sit-— 
ting motionless with wings spread in a shape 
unique to them. 

There are thirty species of cormorants 
the world around, chiefly shore birds though 
they will move inland when the fishing is 
good. They nest in colonies and their fish- 
diet droppings make a malodorous but valuable 
mess. We have often heard of the value of the 
guano to Peru, but perhaps did not realize 
this was the produce of the guanay cormorant, 
which is not begrudged its share of the sar- 
dine catch since the manure makes it perhaps 
the most valuable wild bird in the world. 

The shags are marvelously adapted to 
their fishing life, streamlined swimmers that 
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can capture fish underwater, not just by a 
sudden plunge from above, but outswimming the 
fish in their own element. Their powerful 
webbed feet, which fold way down to move for- 
ward through the water, expand to make a large 
four-toed scoop with remarkable drive. At 
need they can also use their wings to help 
propel and maneuver themselves. 

The young are born with the usual bird 
nostrils in the upper beak, but by the time 
they are ready to take to the water, even be- 
fore learning to fly, the nostrils have 
closed, replaced by a slit at the corner of 
the mouth through which the bird can breathe 
without opening its bill. This slit has a 
horny lid which closes underwater. Our dou- 
ble-crested cormorant may fish as deep as 25 
feet, and stay under 70 seconds without diffi- 
culty. 

Like other sea birds which take in mostly 
salt water, they have a remarkable gland, the 
lateral nasal gland, which functions to ex- 
crete the excess salt, instead of leaving this 
work to the kidneys, which in their case are 
not up to the job. 

Shags have a bad reputation with fisher- 
men, who accuse them of wantonly destroying 
valuable commercial fish. But when their 
stomachs have been checked, at the behest of 
salmon fishermen for instance, it was found 
that cormorants were not eating salmon but the 
enemies of salmon. As for wanton destruction, 
have we ever seen cormorants obese from over— 
eating? 

Many cultures have tamed the creatures. 
There are Japanese woodcuts showing fishermen 
using cormorants with rings on their necks so 
they cannot swallow what they catch but bring 
it back to the boat. In England too, cormor— 
ants had their practical uses, and using them 
became a sport, as described by Alfred Newton 
at the turn of the century. 

"When taken young from the nest, this 
bird is easily tamed and can be trained to 
fish for its keeper, as was of old time com- 
monly done in England, where the master of the 
cormorants was one of the officers of the roy- 
al household..." 

Newton continued: "When gorged, or when 
the state of the tide precludes fishing, they 
are fond of sitting on an elevated perch, of- 
ten with extended wings, and in this attitude 
they will remain motionless for a considerable 
time, as though hanging themselves out to dry. 
It was perhaps this peculiarity that struck 
the observations of Milton, and prompted his 
well-known similitude of Satan to a cormorant 
(Parad. Lost, iv. 194): "but when not thus 
behaving they themselves provoke the more 
homely comparison of a row of black bottles." 
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LINCOLN TRANSIENTS 


by Phyllis Swift 


Migration - a word that conjures up the 
annual peregrination of elk, zebra, or wilde- 
beest. To Lincolnites it means the fall con- 
cert delivered by the flocks of Canada geese 
flying noisily from Cambridge Reservoir to 
Flint's Fields or from the Concord River to 
Codman Fields and back again at dusk for their 
nightly sleep on the deep. 

Some may think this is part of a migra- 
tory movement, but others will know this is a 
daily movement unrelated to the biyearly mi- 
gration of the tens of thousands of Canada 
geese that nest north of Massachusetts. The 
latter can still be detected as V-shaped 
flocks or skeins clamoring high overhead as 
they head for southern wintering grounds. Al- 
though the movements of Canada geese, which to 
many epitomize the migratory cycle, take place 
in October, the fall migration actually begins 
as early as July with the movements of shore 
birds. If you had per chance walked to Mt. 
Misery on the trail behind St. Anne's Church, 
you might have seen sandpipers drilling for 
nourishment in the muddy edges of the twin 
ponds. 


By mid-October most songbirds and shore-— 
birds have moved on to the warmer climes, be- 
ing replaced by the "snowbird"! (dark-eyed jun- 
co) and Mister peebody, peebody, peebody 
(white-throated sparrow) back from their sum- 
mer in the north. Earlier in September the 
warblers, thrushes, and vireos have passed 
through the oak and pine woods of Lincoln 
looking for all the world like leaves in the 
process of changing into their fall colors as 
they drift silently from branch to branch. 

But don't despair, watchers of the orni- 
thological fall seasonal show, you still have 
before you one of the most splendid parades - 
the duck migration - all for free. The scene 
is set on the Cambridge Reservoir with an ev-— 
er-changing cast, but it's not cricket to 
count the Canada geese that have been there 
ever since the ice went out last Spring. The 
double-crested cormorant drops in occasionally 
for a fresh water bath and a slight change in 
fish diet. The pied-billed grebe is a very 
sporadic visitor and the smallest transient. 
Mister bufflehead followed by several little 
brown females sports himself in a very showy 
way, never associating with other buffleheads, 
just his own family party, here and there on 
the seven-mile reach. But the knockout of 
shows commences with the first landing of the 
handsome common mergansers. They do flock and 
the flock (it's called a raft) swells to over 
one hundred ducks by the time the water freez-— 
es and they are forced southward. While you 
are there trying to count the numbers of 
"mergs'' as they rise and dive into the depth, 
don't overlook the other knockout of the duck 
world — the hooded merganser. Now here is a 
duck who knows how to dress, a bit of a dandy 
in fact! He is also apt to be an individual- 
ist. Although he is followed by many females 
- he is not a true groupie. 

Last fall the reservoir drew a relatively 
new member of the cast. The ruddy duck arriv— 
ed in early November and grew in raft size to 
sixty. 

The viewer must realize that while the 
moveable feast is there for you to savor in 
post-nuptial plumage it may not conform to 
whatever bird book used. All the more fun for 
you to figure out. It is all part of birding. 

Bon Appetit!!! (lz} 
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ELDERLY ISSUES 


by Maribeth Klobuchar 


There are some sensitive and ticklish 
issues concerning aging here in Lincoln that 
have not been discussed in the local Paper. 
They cannot be ascribed to the Categories of 
housing, transportation, and special programs. 
They are more subtle, more culture—bound, and 
sometimes quite personal. Drawing from over 
five years of experience trying to help some 
of Lincoln's older citizens to better manage 
"at home,"' I was asked to address a few of 
these issues and their implications. They may 
be familiar and they are not mutually exclu- 
sive: Securing competent, trustworthy and 
caring, non-medically-trained home help; bal- 
ancing between independence and growing depen— 
dency and appropriately asking for help; and 
dealing with the "side-effects" of the current 
forms of medical insurance coverage and the 
complicated medical delivery System. The cul- 
tural frame-of-reference, in which these is-— 
sues are grounded, has been outlined by Pulit-— 
zer Prize winning (1980) columnist, Ellen 
Goodman. 

"Our country is organized and committed 
to a two-track system..." Goodman says, in "A 
Day for the Caretakers" ",.ecaretaking and 
producing...people who deal with people and 
people who deal with things. The system," she 
Says, "is fairly simple. It awards the produ— 
cers and penalizes the caretakers. The more 
people are involved in private caretaking, the 
less likely they are to have a say in public 
decisions. The more they are involved in 
"world' affairs, the less likely people are to 
have intimate day-to-day experience in nurtur- 
ing. Somehow, our values of caring versus 
those of producing are out of balance." Fur- 
ther, in "Just Woman's Work," Goodman points 
to a brain drain from the "old" women's jobs 
«+a further decline in the test scores and 
-selection of careers in teaching, nursing, 
social work. Greater status and prestige and 
better pay for women entering the "male world" 
is a fact. "The caretakers — those who are 
helpers, nurturers, teachers, mothers —- are 
still systematically devalued. We don't put 
Our money where our mouths are... There's no 
Secret to attracting and keeping the highest 
caliber applicants for any job. They need the 
rewards of independence, growth, initiative, 
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respect, personal satisfaction and money."! 
Perhaps, already, you have made some connec- 
tions between Goodman's statements and aging 
issues and needs. 

Seeking Support Help 

If you are an elder or an adult child of 
an elder, and have tried seeking non-medical 
Support help for the aftermath of a medical 
crisis, or for an on-going, deteriorating 
physical, mental and/or emotional situation, 
and have had no trouble securing qualified, 
competent, caring personnel, please know you 
are very lucky indeed! 

A serious concern for many elders and 
their adult children is the securing of train-— 
ed, trustworthy, and sensitive support help 
whether it be for long, or short-term, in home 
or in group setting. The paucity of caretak- 
ing help and people entering the field of ger- 
ontology, or any other social service-oriented 
industry, can be attributed to the larger cul- 
tural issue of the value placed on caretaking 
versus producing. As the number of elderly 
increase (20% of our population, or more, by 
the year 2,000), which already has occurred in 
Lincoln, and the numbers grow, the need for 
more programs, caretakers, and services is ob-— 
vious. 

As for myself personally, in the years 
of providing direct home service to the elder- 
ly in Lincoln, I have worked with many care— 
takers, some medically trained and some not. 
Several people have been multi-degreed profes-— 
sionals (physicians, clergy, social workers), 
and some have not been (police, home health 
aides, house cleaners, maids, nurses and 
LPN's). Although many have been well-quali- 
fied, caring, and respectful of individual 
needs and concerns, some have been abusive; 
from outright thieving to taking advantage of 
vulnerability, such as "convincing" an elder 
to buy hundreds of dollars of a product the 
caretaker sells, as a sideline. I have also 
encountered people who are not emotionally 
able to work with the elderly. (For example, 
newly widowed, or divorced women, needing sup— 
plemental income, with unresolved emotional 
needs of their own.) 

The caretaker-help situation is not much 
better in some nursing homes or congregate 
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facilities - low pay and prestige. Few pro- 
fessionals will discuss these matters, as beds 
are limited and good workinp relationships 
must be maintai:.2d, while the patient-client 
demand grows. The nursing homes sometimes 
contract with far-away city agencies who often 
provide minimally trained, non-English speak— 
ing personnel. With skilled nurses demanding 
better pay and benefits, it is difficult for 
nursing homes to compete with higher paying 
facilities and to provide the skilled services 
required by many elders. The situation is 
similar for social workers and other special-— 
ized staff. One area home has an on-going ad 
soliciting a social worker; two hired social 
workers left there, within months of being 
hired, because of lack of support and respect. 

What to do? It may help to write Con- 
gress for more and better tax-supported pro- 
grams. It may help to become better informed 
and "noisy" about aging issues, programs, and 
local facilities and to get involved with our 
local Council on Aging (C.0.A.). 

Dependence vs. Independence 

For those of you sturdy, do-it-yourself, 
private New England independent types (any 
takers?) who can manage just fine thank you, 
God Bless You! I mean that! It's that spirit 
that is keeping many elders going, long after 
others have given up. While Lincoln has a 
skewed older population, larger than any other 
comparable town in the area, it also has an 
active C.0.A. recognizing and meeting many 
needs of its elder population. The C.0.A. of- 
fers a variety of information of concern to 
elders. And even the most self-sufficient may 
need "a little help" here and there, from time 
to time. Maybe the eyes aren't working too 
well and the doctor has advised against driv-— 
ing. What a blow to independence. Maybe 
arthritis or debilitating heart disease, or 
cancer has made it difficult to continue cook- 
ing, cleaning, or gardening. There is pride 
in being mobile and I've understood the feel- 
ing of loss of self-esteem when hearing aids, 
walkers/canes have been prescribed. 

Fairly often I receive calls from caring 
neighbors, friends, even family who see prob- 
lems and the need for help but the elder per- 
son does not agree. The line between the need 
for independence and the need to be dependent 
is a fine one. An example: Mrs. X had a ter- 
minal and rare disease and her husband had a 
terminal illness. They'd managed together, 
and with support from adult children who did 
not live near by, for a few years and they 
kept their diseases a secret. "I don't want 
people treating me...like ice... pitying 
me."'Eventually Mr. X died and Mrs. X hung on 
and she fought her disease. I helped her, ev- 
en more, with medical insurance forms, bills 


and tax work, in addition to housework and 
cooking. Eventually she accepted her growing 
disability and began to accept help from 
neighbors; but before long, she depended too 
heavily on them. Fortunately, I was able to 
help her find an additional sensitive caretak— 
er, a new primary physician close by, a cler-— 
8yperson, a hospice worker, and eventually a 
psychiatrist to talk to on the phone. I share 
this with you to illuminate the emotional and 
practical difficulties of the independence-—de- 
pendence issue. 
Some Side Effects of the Medical Care System 

This is an issue which concerns all of 
us but particularly Lincoln's older popula— 
tion, especially those without family or other 
Support system close-at—hand. For those of 
you not familiar with the acronym D.R.G. with 
regard to accident/illness/disease and treat-— 
ment, it stands for Diagnostic Related Group. 
It refers to the diagnostic-treatment and re-— 
imbursement system some of us encounter with 
our insurance when we enter the medicai world 
as a patient/client. A particular accident, 
illness or disease is designated to a related 
group, which suggest allowable reimbursement 
for treatment plans. If the patient/client 
requires more tests, procedures, or more time 
in a facility than the system allows, based on 
the averages, the patient/client is not cost-— 
effective or is costing more than the allow- 
able reimbursement. If the patient/client can 
be discharged a day or two earlier than the 
reimbursement allows, that is money in the 
pocket for the service provider. The patient 
may be discharged to an empty home, except for 
help a few hours a week of a Home Health Aide, 
and/or the town visiting nurse, if ordered by 
the doctor at all. (1) 

It became personal for me last spring 
when my own seventy-two year old mother, liv-— 
ing in New Hampshire, required minor knee sur-— 
gery and was scheduled for day surgery with a 
local anesthesia (home by late afternoon). 
Once on the table the surgery became more com-— 
plicated and general anesthesia was ordered. 
All the same, she was discharged by 5:00 Pp.Mm., 
still groggy from the anesthesia and unable to 
keep down medication for pain. Mom had been 
caught in the system. Some elders defy the 
averages and don't bound back, absorb normal 
dosages of medication, etc. My 75-year-old 
dad for many weeks had to be nurse, home 
health aide and homemaker; fortunately he was 
there and could do it. What does this mean 
for Lincoln seniors? I am not sure. I do 
know, however, it is best to select a primary 
physician carefully and preferably to choose 
one with specialized geriatric medical train- 
ing; for one reason, he, or she, will be more 
aware of the special problems associated with 
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polypharmacy (the Over—prescription of poten- 
tially non-compatible medications, which can 
cause serious and severe physiological, men- 
tal, and psychological effects). Further, it 
is wise to carefully select a supplemental in- 
Surance program (not more than one) to your 
Medicare (2) coverage (another problem area) 
so that you are covered for major illness and 
the support system required. And, for those 
people on Medicaid (3), it is a constant de-— 
humanizing tussle to get service and place— 
ments. For example, a recent Boston Globe ar-— 
ticle (Saturday, July 19, 1986) cited eight 
nursing homes in Massachusetts; two of them 
close to Lincoln (Reservoir and Suburban Man-— 
or), that illegally refused Medicaid patients 
in favor of private paying ones, finally sub- 
mitting to consent judgments. Medicare pa-— 
tients requiring 24-hour coverage are hard to 
place, as well, as nursing homes just don't 
have the staff and services and fear non-reim— 
bursement from a stressed system. 
xk 

While I've addressed only a few issues, 
from my point of view and experience, and the 
implications for future needs and concerns for 
Lincoln people, I do want to say how much I've 
enjoyed working with you who have asked for 
help. I feel privileged to have shared a lit-— 
tle of your lives and have learned a lot about 
a very robust inquisitiveness and zest for 
life, among people nearly twice my age, which 
often surpasses my contemporaries. Now, 
that's fun! 


(1) Editor's note: premature discharges may 
or may not be related to insurance problems. 
(2) Medicare - the basic Social Security med- 
ical plan. 

(3) Medicaid - coverage for low-income per- 
sons and is frequently called on for people 
made poor by payments to nursing homes. ® 
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PIZZA TIME 


by Betty Smith 

No pizza for my family on Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. Although I am a product of my her- 
itage the cold fact is that most pizzerias are 
closed on those two holidays. 

The dictionary confirms that pizza has an 
Italian origin and is closely related to piz-— 
zaz which we all wish we had and I particular- 
ly needed when I was eating stringy cheese 
pizza in Rome. Certainly when I am not in the 
mood to cook the first thing I hear is PIZZA. 
Sometimes I head for Nine Acre Corner where I 
wait at the end of the bar for the gray box to 
be packed. Other times I drive to New London 
pizza in Concord. That seems to be our favor- 
ite but now that Papa Gino's has landed in 
Concord things may change. Wayland and Sud- 
bury each have their pizza houses and the Papa 
Gino's in that neck of the woods thoughtfully 
serves wine which you can consume during the 
20-minute wait. Now there is Chicago-Style at 
Unos in Framingham or Cambridge, a Saturday 
night favorite. The crust is thick and the 
pizza is served in a pan. 

A weekend lunch is inevitably pizza at 
our house. Usually Stouffer's best from Done-— 


lans. Someday I'd like to learn to make the 
crust. Wouldn't it be fun to throw the dough 
around? I wonder what happens at Pizza Hut 


where the pizza is square and the crust thick. 
Guess I won't work there. 

Waltham certainly has its share of pizza 
parlors. I was about to go to the Chateau for 
pizza when Brick Oven Pizza was suggested. 
This is a place I had eyed while riding the 
train and deserves a return trip. Where's 
your favorite pizza parlor? 
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TRASH FOR THOUGHT 


PRO'S AND CON'S OF RECYCLING 


The Massachusetts Department of Environ-— 
mental Quality Engineering (DEQE) has set ten- 
tative goals for trash disposal by the year 
2000: 25% of our waste to be composted, 50% 
to be sent to resource recovery Systems, and 
25% recycled. 

At present in Lincoln everything we toss 
into the compactors at the landfill is taken 
to a resource recovery facility in North An-— 
dover to be incinerated to produce energy. 
Under the current agreement with New England 
Solid Waste Committee (NESWC) Lincoln pays a 
tipping fee per ton which is expected to in- 
crease greatly. 

But what about recycling? For many years 
we were bagging papers, separating glass by 
color, and stomping tin cans on the kitchen 
floor. Now the only recycling is plastic bot- 
tles and aluminum cans and this is due to the 
Bottle Bill. Economic motivation has made the 
Bottle Bill successful. The cans and bottles 
are transported to CRInc in North Billerica. 
Every single item which comes into that ware-— 
house is sold to a buyer who reuses it. Noth- 
ing goes to a landfill from CRInc. 

The question is how can we make recycling 
other material viable and economically feas- 
ible? Some communities, including Wellesley, 
have set up successful recycling systems. One 
of the major problems is finding markets for 
newspapers, cardboard, metals (other than alu— 
minum), glass, and other substances. There 
are ups and downs; sometimes there is a market 
for paper, metal and glass and other times 
not. Transportation is a problem, too, moving 
the material from the recycling center to the 
buyer. 

The organization of a recyling center is 
very important. Ideally a recycling center 
would be set up as part of a transfer station 
with separate bins for each material. Region-— 
alization appears to be the answer and the 
snag. In our society each person generates 
approximately one ton of trash. Massachusetts 
is fast running out of landfill sites; other 
States will not allow us to bring our trash 
into their territory; resource recovery plants 
are only part of the answer. They are expen- 
sive to build and operate, and not all materi- 
al can be used there. We must look for addi- 
tional answers in the near future. 

- Material gathered by Betty Smith 


(The editors would be glad to publish your 
thoughts in future issues.) ils} 


A BESTIARY 
OF VERBS 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


At drinks on the porch one afternoon, 
some of the granchildren started to wolf the 
cheese and crackers, but I foxed them. That 
Started it. How many animals are used as 
verbs? If human beings anthropomorphize ani- 
mals, so we bestialize human beings. Herewith 
a list restricted to verbs where the name of 
the animal describes the behavior. There are 
a few rejects: he crowed does not fit, be- 
cause crowsS Caw, whereas roosters crow. And 
there is strictly no description of what the 
animal does, e.g. "I am hen-pecked," - just 
the animal as verb. 

He badgered me 

She batted her eyes, 

He bugged me. 

He bulled his way through. 

He catted around. 

He chickened out. 

He crabbed about his bad luck. 

He dogged my footsteps. 

He ferreted out a solution to the prob— 

lem. 

He fished for a coin. 

He floundered about. 

I goosed him. 

He hawked his wares. 

He horsed around. 

He hounded me. 

He parroted my words. 

One grandchild pigged out on the hors 

d'oeuvres. 

He ratted on me. 

We played three games and he skunked me. 

He snaked his way through the crowd. 

He squirreled the money away. 

He whaled the ball out of the park. 

He wormed his way through. 

If we add wolfing and foxing, that's two 
dozen plus. 

Some surprises, no mouse, rabbit, deer, 
sheep, goat. These have places in metaphors 
about the human race but no verbs. And few 
birds, insects, denizens of the deep. Many 
are transitive, but a large minority need an 
adverbial modifier - around, through, out. 

If you want to know how I foxed them, I 
threw a newspaper over the plate. ® 
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All the charm of an older home in beautiful pastoral setting. 


Large country kitchen and appealing living spaces. 
$375, 000 


Farmhouse on quiet country lane. Abuts hundreds of acres 
of conservation land. Four bedrooms, 2% baths. 
$379,000 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 © 369-4 250 


IE OLD AND THE NEW! 


Beautifully decorated, lovely and bright contemporary offers 
glorious views and fabulous landscaping in enviable setting. 
[099,000 


Brand new, dramatic contemporary in established neighborhood. 
Two master bedrooms, gourmet kitchen, gleaming hardwood floors. 
$425,000 


A.H. TETREAULT, INC. 
Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Realtor 259-9220 ¢ 369-1250 
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Christmas Events 


Top of the Town 

Bemis Hall is even more bustling 
this time of year with preparation 
in progress for the eleventh annual 
Top of the Town holiday party for 
townspeople aged 65 and over. The 
festivities will be held on Sunday, 
December 6, starting with a social 
and dancing at Semis Hall at 4:50 
pD-me—and=a-catered dinner at the 
Stone Church at 6:00 p.m. The 
Friends ofthe Council on Aging is 
supported in making arrangements 
for this party by the generosity of 
Lincoln's businesses and service 
groups, as well as by donations 


from many in the community at large. 


Co-chairmen for the event are 
Robert Church and Amalie Kass. 
Music will again be provided by the 
Tabor Hill Jazz Band and arrange- 
ments are underway for musical 
entertainment at the dinner to be 
catered by Vallaincourt of Acton. 


St. Joseph's Church 


Sunday, Mecember 21-In the early 


evening congregational Cnrist- 
mas singing led by Mr. ‘villiam 
Rockford. 


First Parish Church 

Saturday, December 6 
<They 

phi 
Parish 
launches 
fos harl-vday 
season with 
feeoocd OF CHRISTMAS 
Soaepurday, December 6 
bhO=2 at the 
Straight from the woods 
(irrstmas trees, 
decorated wreaths, 


Scone. Ghureh:. 


plain and 
children's 


own Christmas shopping room. 
Luncheon served from 10-1:30 and 


a visit. from SANTA himself at 


preparing 
CHRISTMAS 


ia 


a.m 


Food table piled high with holiday\ 


vcOo-™— 


p treats. Come and have_fun \ 
LO 


Sunday, December 14-Christmas 
carol sing and pot luck supper. 
Sunday, December 21-5:30 p.m. 
and 
Monday, December 22-8:00 p.m. 
Christmas pageant performed by 
the church for the community. 


Christmas Eve-5:00 Service 
and 
10:30-midnight Service 


St. Anne's Church 
Service League Annual Tea and Sale 
The Service League will hold 
its annual Christmas Tea and Sale 
alate Churcit on. (concordes.oad, 
Lincoln, Saturday, December 6, 
from 2-4 p.m. Home-baked fruit 
cakes will be featured at the foods 
table, along with many other de- 
licious holiday goodies. Also for 
sale will be a variety of handmade 
items of clothing and decorations, 
and calendars and note paper from 
Washington Cathedral. Tea will 
be served throughout the after- 
noon. -sAt.3 p.m. there will be a 
drawing for "Teddy Ruxpin," that 
delightful talking bear whose 
storiese are? fun, formexidseofiall 
ages. The Church Service League 
uses the. proceeds.sirom  thisusale 
to support a number of charitable 
organizations, including Rosie's 
Place, serving homeless women, 
Littles brotiers tote themiciaenly, 
Bethany, St. Nionica's Nursing 
home in Roxbury, and American 
Indian missions in South Pakota 
and ti ZONes we Lnes ladies Ofmtic 
League cordially invite all 
readers of he» Lincoln Review 
to join them. 


Sunday, December 21-4:00 p.m. 
Christmas Pageant 
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S. Williams Associates Inc. 
REALTORS 


| DD eee for living in harmony 
with nature, this contemporary four 
bedroom home with dramatic two 
story kitchen and family room 
overlooks 4.47 acres of meadows and 
pastures. The three level horse barn 
includes three stalls, two paddocks, 
hay storage, tackroom, workshop, a 
three bay garage, and full-sized solar 
heated squash court. 


A three-season pool, pool house, 
and tranquil garden join the Japanese 
principles of clarity and restraint with 
the sky and rocks of New England. 
Meticulous craftsmanship and 
exquisite attention to detail link the 
teak hot tub, child's splash pool, and 
‘waiting house; creating an intimate 
village atmosphere. 


$1,500,000 


80 Thoreau Street 
The Concord Depot 


369-5656 


Concord, Massachusetts 
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VIEW FROM CRAIGHILL 


FAIR LESSONS 


by Suze Craig 


No, not from the Codman Community Farms 
Fair. From the Bolton Fair. If you've never 
been there, do go next year. DEsoebigeel 
heard the figure of 60,000 visitors bandied 
about), varied (from farrier competitions to 
falconry exhibits, with the more usual agri- 
cultural stops along the way), and most hap-— 
pily for Lincolnites, only thirty miles down 
the road. Just drive west on Route 117 until 
you see it. 

This year I saw the Bolton Fair the other 
way around, from inside looking out, as part 
of a quickly assembled Minor Breeds exhibi- 
tion. I had gone, expecting to chat occasion-— 
ally to passers-by, finish knitting the first 
sleeve on Ole's long-promised sweater, and 
leisurely wander about the other exhibits. 
Instead, I found myself one of four interpre- 
ters for our entry, a group of animals right 
out of Thomas Bewick's woodcuts of the 1800's. 
The experience was singularly educational. 

"Whazzat?'! "That a goat?" "Geeze, I 
never seen anything so weird." 

The showstopper, for people strolling in 
from the left, is a Jacob ram, a species that 
spouts four or even six horns. This one 
boasts four, the middle left one spiked asym— 
etrically heavenward, giving him a raffish 
air. His long fleece brings $10 per pound to 
his owner, a woman in Connecticut. My first 
lesson of the day; how to spell his name. We 
four interpreters try to write it out, sound 
it outs Isaih doesn't look right. Iasiah 
looks worse. Isaiah? "Oh no," offers a grave 
onlooker, an older gentleman, an Old Testament 
prophet himself with long gray wispy beard, "Il 
read the Bible, I'm sure it's Isaih." 

I'm not but on the big sign dubiously 
write his version. And next day I come back, 
arriving extra early to cross it out and firm- 
ly paint "Isaiah'' under the blotch. What I'd 
thought, but hadn't dared argue with a latter- 
day Jeremiah. An evening check of our King 
James version proved me right. Item: trust 
yourself——but check your sources. 

In the next pen the Scottish Blackface 
sheep back away from inquisitive hands that 
poke through the heavy gauge wire fencing. 
Black faces indeed, with horns (only two at a 
time) that curl back, down, and around to the 
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front. "They're squirrely,'' observes Stan, 
our leader, in characteristic understatement. 
We'd had to move one that morning; when we en- 
tered his pen, the critter dodged, leaped 
sideways, jumped backwards. I despaired. But 
Stan merely grabbed a horn with his right hand 
and a woolly rump with his left. And swiftly 
push-steered the ram out one gate and through 
another. Item: before moving an animal, 
watch someone else--who knows the easy way-——do 
it. 

Alongside are the Wiltshire Horns, gentle 
mild sheep, who could pose for a Christmas 
pageant ("What did I give Him?" said the sheep 
with curly horn, "I gave Him wool to keep Him 
warm''). Not very many of them about, for one 
of their traits is shedding their fleece na- 
turally—-not a useful peculiarity for a wool 
seller or buyer. But it was valuable to the 
early colonists, who kept them for meat only 
and had neither inclination nor time to shear. 
These ewes are clean, graceful, with delicate 
horns that are closely back and around their 
ears, like bone-white quarter moons. Note: 
just because something's not useful to you 
don't automatically assume it's not useful to 
someone else. 

And at the end Rita, a pure Merino sheep 
with long long fleece, incredibly dirty. She 
looks dreadful, admits her owner. "Would you 
believe you're looking at the source of some 
of the most expensive blankets around?" And 
explains washing her, beautifying her, would 
remove all the lanolin, all her natural winter 
protection. "Wash her and I'd have to keep 
her in the barn all winter. And that's just 
asking for health problems." Ah, I must re- 
member, perhaps when viewing small children: 
dreadful and dirty can be healthy. Superb 
convenience, that. 

The group in the center, lined up in tidy 
pens for easy viewing, excites comments, ques— 
tions, and arouses in me previously unsuspect— 
ed barker-like talents. "All the animals you 
see here are minor breeds, all good foragers, 
which is why they do well in New England. 
They're scroungers—like the rest of us here." 
(Appreciative grins all round, occasional 
yup's and you-said-it's.) 

The two small Milking Devons, exquisite, 
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S. Williams Associates Inc. 
REALTORS 


Unique, architecturally remodeled, with abundant charm and 


big-house entertaining space. Excellent commuting, this 
is the ‘‘hard-to-find’’ Lincoln property, the alternative to a 


condominium. Three bedrooms, two full baths, two-car garage. 


$329,000 


80 Thoreau Street 369-5656 


The Concord Depot Concord, Massachusetts 


molten mahogany-cherry, turn and move slowly 
in the long autumn rays of sunlight. At three 
months and ten months, the two heifers attract 
much attention. A teenage girl reaches 


through the fence to scratch the jaw of the 
smaller one. The little heifer stops still, 
ecstatically lifts her nose straight to the 
sky, stands with eyes blissfully closed. 
NAh," I say, "I see you've found The Magic 
Spot." The girl nods happily; the exchange 
seems magic for her as well. 

"The Milking Devon is now extinct in its 
native England. It's a good all-purpose ani- 
mal." 

A young man with dark hair and pale skin, 
someone who, perhaps, spends much of his 
working life in an office, looks idly at the 
larger heifer. "What's that mean?" 

"Back in the nineteenth century, if you 
had a couple of these in your barn, you were 
all set for anything. You had milk, meat, and 
you could plow your field." 

"Oh, I see.'"' And suddenly he does; I can 
tell by the sudden jump of an utterly practi- 
cal glint in his brown eyes. He steps closer 
to the pen. 

Elsewhere, more reaction. 
good oxen," I explain. 

"What's an oxen?" 

"An ox is steer--a neutered male-—-trained 
to purt.! 

"Can you have a girl oxen?" This from a 
coiffeured woman in her late twenties. 

"I suppose-—but she'd probably be more 
valuable as a breeding animal.'' Philogyny is 
@etacteing tne farm worid, lady, but it has 
little to do with feminism. 

Everyone, absolutely everyone, has two 
questions about Rudolph. He's a huge Tamworth 
boar; his vast auburn indolent presence, only 
two feet away, stops everyone dead. "Lookit 
that pig!" 'Wow!"' "How much does he weigh?" 
"How old is he?" 

By mid-morning I have the routine down 
pat. "We've not picked him up recently to put 
him on the scale, but we reckon he's about 800 
pounds. He's six years old, and weighed a lot 
more when he came to us. But he couldn't do 
his job, so we slimmed him down to where he is 
now."' I pause carefully. 

Uytetes his job? OH." Grins from the 
crowd, an embarrassed giggle from the ques— 
tioner, an earnest blue-jeaned, ear-ringed 
girl in her late teens. 

I continue, "We're happy to report he has 
two wives back at the farm, both in an inter- 
esting condition." More smiles. 

Rudolph basks in the attention, sits on 
huge haunches and pokes his snout out the 
fence. Many hands gingerly touch the top of 
his head. "Be firm,'' we admonish, "animals 


"These make 


hate whisper butterfly touches. So do you, 


betcha." The hands then scratch enthusiasti- 
cally. "He's all funny bristles!'" "Oh, so 
THAT*S pigskin.” FRudolph, tusks ‘and “all>~is 
amiable. 


Lena, the black and white Lineback cow in 
the pen beside him, is mammoth as well, al- 
though somewhat less so now, having produced 
an anthracite calf, Coaletta, eight days earl- 
ier. Coaletta was supposed to be a pure Line- 
back as well, but obviously the artificial in- 
semination didn't take and a passing Black An- 
gus bull did. Stan milks Lena in the after- 
noon; the crowd watches with great interest. 
"So THAT'S where it comes from!"" "Now if my 
teenage son saw where it comes from I betcha 
he wouldn't drink so much of it." 

The fastest, most effective way to edu— 
cate is to explain a concept or idea using the 
listeners' personal terms, putting it into 
their world, using their frame of reference. 
Dolly, the last pen in the lineup, does so 
perfectly. 

A diminutive black Dexter, with upward— 
sweeping half-moon horns, she bellows fre- 
quently. "She's lonesome,'' I explain to a 
concerned young woman, "because she misses her 
nine-month-old son. She's giving only a lit-— 
tle milk now--but she'll calve out in Febru- 
ary" (a wave at her bulging sides) "and then 
there'll be lots." 

"You mean she hasta have a calf to--so 
you can milk her?" 


“Yup . we 

"Oh A " 

"Just like you and me." 

"OH. " 

The lightbulb which flashes on above her 
head dazzles me--—about 300 watts. 2) 
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Come share the magic 


The Holiday Muffin. 


Our best-selling Miracle Muffin is just an everyday 
muffin. Our customers who like being healthy and 
good-looking eat at least one Miracle Muffin each 
day. We understand that. But how about a new 
muffin that is mixed and baked to make good 
times great. Like our Holiday Muffin. Any muffin 
stuffed with cranberry, apple and pecans cannot 
be for bad times. If you have a friend that can 
afford to give you one, take it. One bite and its 

party time. You can be very special giving a fresh- 
baked batch at holiday or party time. Yourholiday 
hostess will know you want them to enjoy life. All ads rin 
in good taste, of course. Available only at pe 
Crumble Station, the birthplace of the Miracle 
Muffin. Union Avenue, Sudbury. Call 443-2132 
and let’s talk about good taste. 


e of the Christmas Season 


THE TOY SHOP OF CONCORD, INC. 
gov SLDEN ST. CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
369-2553 


LINCOLN. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


WEST CONCORD 5&10 T0 $1 STORE 


GET READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS : ° 
Foreign & Domestic 


Gifts, Decorations | Auto Repair 


and Holiday Cookware 


* ; 
as well as Our Everyday Stock wk wk FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY *& *& *& 


Housewares - Hardware FMC COMPUTERIZED 
School/Office Supplies DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
Sewing Notions 


Toys/Games ibid 


= — aa 
Open 8-6:30 Mon.-Sat. =Kencolls: 63 BRIDGESTONE 


Except Thur. 8-8 ROAD SERVICE © TOWING SERVICE 


106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-901 1 


Expert 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 
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POLYPORUS CAPER 


by Pete Heijn 


The plan was to spend a beautiful Septem-— 
ber day at the beach, the kind of day when ev-— 
erything looks like summer but sounds like 
fall, the kind of day that is especially sa- 
vored because the time is stolen from more 
worthwhile activities. 

Two of us were journeying down a side 
road on our way to meet two others, who would 
also make the trip to the beach, when "Miss 
J,'" my passenger, called out, "Oh, there's a 
polyporus frondosus, I think! Could we stop 
and have a look?" 

By the time she spoke we had traveled 
some hundred yards past, so I started backing 
up toward polyporus. At that moment, a gray 
van pulled out of a driveway and its driver, a 
pleasant young man, asked directions to a 
North Lincoln address. 

"Oh, that's our neighborhood," said "Miss 
J,"" and she launched forth into turns left, 
right, and relevant landmarks. 

"Much obliged," said the young van driv-— 
er. ‘And how did we happen to run into you 
over on this street?" 

We laughed, relieved that his description 
wasn't completely true, and the two vehicles 
proceeded (although in strict truth, ours re- 
ceded) toward their separate destinations. 
However, as polyporus came into view, so did 
another car which sped into polyporus' drive- 
way. The driver leaped out and dashed toward 
the house with the aspect of one who is tardy 
but in pursuit of something forgotten. Trying 
to avoid further suspicion, we backed into a 
driveway and went in the opposite direction to 
the next corner. There we turned and came by 
polyporus for the third time while ''Miss J" 
had a few pangs of conscience, about whether 
the owners appreciated this delicacy. 

As an accommodating accomplice, I assured 
"Miss J" that it wouldn't remain there if he 
did. As we drew up beside it, "Stop, stop!" 
Durst out, of "Miss J.'""' She sprang out of the 
car and was back in less than a second, with 
an expression on her face that I remembered my 
ten-year-old playmates having, when only oc-— 
casionally, we were all up to no good. She 
was bearing in both hands what looked like a 
decapitated head. The rest of our short trip 
in the getaway car was taken up with exclama- 
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re a 
tions of delight about the young, fresh condi- 
tion of the big brown polyporus and how good 
it would taste cooked in butter with spices. 

When we joined our other companions at 
"Miss T's" house, "Miss J'' thoughtfully in- 
quired whether we'd all like to share polypor- 
us with her. We could store the portions in 
"Miss T's'' refrigerator and sort them out af-—- 
ter the beach excursions. Two of us demurred. 
But another shrieked "Yes!" and she and "Miss 
J'' disappeared inside to dissect and gloat ov-— 
er the spoils. 

This September day at the beach was beau- 
tiful. Our behavior there was of perfect pro- 
priety and impeccable if subjected to the 
scrutiny of any bystander in blazing daylight. 


New Wood-Gas Stove 
from 


HEARTHSTONE 


No kindling, paper or matches needed. Available 
in natural or propane gas. Arevolutionary concept 
in automated wood-gas stove technology. The 
Hearthstone II provides instant wood-fire starting 
or continuous gas-space heating. 


Beles Now available at 


== =N=RGY UNLIMIT=D 
ae OF NEW ENGLAND INC. 


ROUTE 20, WAYLAND VILLAGE 
WAYLAND, MA 01778 
(617) 358-7358 
(next to Heartland) 
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Cece with 


ly NEXUS 


The Professional 
Stylists at 


Country 
Flair Fashions 

will advise you 

on which 


NEXUS Shampoo 
is right for you. 


Formulated for the 80's by 


Country 
Hair Fashions 


Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


DROP BY AND VISIT, OR CALL 


er =e, 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT 


Geniune NEXxUS Products are sold only in professional 
hair styling salons. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
NEXxUS PRODUCTS! 


OK 
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Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


SOOO 0000665" 


xD 
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Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Solel 
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Just across from 
the Concord Depot 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street 
Concord, Mass. 01742 
Phone 369-1535 


Open 7 days including 
Thur. & Fri. evenings 
and Sunday afternoons 


DATABASE IN ACTION 


"The computer can enhance curriculum 
goals in education," states Brooks teacher 
Beverley Worster. She has integrated the use 
of Appleworks database into the social studies 
curriculum. It is a tool that has given stu- 
dents new ways to look at information they 
have gathered, 

It was Thursday morning and I cautiously 
approached Room 14 at _ Brooks. Sitting in 
front of computers were paired students look- 
ing at screens, pushing keys, and writing down 
the answers to such questions as "How many of 
the tribes we've investigated lived in wig- 
wams? What food did nearly every plains tribe 
eat? List all of the types of dwellings that 
desert tribes used. Did many tribes eat ber- 
ries?" Assisting Mrs. Worster with this ac- 
tivity were Pip Moss, the computer specialist, 
and Chris Davies, the computer aide. They 
moved about the room answering questions, 
showing students how to zoom-in on a single 
report, and checking their use of computer 
commands. The students worked calmly and con- 
fidently at their tasks. A student asked me, 
"Is a breech cloth made of skin?" Some stu- 
dents completed the assignment before the time 
was up. Mrs. Worster said, "0h good. You've 
finished. Now review the questions you've 
answered and look at the screen. Then try 
making up two more questions of your own and 
use the database to answer them.'' What I was 
seeing didn't look like a typical social stud- 
ies class. What were these kids doing? 

Earlier the students in this seventh- 
grade class had each done research on differ- 
ent Native American tribes in North America 
and written traditional papers. But as they 
gathered information, some of it also went in- 
to building their database. Mrs. Worster had 
set up a list of categories such as tribe, 
dwelling, clothing, food and region and the 
students typed in the information they found, 
using the computer located right in the lib- 
rary. 

Having written their reports, students 
could then use the database to make compari- 
sons, generalize, and form inferences about 
all of the tribes researched by everyone in 
the seventh grade. The questions students 
were working on as I watched guided them in 
this process of assimilating the results by 
sorting and arranging the data of the entire 


group. 

"A database is fine for listing informa- 
tion of this type, but unless students do 
something with it, they haven't tapped the po- 
tential of the database tool. It's a great 
device for getting them to think about a large 
body of information, draw conclusions, and 
form questions of their own. In other words, 
they act like historians and do '‘real' re- 
search,'' reports Mrs. Worster. 

She and Donald Morrison, a research as- 
sistant at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation and an educational software designer, 
have recently published an article entitled 
"Using Appleworks in the Geography Class: From 
Transparent Maps to Sortable Electronic Data" 


which appeared in the journal Computers in the 


Schools, spring 1986, and also in a book edit- 


ed by Henry F. Olds called The Computer as an 


Educational Tool. This article describes Mrs. 


Worster's first attempt at using the database 
in the social studies classroom in the spring 
of 1985. It describes a sequence of activi- 
ties similar to the Native American project 
that her students have just completed. 

Mrs. Worster says that teaching her stu- 
dents how to use the database gets easier ev— 
ery year, because they are more comfortable 
with the computer and understand how it works. 
She has been able to reduce the instructional 
time and increase the time for hands-on activ- 
ities. Other teachers are also using the com- 
puter as a tool for learning not only through 
the database, but also in word-processing and 
spreadsheets (for calculating) and a variety 
of software programs. 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith) 
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We are the Source for 


LAMPSHADES 


CONCORD CROSSING 
LAUNDROMAT 


MS ad a AND * t ie 
BULE. DRY’ SLEANING tt 


ie 
ae a 2 “3 
koe $i ut wt 3 a 


Such as: 

e Casual linens e Empire shapes 
e Elegant silks @ Bell shapes 

e Paneled prints e@ Drum shapes 
e Wildflowers Oval shapes 


Custom Lampshadé Service 


CONCORD 
LAMP & SHADE 


21 walden st concord center 
369-2597 


Horseman’s Exchange 


ONQueE CO IGNMES 


: ae Wo, 


INFLATABLE ANIMALS. 


Selling Fine USED Saddles and 
GLOBES anctdDINIOsSAL RS 


Riding Apparel for 18 years. 
Yes, we have new merchandise too! 


BY APPOINTMENT 


617-358-4662 


MON -SAT—~- 9:20-5:30 
Bay (Resp ee ET GyG) 


MRS. JOHN STEVENS | 
WAYLAND, MASS. 
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' LINCOLN ROAD LINCOLN, MASS Se Ly woe oe a Ss ee 
| (at the TEXACO station) | Saves fal 
| | THE et ‘ LINCOLN STATION 
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It’s always nice to bring 

a little gift when you go 
to someone’s house for 
dinner. Something small 
yet unique, like Cooley’s 
Paperwhite Narcissus Gift 
Set. Bulbs, hand-painted 
cobalt blue porcelain bowl 
and growing soil in an 
attractive gift box, only 
$14.95. 


Mail orders accepted. 
Phone or write. Add $2.50 
shipping each set. Mass. 
sales tax 5%. American 
Express, Visa, Discover, 


MasterCard. 
Cooleys 
=, Marco 
eS Polo 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, Concord, MA 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ‘til 8 
84 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5:30, Thur ‘til 8, Sun 12-5 


reneoevate 


e to make new or like new 
e to replace worn and broken parts 
e to restore in good condition 


inenoevate 


e to change or alter by introducing 
something new 
e to remodel 


| Blesseingeton Inc. 


® innovative renovations and additions 
e kitchens and bathrooms 

e siding, gucters and roofing 

e commercial and residential 

e excellent references 

e free estimates 


BLESSINGTON INC. 
779-6124 
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POETRY 


TOWN OFFICES 
|ALMOST ANY NIGHT 


by Margaret B. Marsh 


Around the table 

Looking over and through their glasses, 
Bending now left, now forward, 

Taking notes and not taking notes, 

Sits the committee, hoping for consensus. 


"A couple of factors could be... 
"Some disproportionate growth... 
"Updated in»'83 from "Jag. 

"Already beyond zero projections... 
"Forced to work within guidelines... 
"State assumptions... 

"Federal regulations... 

"Work out... 

"Problems... 

"Next meeting....'’ 


copyright 1986 Margaret B. Marsh 


WINDOW TREATMENTS } 


JOHN F. MULLER 
CARPENTER 


General Carpentry and Design 


. (617) 862-8224 Lexington, MA 02173 


ARTIFACTS IN THE GARDEN 


As a gardener, my own instincts regarding 
statuary, or man-made objects, in the garden 
are cautious, to put it mildly. Today's pri- 
vate garden is not, after all, Dumbarton Oaks 
or De Cordova, and most of us are restricted 
anyway by such pertinencies as square footage. 
Usually we try to aim for something like de- 
sign and color, using ''growing materials" to 
do so —- and statuary or an artifact may soon- 
er or later follow from there. 

Recently, on a smallish terrace at the 
back of a house, I saw an interesting sculp- 
ture of wrought iron; not having the terminol- 
ogy of an art critic, I can but gropingly de- 
scribe it as a sort of upright sculptural arc, 
an abstraction, almost, of a giant-sized free- 
floating Calder-like hook or hinge. From its 
uppermost point there swung, almost irrever- 
ently, a bird-feeder. At our approach the 
birds left it reluctantly, diving for shrub- 
bery, both deciduous and evergreen, conven— 
iently nearby. 

The mobile was a delight and well-placed 
and, though I was not able to get the facts, 
it seemed probable that the part of the ter- 
race which the unique bird-station quite subt- 
ly dominated had been designed with its pres-— 
ence in mind; the abstraction related in scale 
to the space and the plantings. Beyond this, 
it conveyed something light-hearted, yet wide 
awake to the natural world, telling us some- 
thing about the garden's owners. 

I have a friend, an accomplished designer 
and gardener, whose mother-in-law, upon moving 
from the proverbial large house to the small, 
bestowed upon her a two or three-foot statue 
Geaemakeaqiittle boy; as if in the act of 
trying to catch a bird, butterfly, or sunbeam, 
his arms are raised, his face wistful. The 
statue is known as Charlie because it was and 
is Charlie -- my friend's husband. And of 
course rather than stick him in the garage, my 
friend has set her husband-as-child in more 
than one garden of her own design. In the 
most recent, she has built a small wheel-shap— 
ed herb garden with a radius of about five or 
six feet, interspersing her herbs with a few 
perennials for color; she has centered Charlie 
among them. A far cry, perhaps, from his be- 
ginnings in a grander age where he stood tip- 
toe on the edge of a pool regularly cleaned 
out by gardeners. And today, when winter 
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comes, he is still out in the middle of the 
herb wheel, waiting for spring, lightly touch- 
ed with snow. 

My own garden has such limits on space 
that it holds no more than one of those low 
granite boulders with a hollow sculpted out 
for a birdbath; as such, it has never been en- 
tirely successful because other people's dogs 
and my own have considered it their personal 
drinking bowl. But a few weeks ago, on an 
early autumn day, while visiting an exception-— 
al garden just back from the ocean on the 
North Shore, I almost missed one of those 
strokes of originality that makes the day; the 
emerald green lawn which contained’ the 
estate's extensive and beautifully groomed 
garden was defined by a handsome hedge of eu- 
onymous fortunei, that thick and glossy—leaved 
evergreen vine otherwise known as winterberry. 
If one had the misfortune to fall into it, no 
matter -- it has the strength of mattress 
springs. 

The hedge was about waist high and level 
except for the corner angle, where hedge 
shears had, assumedly long ago, lowered it 
just enough to provide a kind of green shelf 
for the insertion of a white shell-shaped 
birdbath. The charming sculpture (which could 
only have been created by some southern Medi- 
terranean craftsman of the past) was as appro- 
priate in its niche -- and as easy to miss —- 
as a Hummingbird's nest on a hemlock bough. 

Out-and-out sentiment can also worm its 
way into our gardens. Here at home we have —— 
of ally things inj-a “country*garden"'’— a: paix 
of stone lions each the size of a large domes-— 
tic cat, which flank a twelve-foot square ter- 
race on the south side of the house. Because 
they don't really belong there, and it's not 
intended that they be noticed by those outside 
of the family, I have let the rhododendron 
partly conceal the right-hand lion, while the 
very face of the left-hand one is obliterated 
by the scratchy plumes of a pfitzer juniper, 
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HEATING OILS 
GASOLINE 


H.B. KNOWLES, INC. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS 
24 HOUR OIL BURNER SERVICE 


wton 
Savings 
Bank 


West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116; pots 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259- 0510; Sherborn, 655-607 


at the other corner. Originally they were 
bought for another house in another state: 
our first house outside the city, which could 
only be reached from the street after a gruel-— 
ing climb of twenty-four steps. One was met, 
after all this, by two ho-hum yews and a bar- 
ren front doorstep. I despaired of ever being 
able to enhance this scene. Then one day, 
while in a state of advanced pregnancy, I was 
at a favorite haunt known as the Valley Mart 
—- and nearly tripped over these lions. Being 
such a runty pair (though with a built-in Rule 
Brittania dignity) they had evidently been ig- 
nored by the world and were "dirt-cheap" and I 
bought them on the spot. 

So, to us, they are part of a meaningful 
past. And I take comfort in keeping them on 
as faithful retainers and old friends. As 
with books, one cannot easily discard "old 
friends." 


I Brake For Gardens 
(Id 


From a Lincoln author 


CREATIVE LAND DEVELOPMENT 
Bridge to the Future 


by Robert A. Lemire 


Houghton—-Mifflin; 176 pages: $11.95 
second edition 


"In Lincoln, Massachusetts, and else— 
where, we have learned to protect natural re- 
sources while stimulating needed development." 
Robert A. Lemire, Lincoln's former Conserva-— 
tion Commission Chairman and now Chairman of 
the Long-Range Planning Committee of the Plan- 
ning Board, speaks out with knowledge and con- 
fidence on land use. This book first appeared 
in 1979 in both hardback and paperback. At 
that time it was hailed as the Bible for de- 
velopers, landowners, and planners who were 
struggling to build stronger communities and 
needed help in creative land development. 

Recently Mr. Lemire put forth a second 
edition, adding a forward and an afterward. 
It is selling well throughout the States and 
can be considered a "how-to book" for public 
officials and citizens alike who are worried 
about uncontrolled growth in their community. 

Mr. Lemire's creative way of looking at 
land development in this paperback edition is 
must reading for the "'yuppies" in Lincoln who 
will learn new reverence for Lincoln's fore— 
sight in preserving such an immense amount of 
conservation land for future generations to 
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Selectmen:John Caswell 
Susan Fargo, Chairperson 
Jonn Goodrich 


FROM THE SELECTMEN 

( The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 

lot of it is routine, we offer an overview.) 


Land Use and Zoning 


at Lincoln Road and Route 117 was forwarded to the 


Traffic Management Committee (TMC). 

The TMC made recommendations for signage and line 
painting at the Oxbow Road-Farrar Road intersection. 
The Selectmen met with the School Committee to 

work out traffic procedures on Ballfield Road during 
school hours. The schools reauested that Ballfield Road 
north of the tennis courts be closed from 2:30-2:45 dur- 
ing the loading of buses. This request was granted by 
the Selectmen and they asked the School Committee 

to make careful analysis of usage and parking 

patterns before changing the signage at the school. 
Complaints were reviewed concerning the defective 
timing in the Route 126/Route i117 traffic light. 


e the Selectmen received one proposal from Lincoln Home 
Associates, for housing at the 47-acre site. The New Business 
Board was impressed, overall, by the proposal's @e The Selectmen interviewed the three final candidates 
aesthetic sensitivity and professional approach. for the position of Assistant Executive Secretary. 

e The Selectmen suggested improvements to the draft of They offered the job to Alyson Morse. 
the by-law for the commercial overlay district of the e The Personnel Board submitted a recommendation for 
47-acre site. the implementation of a merit system for town 

@ The Selectmen met with Planning Board Chairman, employees. The Selectmen emphasized the importance 
Rosamond Delori and Planning Board member, Liz of familiarizing employees with the system. 
Corcoran, to receive an update on the 47-acre proposal. 

e john Caswell reported on his communication with County The Library 
Commissioner Larkin concerning the road impacts of the e Executive Secretary David Ramsay was asked to 
47-acre proposal. Caswell reported that the county to investigate possible sites for the Children's 
engineers will be consulted. Pecommendations will be Library during the construction phase, if the 
presented to the Commissioners. proposec building plans are approved. 

Solid Waste Cther 

@ The Solid Waste Study Committee recommended that e The Selectmen met with DeCordova Museum Director, 
the temporary transfer station become the site Paul Master-Karnik, to discuss complaints about 
of the permanent transfer station. However, in order noise and traffic because of Museum functions. Agree- 
to help weigh the pros and cons of different ment was reached concerning ways to minimize the 
systems, it was recommended that the town hire a problems. 
consultant to prepare for the permanent station 
which must be in place when the permit for the New Business 
temporary station expires in 1986. e The Selectmen were to set a date at their 

e@ The Selectmen met with Lincoln NESWC Representative, Cctober 14 meeting for the dedication of the 
Henry Rugo and NESWC Executive Director, Jerry Peace Pole. 
Hoscroft. Because the financial status of the 
facility is dependent on energy costs, there is a Appointments 
need for an increase in tipping fees from sub- Board of Appeals: Margaret Marsh 
scribing towns. The Soard asked David Ramsay to Route 128 Task Force: Earl Flansburgh 
draft a warrant for town meeting. 

e Town Counsel advised the Selectmen that permits Resignations 
will be needec in the zoning process for the Board of Appeals: Tim Taylor 
permanent transfer site. Conservation Commission: Joe Bower 

e The Board voted to join Lexington in its Household 
Hazardous Waste Collection effort which was held The Board sent a letter of appreciation to Joe 
on October 25, 1986. Cotoni upon his retirement after fifty years 

in the Lincoln Fire Department. 
Traffic 
e A safety complaint regarding the intersection (covers meetings during the month of 


September 1986) 
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Lincoln Agency Finds Homes 


WOALD LEADER 
1 RELOCATION 


for Buyers - And Buyers for Sellers. Our strong 


REALTORS 


professionol stoff covers all of Eastern Massachusetts 


And through our Relocation Network - All of the U.S 


We are members of the International 
Real Estate Federation and can also 
serve you around the world. 

Be sure to experience Lincoln 
Agency's professional counseling 
service before you buy or sell. 
Your service is our pleasure. 


LINCOLN AGENCY, IN« 


Concord Road, Lincoln, Mass. 01773 


ZOD 9O-OB 24 


John G. Sharpe, CRB, President 


Real Estate - Insurance - Appraisals 


With full-service offices 
and X-Press 24s 
conveniently located 
throughout the community. 


BayBank: 


Something Better’ 


Member FDIC 


LINCOLN REVIEW, INC 
P.O. Box 245 

Lincoln Center 

Mass. 01773 


MR/MRS ROBERT LOUD 
64 CONANT RD, RFD 3 
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Better 
Homes, 


and Gardens” 


HUNNEMAN ©) 


& CO. INC.e REALTORS® 


Three acres of country woods and landscaped grounds 
lend warmth to this five bedroom, 4% bathroom Tudor. 


Features include a sunken living room and a hexagonal 
study. 


Exclusive $875,000 


P.O. Box 248. Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center.MA 01 773 (617) 259-1100 
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Dear Readers, 

How about listening to us as you drive down Route 2? 
Did you know that Bob Stecher records each issue of The Review. on 
tape and it is available at the Library to go out on loan? 

As you read this, the staff is working on the annual 
town-wide issue which will be published just before Town Meeting in 
March. Organizations and advertisers are encouraged to contact 
Palmer or Betty about appearing in it. In this issue we will 
we will celebrate ten years of publication. Due date for 
writing material is February 10 and for advertising March 1. 

Let's welcome Florence Freed, Lincoln resident and poignant 
writer, to our staff. She writes about her childhood with humor and 
force in The Little Blue Bicycle. And Sam Silverstein wonders 
about teenagers in the future. Be sure your kids read it. 

The Annual Business Meeting of The Review will be held 
on Sunday, February 8 at 3:00 at Carol Caswell's home on Beaver Pond. 
All staff and readers are invited to this meeting. 


PAL oe: 


cover design by Harold D. Smith 
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from COUNTRY PLACES 


by Sarah Baird 
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Note: Like the following excerpt, Country 
Places was originally conceived and drafted in 
the late sixties and early seventies and is 
set in that period. All characters from the 
whole of it are not intended to represent per- 
sons living or dead. 


One night, when someone opens the front 
door to let in Sheba the family dog, the out-— 
side air holds more than a smell of wood smoke 
—- something suggestive of snow. The follow-— 
ing morning the eastern sky reveals, against 
its general grey, a rosy band of reverberating 
light. 

Later in the day the snow begins to fall, 
and by afternoon it's coming down in earnest, 
and school buses move over the country roads 
with caution. Snow soon blankets the brown 
and frozen grounds, blotting houses from one 
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another, veiling trees and fields, submerging 
the wooded hill of Mount Misery south of Fair- 
haven Bay. 

George more than anyone views the storm's 
progress with satisfaction. Most nine-year-— 
old boys prefer a holiday from school. 

But by late afternoon the snowflakes be— 
come feathery on the air and gradually dis- 
solve to rain. He does not conceal his dis-— 
gust and bitterness. But wait. By bedtime, 
when the living room fire has subsided and 
Sheba has settled in the hall against her fav-—- 
orite wall (which shows the smudges of her 
habit), and the half-grown kitten is peaceful 
in her basket, a persistent tapping on the 
windowpanes announces the sleet's arrival. 

And in the night a wind becomes sleet's 
companion, rising to moan and cry around cor- 
ners of the house. Both its heckling violence 
and an odd cracking sound that repeats now and 
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again like a pistol-shot causes some wakeful-— 
ness among the adults of the household. 

You, in fact, are unable to sleep and 
rise with the first of the light to investi- 
gate. In the dimness of the kitchen, where 
you intended to put the kettle on the stove, 
you first notice the stopped electric clock. 
All power has gone off in the night. When you 
pull back the living room curtains, always 
drawn in the evenings to ward off New Eng- 
land's cold, you catch sight of the waning 
moon, and then the faint light it casts on 
devastation. 

The scene reveals, in Emerson's phrase, 
the mad wind's nightwork. Below glittering 
trees the glazed white ground shows a litter 
of broken branches. The ice-gripped trees — 
the beeches and maples, the basswood near the 
house — all move to the fitful wind with a 
tortured kind of rocking. Again and again 
these hollow explosive sounds filling the air 
tell of natural flexibility at odds with im- 
prisoning ice; over and over comes the fatal 
split, the raw parting of branch upon branch 
from mother tree. 

The rhododendrons by the house, and the 
mountain laurel —— nearly all the broad-—leaved 
evergreens, in fact, and small trees every- 
where you look -—— have been as badly damaged 
by this wind-formed ice which encases each 
form like some relentless outer skin. But the 
white pines have been hit the hardest; their 
bases are piled with vital green limbs and 
torn wood, and the havoc is not near to end— 
ing- As one more thick high branch, fortu- 
nately distant from the house, snaps off and 
crashes to the ground, you hear all its icy 
sheathings on needles and bark splintering, on 
impact, like glass. 

kk * 

Later in the day when the wind has less-— 
ened, and with the recognition that Sheba 
wants the ritual walk, you dress yourself, to 
Sheba's ecstasy, in layers of outer clothing: 
though with doubts as to the feasibility of 
even walking on all that glass. Skis, surely, 
would be out of the question. 

The walk, over the corn fields this side 
of Mount Misery and on into the woods to the 
west, starts out as an adventure in surreal 
sound; different from the dog's, your progress 
Over the snow is comparable to _ crashing 
through endless layers of windowpanes. 

The bases of the five tall white pines 
clumped in the hollow of those fields are, as 
on home ground, massed with breakage. But 
further south the huge American elm tree, 
though alight with crystal effects, stands ap- 
parently undamaged. Its great wine-glass 
Shape, which for such countless generations 


has dominated that sweep of fields surrounding 
it, is to the family a symbol of a kind. 
Along with an awareness of the tree's arching 
magnificence and great antiquity, they know 
its shelter to be frequented through all four 
seasons by the pileated woodpecker, bird of 
the flaming crest. The species is a signifi- 
cant presence here, Rachel has been told by 
The Teacher, for its maintenance requires no 
less than two square miles of countryside. 

Where the woods to Mount Misery begin and 
paths lead to the river, the trees are here 
too a tangle of silver, iridescent in sun- 
light. In the woods you find the glazed snow 
again littered with broken branches and heaped 
with shards of ice. Past the sloping grove of 
old pines and hemlocks bent all out of symme- 
try, the white birches are bowed in loops of 
crystal and the trunks of the black ones near 
one of the kettlehole ponds of Clematis Brook 
gleam with similar translucence. 

Where the trail straightens to head west 
for the Sudbury River, Sheba skids over the 
icy ground and halts; the river, a North At— 
lantic blue through the trees, runs free in 
the frigid air. A single duck, head tucked 
down, staunchly rides its corrugated surface. 

Coming back through the meadow-patch be- 
tween two cultivated fields -- that shrubby 
low ground where last fall Rachel found the 
basketball-sized hornets' nest — you see, 
rising above the snow, last September's gold- 
enrod; its velvet—brown plumes of flower 
heads, being cast in thick ice, stand more 
like lollipops. 
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With the outdoor thermometer remaining 
near zero, this glassy country world lasts for 
days; and in the evenings every open, snow- 
crusted place on the family's landscape cap- 
tures the twilight. Finally there comes a 
thaw -- creating, in certain low places near 
the house, wide pools of water among the snow- 
fields and woods. When freezing weather 
strikes again, these scattered pools provide a 
fine choice of skating rinks for George. He 
goes out with hockey skates and stick and 
practices in a fury of concentration -—- hap- 
pily alone, as if in this way he can be his 
own kind of hero, and never quitting the ice 
till the onslaught of dark. 

From the roof eaves crystal daggers form. 
Then they become a frieze of yard—-long swords, 
giving the snug house a fairy-tale quality. 
Their tips lengthen in melting daylight and 
refreeze with the arrival of each lavender- 
blue dusk. On the endlessly clear evenings, 
they catch the glitter of the first stars, and 
at daybreak, with the red sun's rising, all 
their prismatic tints are set to flashing. 


HAIR CARE: 
WE HAVE 
THE ADVANTAGE. 


Beautiful hair comes only 
through harmony: a great cut; 
a style that compliments you; 
rich, vibrant color; proper 
conditioning: and continual 
care. Without all this, you're 
simply not looking as good as 
you could. 

We are a full-service salon 
that provides you with this 
complete hair care... and 
nothing less. We believe you 
come to us because you care 
enough to want the very best. 
That's a responsibility we 
take very seriously. 

All of our stylists are pro- 
fessionals, completely skilled 
and fully knowledgeable in all 
aspects of hair care. Our cuts 
are great because we take the 
time to do them right. We can 
help you pick a hairstyle that’s 
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fashionable, yet right for you. 
And we can perform any other 
service you desire, from 
curling to coloring. 

We use and recommend 
quality Matrix hair care pro- 
ducts because we know beau- 
tiful hair just starts with our 
great cuts. Matrix’s line of 
products 1s completely acid 
balanced and is unsurpassed 
in caring for your hair. They 
contain protein and other vital 
elements to keep your hair 
healthy and manageable. We 
,\ strongly believe they should 
- .« \ be an important part of your 
as daily hair care routine. 

When looking great is 
important to you, come and 
see us. We do it all, better we 
think, than anyone else. We 
want you to look your best 
every single day. 
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MON, WED, SAT 8:30 - 5:00 
TUES, THURS, FRI 8:30 - 3:00 


LEWIS STREET 
LINCOLN, MASS 


Inquire about men's maintenance plan 


Also walk-in service 
Manicures §& waxing 


259-8361 
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On a string of mornings, coatings of 
hoarfrost silver the trees in the field beyond 
the lawn —- bestowing upon the country-dweller 
yet another free, though transient, gift of 
jewelry. 

ke * 

The snow has for a time all but disap- 
peared. Towards twilight on a February after- 
noon the half-grown cat sits very still by the 
sliding glass door. As she contemplates the 
dying of the light, the softening of winter, 
her purring pours forth like a hymn — but a 
dark hymn, set somewhere behind her teeth. 
Out there in the dead grass she caught a shrew 
today: played with it, evidently, for a long 
time, off and on — till finally (and notwith- 
standing the shrew's notorious ferocity in 
combat) it was unable to escape one more time 
and simply expired from terror and exhaustion. 

How Rachel, twelve-year-old attender of 
creatures of every dimension (and just now ab— 
sorbed upstairs with her homework), would de- 
test that cat, had she suspected what she had 
been up to on her afternoon out. And yet 
Rachel, for all her strong feelings for the 
underdog or the weak at times, on the whole 
sees things as they are; she keeps in check an 
inner sense that the world outside can be in 
large part an indifferent place, and full of 
treacheries where least expected, even from a 
supposed friend. Yet, The Teacher has said, 
if it is so that we are knit into the natural 
world with its basic thrusts of greed and sur- 
vival, our difference as human beings should 
be our mental abilities to transcend. 

This is the time of year when, on winter 
nights, one may hear the reverberating song of 
the great horned owl, and then, the fainter, 
less assertive responses of his mate. But 
recently, at about the time of the full moon, 
Rachel was aroused from a dead sleep by an un- 
earthly, full-bodied, and prolonged shrieking. 
Not far from the house, its effect was to stop 
her heart, her breath, like a hand at her 
throat. Was this how a rabbit's, a skunk's, 
agony and terror voiced itself in the space of 
being grasped and carried off in the talons of 
the swooping, shadowy owl? But the terrible, 
near—human sounds so near her open window died 
quickly on the air; the silence of night 
closed in. 

The following afternoon as she made her 
way up the driveway from the crossroads where 
the school bus had left her, she had gone, 
still carrying her books, with a _ steadier 
sense of fatalism to the great white pine 
nearest the house —~ and at its base was able 
to verify those screams by the presence of 
bright drops of blood on the snow. 
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Health Foods - Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau Street Open 7 days including 
Concord, Mass. 01742 Thur. & Fri. evenings 
Phone 369-1535 and Sunday afternoons 
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Walls of glass to enjoy magnificent 
views of surrounding countryside. 


Flexible floor plan allows maximum 
use for both entertaining and family 
living. 


Art Collector's gallery-like exhibition 
space. 


Truly a contemporary architectural 
marvel! 


Offered at $579,000. 
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NORTH SUDBURY | 
CLASSIC CONTEMPORARY RESIDENCE 


Fabulous International Style, 
wonderful spaces! Designed 
by architect/artist Douglas 
Graf. 


Nine Lewis Street e Lincoln, MA 61773 


Nancy Murphy, GRI 

i i RI 
Wi nabaces Pedraaia ERT 443-5299 
Lois Krasilovsky 259-9 700 


Carol Mankowich 


Eleanor Fitzgerald 
Judith Kolk 

Martha Snelling 
Mikki Lipsey 
Betty Kimnach 


FURTHER COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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IN WALTHAM 


CAME USE 
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Cars.Cars.Cars.CARS.CARS...through Lin- 
coln traffic will come. The steps the town 
takes now may preserve the solitude of Lincoln 
which means so much to its residents. 

The Review is publishing this background 
information regarding the impact on surround- 
ing residential areas of the development of 
U.S. Dynamics property in Waltham to make peo- 
ple aware of the possible development of six- 
ty-four acres of land on its border. "This 
information is only an educated guesstimate,"' 
Says Terry Fenton, a member of the 128 Area 
Committee. ''This is what we are working with. 
The impact of this possible commercial devel- 
Opment is immense." 

The Lincoln members of the 128 Area Com- 
mittee have been meeting with people from Wes-— 
ton and Waltham to share information about 
what is happening. John Hammond, another com— 
mittee member, explains, "Our efforts are aim-— 
ed at ensuring that traffic generated from the 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 
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site be directed on to the commercial roads 
which lead to the Winter Street-Route 128 in- 
terchange."' He further explained that Weston 
and Waltham are just as concerned about the 
impact of large volumes of traffic as Lincoln 
is. 

Boston Properties, Inc., a large-scale 
developer, has been engaged by U.S. Dynamics 
Real Estate Trust, owner of a 64-acre parcel 
in Waltham, to investigate the development of 
its land. Under current zoning, the land 
could support an office development larger in 
Square footage than the adjoining Bay Colony 
development or the Burlington Mall. The land 
is located at the westerly edge of a large 
commercial area, abutting residential areas. 
Its only access is through residential areas 
in Waltham, Lincoln, Weston, and Lexington on 
narrow, winding roads. The devastating poten-— 
tial impact of traffic from a development of 
this scale greatly concerns surrounding resi- 
dents and communities alike. 

The location of the land is shown on the 
map. The following sections outline the ap- 
proximate size of the development and poten- 
tial traffic impacts. 

Potential Size of Development 

Assuming 18,000 square feet of office 
space per acre (slightly more intense than Bay 
Colony; the land is flatter and easier to dev— 
elop) and using Bay Colony's traffic genera-— 
tion data, the following is a rough approxima-— 
tion of the potential ultimate size of the 
development: 

Parcel: 64 acres. 

Current zoning: Limited Commercial. 

Size of building: 1,152,000 square feet. 
(28% larger than Bay Colony. Greater in area 
than the Burlington Mall; over half that of 
the John Hancock or Prudential Towers.) 

4,625. (Just less than Lincoln's 
population.) 

Parking spaces: s00s (About 10% of the 
public parking spaces in downtown Boston.) 
Total car trips per day: 12,800. (A quarter 
of the daily traffic on the Mass Pike past the 
Framingham exit.) 

Traffic Distribution 

The 12,800 car trips throughout the day 
will travel to/from the development on the 
regional road network, and the impact will be 
substantial even miles away. 

Commuter traffic on this road network is 
already intense. Route 128, Route 2 west of 
Route 128, and the five corners intersection 
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The Alma Mater. Far away, 
yet close to home. 


It seems like yesterday 
when you were cutting 
across the quad. 

A picture can spark 
memories of an after- 
noon spent laughing 
with a friend or cram- 
ming for a final. That’s 
why Cooleys Marco Polo 
carries The University 
Series® hand painted 
mirrors and desk boxes 
by Eglomise Designs of 
Boston.® Classic scenes 
representing virtually 
EVERY FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE in America 


as well as medical and 
law schools. 


Desk box is 12” x7" x 2%". 
Mirror is 15” x 26”, in silver 
toned frame. $145.00 each 


plus tax and $4.00 shipping. 
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CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, Concord, MA 369-3692 Mon-Sat 9-5, 
84 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9-5:30, 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE 


Office (617) 863-0550 


Home 259-8695 


at Lincoln Center are operating just about at 
capacity; Routes 117 and 2A, along with Lin- 
coln Road and Trapelo Road, are very heavily 
traveled. When office projects now planned 
are completed, the Winter Street/Route 128 in- 
terchange will exceed capacity. 

The table shows the general direction of 
traffic if exit and egress were from Old Coun-— 
ty Road north and south via Lincoln, Weston, 
Waltham, and Lexington. It shows daily traf- 
fic each direction and for the peak hour. 
Impact 

A development of this magnitude or even a 
fraction thereof would inundate the surround- 
ing residential areas, greatly exceed the ca-— 
pacity of the infrastructure, and completely 
clog Lincoln Center, which is two miles away. 
With Routes 128, 2, and 117 operating near ca- 
pacity, it is likely that they will be unable 
to handle the incremental traffic. Further- 
more, it is in the Cambridge Reservoir water- 
shed. 

Conclusions 

This land should be developed only after 
the highway system has been upgraded to have 
the capacity to handle its traffic and only if 
access is through commercially-zoned Winter 
Street to/from the highway system. Under no 
circumstances should access be via residential 
roads. 


The Review welcomes letters from its 
readers on this subject. 


TENTATIVE TRAFFIC PROJECTIONS FOR U.S. DYNAMICS DEVELOPMENT 


Based on "Average Employee Domicile Distribution" 
from the Freeman Report on the Bay Colony Development 


% of trips # of 
Origin/ To/From This One-Way Trips Peak Hour Trips 

Destination Direction Impact Areas (In or Out) (Ma jor Direction) 
North 45.0 Trapelo Rd./Waltham 1,440 360 

Route 2* 

via Old County Rd. 1,440 360 
South 23.0 ? to Route 128 1,472 369 
East 6.5 Conant Rd./North Ave./ 

Main St. or Trapelo Rd. 

Route 2 416 104 
Southwest 6.5 Route 117 or Conant Rd. 

via Weston Center 416 104 

19.0 Route 2 via Conant/Weston 
Rds. thru Lincoln Center 608 152 


Winter St./Trapelo Rd. 


thru Lincoln Center 608 152 


6,400 1,601 

per day per hour 
(12,800 total (1 car per 
per day) 2k seconds) 


* Because this route is unavailable in the AM, all traffic would move on Trapelo Rd. 
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IN THE MAILBOX 


Dear Palmer & Betty: 


Each year the New England Lawn Tennis As-— 
sociation (the area chapter of the United 
States Tennis Association) publishes rankings 
of the top junior players for the New England 
area. 

In 1986 four Lincoln juniors were ranked 
in the top five of their respective age cate- 
gories. Lincoln was the only town in the six 
State area (including such cities as Boston, 
Hartford, and Portland) to have four represen- 
tatives. 

The four juniors were: 

Peter Bye of Round Hill Road - ranked #5 
in the Boys 16 Singles 

Peggy Leggat of Baker Bridge Road - rank- 
ed #5 in the Girls 12 Singles 

Erika deLone of Huckleberry Hill - ranked 
#2 in the Girls 14 Singles 

Amy deLone of Huckleberry Hill - ranked 
#4 in the Girls 18 Singles. 

On behalf of the Tennis Committee, I con- 
gratulate Peter, Peggy, Erika, and Amy on a 
job well done, and wish them continued success 
in the future. 


Sincerely, 
Allen Asaff 
Lincoln Tennis Committee 
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S. Williams Associates Inc. 
REALTORS 


Upon the approach, one gets the sense of an estate. The four 
components: graceful and unstructured landscapes, a country 
house of manageable size, a three-story horse barn with an 

air conditioned squash court, and finally an oriental 

recreation center with pool, teak hot tub, and bath house. 


$1,500,000. 
Sue Williams 
Nelleke Allen Denise Bienfang 
Tina Dirks Sheila Muyskens 
80 Thoreau Street Frank Woodhouse 369-5656 


‘The Concord Depot Concord, Massachusetts 


THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE BICYCLE 


a childhood stream—of-—consciousness 
by Florence Wallach Freed 


Dedicated with Love to 
Bobbe Navon and Franny Moss 
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I lift up my eyes, above the trees, be-— 
yond the clouds, to where Jehovah, the Jewish 
God lives, and I'm praying to him with all my 
might, first Shema Yisroel, then the really 
important part, please God, send me a Beauti- 
ful Blue Bicycle, a Schwinn, size 36, with 
balloon tires, a wicker-basket, a silver-bell, 
a rubber-horn, and if you can manage it, 5 
American flags that'll wave like ¢razy when I 
zoom down Marlo Avenue, I promise I won't bump 
into the little old ladies from the Home-for- 
the-Aged, someday I'll be an old lady 95 or 
100, i'il want the kids to be careful’ so I 
don't fall and break a hip, so please God, I 
beg you, send the bike soon, I'm 9% already, 
I'll be 10 on May 31st, I know how to ride 
without falling off, there are lotsa other 
kids in the apartment house only 8% who al- 
ready have two-wheelers, I don't want to com- 
plain, I know you're very busy in Europe try- 
ing to kill off Adolf Hitler and save the poor 
Jews, but when you get a chance to fly back 
over the good old USA, land of the free, home 
of the brave, could you please tell Mom and 
Dad to get me a bike, I know they can afford 
it, but they're afraid I'll ride off the side- 
walk and get killed like that poor kid Benjy 
Levine from Stonefield Road, the one who threw 
up during Assembly in the middle of the Star- 
Spangled-Banner, and got hit by a maroon Stu-— 
debaker while sleigh-riding on his Flexible- 
Flyer, but I'll stay on the sidewalk, the only 
tricks I'll do are stick my red sneakers up on 
the handlebars, or fling out my arms, you know 
me God, you watch me all the time, I've only 
broken the handle off one teacup of our fruit- 
pattern-Stanglware when washing the dishes, 
I'm a pretty good kid, though sometimes I have 
a big-mouth and talk—back to my elders, but I 
practice the piano % hour every day, especial- 
ly Fir Elise by Ludwig Van Beethoven and Sere- 
made by Franz Schubert, poor Franz, he 
couldn't even afford a piano, if he were alive 
I'd say, Franz, take the elevator up to Apart-— 
ment 6D, I'll leave the door unlocked while 
I'm off at PS 81, take some leftover potroast, 
challe, chocolate pudding, and Elsie-the-—Cow's 
creamy milk, you probably need a decent meal, 
and compose to your heart's content, but sad 
to say, lotsa goodguys are dead and lotsa bad- 
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guys with Swastikas are alive, but anyway, 
God, are you still listening, I throw the gar- 
bage down the slimy incinerator chute, I get 
all As in my school subjects from Miss Hazel- 
ton at PS 81, The Bronx, I went up from Needs 
Improvement in Respects-the-Rightsof-—Others to 
Satisfactory on my last report card, I'm one 
of your Chosen People, and Judy Greenberg, our 
teacher at Reformed Sunday School explained 
that you're omniscient and omnipotent, which 
mean you know everything and you're all-—power- 
ful, so God, even though there's a war on and 
Uncle Sam needs rubber and metal for planes 
and bombs, he can spare a bit for my Beautiful 
Blue Bicycle, I'll pay him back by collecting 
flattened tincans in my old red wagon, I'm al- 
so buying Savings Stamps out of the $1.00 al- 
lowance I get from Daddy, so I only have 50¢ 
left for the rest of the week, I can't afford 
any 15¢ strawberry icecream sodas, I can only 
buy nickel Dixie-Cups, but I'm not complain- 
ing, God, we have to knock-out Hirohito and 
Mussolini; plus hitler, sitStaabio lO" cases 
But when Jehovah doesn't send the bike I 
run to my little Catholic friends, Maryrose 
O'Connell and Angelina Morelli, they're only 
8% years old, but already have two-wheelers, 
Maryrose has made two communions in long, lacy 
gowns with gauzy veils and red roses, she's a 
whiz at memorizing her Catechisms and Hail 
Marys, but she's used up so much of her brains 
on religion she can't remember the multiplica- 
tion tables after 5X10, so I do her arithmetic 
homework and she lets me ride her bike, Mary- 
rose is pretty smart otherwise, even though 
she can't multiply worth-a-damn as Daddy would 
say, excuse me God, I don't talk like that my- 
self, anyway, Judy Greenberg says it's not 
right to judge people by how smart they are in 
school, some smart people become criminals, 
some stupid people are very kindhearted, any- 
way, I ask Maryrose and Angelina if the Catho-— 
lic Gods can get me a bike, if I pray not only 
to God-the-Father, but also to Mary and Jesus, 
the whole family, they're not busy with World 
War II so maybe they wouldn't mind getting a 
bike for a little Jewish girl, they won't have 
to know I'm Jewish, I just won't mention it, 
I'll hide my Jewish Star, my beautiful Star- 
of—David encircled with amethysts, but Mary- 
rose says I don't stand the chance of a Snow- 
ball-in-—Hell, because at St. Patrick's paro- 
chial school, Sister Catherine told the class 
that God is punishing the Jews for killing 
Christ, but I DIDN’T DO IT, I shriek, I was 
born right here in Women's Hospital in New 
York City, I have my Birth Certificate to 
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The Tetreault 


THE ULTIMATE LOCATION 


Very private and quiet country lane in Lincoln 
center abutting hundreds of acres of conservation 
land. A lovely combination of old and new 
offers spacious fireplaced living room, bright 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms and 2: baths and more. 
MES (337977000 


A. H. TETREAULT 
Lincoln Road, Lil 
259-9220 


Metter... 
: THE ULTIMATE OPPORTUNITY 


A unique and lovely L-Shaped Cape that lacks only your Sh 
Spacious living room adjoins screened porch. Hardwood 
Piooers, quality construction and a beautiful lot that 

Mmemiicte right for kids or *pets to play! 
MDSe5.20.97-30 0 


THE ULTIMATE POTENTIAL 


This charming Royal Barry Wills colonial offers great potential 
for an in-law or income apartment, or private, fireplaced master 
hedvoom suite! Boasts many fine architectural features like 
arched doorways, a curved staircase, fireplaced dining room and 

more: 


MLS $260,000 


>. Realtor 
n, MA 01773 
369-1250 
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prove it, I've stayed here the whole time, ex- 
cept for a two-week vacation in Miami Beach, 
Florida, where Mom took me to get rid of my 
Bronchitis, my mother was born here, my father 
came from Poland when he was a little boy, all 
my grandparents and great-grandparents lived 
in the Old Country, Beyond-the-Pale, in Minsk, 
Russia and Warsaw, Poland, and Jesus was kill- 
ed by some cruel Roman guys almost 2,000 years 
ago, so I couldn't possibly have done it, nor 
anyone in my family, they owned a Chocolate 
Factory and a Grain Business, they were always 
too busy for killing, the only times they ever 
got to sit down and rest were on the Sabbath 


and Passover, in fact, they sailed away to Am—_ 


erica because some Crazy Cossacks came riding 
wildly on horseback burning and killing the 
JewS.e. 

Well, chimes in Angelina, maybe you did- 
n't kill Our Lord, but you go around commit-— 
ting nasty sins all the time, Angelina knows 
all my sins because they're pretty much the 
Same ones she commits herself, saying swears 
like shit and damn, playing Doctor with Jimmy 
Sandler, telling lies like you practiced the 
piano for % hour when you only played for 15 
minutes, stealing flowers from Mrs. Davidson 
up on Stonefield Avenue, not just little vio-— 
lets, but even lilacs and tulips, cheating 
when you play Parchesi, teasing your little 
brother, threatening to vacuum him up into the 
bag or flush him down the toilet, yelling 
drunken-bum at old Mr. Hogan when he stumbles 
down Nash Place, throwing iceballs—with-stones 
at the kids from Stonefield School, gambling 
for quarters when you play gin-rummy, all Mor- 
tal Sins, and you don't even go to Confession, 
Holy—Mothera-God, Florence, you're gunna Burn-— 
in-Hell, you'll burn an Eternity before you 
get promoted to Purgatory, and you'll never 
make it into Heaven because you're Jewish, but 
still, I pipe-up, if I go pray to your Gods, 
maybe they'll forgive me and send the bike 
anyway, yeah says Angelina, looking at me with 
her mellow Italian eyes, we gotta get you a 
bike cause we're sick of sharing, besides we 
all wanna sneak down the hill, cross Broadway 
at 242nd Street, which we're not allowed, ride 
past the railroad tracks, into Van Cortlandt 
Park, and have a picnic, we gotta get you a 
bike, but will you still do my homework, oh 
yeah, I'll still write your Compositions, even 
though your parents come from Baloney, Italy, 
and are secretly on Mussolini's side, but 
that's not your fault, let's face it, you 
can't spell worth-a-damn, excuse me God, you 
never remember your punctuation marks, but I 
don't want Sister Theresa up at St. Anthony's 
to keep hitting you on the hands with that 
ruler, probably you can't remember how to 
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spell because you're so worried about Burning— 
in-Hell, that's one good thing about being 
Jewish, even though we can't have a Christmas 
Tree, at least we don't have to believe in 
Hell, we only believe in everyday misery like 
not having a bicycle, and what's going on over 
in Europe, Hell-on-Earth is enough for us, we 


can't afford outside Purgatories and 
Hells stone 
I see what you mean, says Angelina, 


that's what I like about Angelina, she says 
the greatest things like I see what you mean, 
and yeah, you gotta point, which just make me 
relax all over, the 3 of us sit closely to- 
gether, rollerskates entwined, on the steps of 
4986 Marlo Avenue, Angelina and Maryrose twist 
their silver crosses, Maryrose's has tiny lil- 
ies engraved on it, Angelina's has Jesus hang- 
ing on his)\Cross, I turn) away quel meeeut oe 
couldn't have crucified anyone, I slowly turn 
my precious Star-of-David all around on its 
delicate chain, slide it down my back, it 
feels all cold and lonely hidden away under my 
plaid dress, we quickly unstrap our ballbear- 
ing rollerskates, stick them into the bushes 
so Danny Markey, the really bad kid, won't 
steal them, and linking hands, me in the mid-— 
dle, no I in the middle, anyway, we 3 girls 
run over to the Sanctuary at All-Saints Col- 
lege, a perfect place to pray, Maryrose and 
Angelina show me exactly what to do, take your 
money, drop it into the Holy-Box, trembling, I 
untie my knotted Swiss handkerchief, the one 
with Wednesday embroidered on it, even though 
today is only Tuesday, and I drop in a quart-— 
er, 2 dimes, and a nickel, what's left of my 
allowance, they pull me over to the Altar, I 
light 10 pale candles, this even beats the 
last night of Chanukah when I get to light 9 
candles, the flames flicker gently in the 
breeze, we tiptoe over to the statue of Mary 
and Jesus, graven images of smooth white 
stone, she's holding the naked baby in her 
arms, it's beautiful, even I have to admit it, 
now kneel down and clasp your hands like this, 
now I really feel guilty, in Sunday School 
Judy Greenberg said the Maccabbees refused to 
bow down to strange Gods, Jews don't bow down, 
but I do it anyway, I kneel down on the damp 
grass, clasp my hands, visions of the Beauti- 
ful Blue Bicycle dancing in my head, as it 
SayS in 'Twas The Night Before Christmas, I 
know that whole poem by—-heart, and repeat aft-— 
er us, Our Father, ... which art in Heaven wes 
forgive us our trespasses ... Amen ... and 
please, please, send me a Beautiful Blue Bicy- 
cle ... now cross yourself like this, up, 
down, across, across, I do it quickly, hoping 
Jehovah isn't peeking down from behind a 
cloud, just my luck he flew back over The 


Bronx this very minute, we stand up, 2 old 
priests in black gowns with starched collars 
come over and pat our heads, such devout lit-— 
tle girls, do you want to be nuns when you 
grow up, oh yes, Father, we whisper, we're 
gunna be nuns, we walk slowly, arm-in-arm, 
through the lovely gardens, we don't steal ev- 
en one purple magnolia, and return home, where 
have you 3 been calls Dan-the-Doorman, your 
mothers have been looking all over for you, 
it's getting dark, go right up, we rescue our 
rollerskates from the thorny bushes, run into 
the lobby, into the Otis Elevators, up to our 
apartments, into our Heavenly—Scent Bubble— 
baths .eee. 

And I pray at that Shrine every chance I 
get, until finally, on my 10th birthday, May 
31, 1943, I get the Beautiful Blue Bicycle 
with all the trimmings, in my mind the bike is 
25% from Jehovah, 25% from Mary, 25% from Jes-— 
us, and 25% from Mom and Dad, that makes 100%, 
we're learning to convert percents into deci- 
mals and fractions, so you can also write that 
as .25 or %, you're probably wondering howcome 
I’m doing such advanced arithmetic, well, I 
skipped out of Nursery School, right over 
Kindergarten, and landed in Miss Marcy's 
first-grade class because I could already read 
Dick-and—Jane, but Miss Marcy wouldn't let me 
leave-the-room, so I wet-my—pants-in-school, 
but that's another whole story, I shouldn't 
get off the topic, Miss Hazelton says stick to 
the point, like in Wanda Gag's book, Millions 
pevG@ets, at's cats, cats, cats, all the way 
through, Wanda doesn't stray off the path and 
go into a million nutty creatures like aard- 
varks, llamas, octopuses, and wildebeests, she 
sticks to cats, probably because lotsa kids 
actually have cats, like once I had a white 
kitten named Snowy, but Mom had to give her 
away while I was at PS 81 because she kept 
climbing up the expensive celadon-green drapes 
in the living room and shitting, excuse me 
God, into Mom's alligator high heels, from 
Lord-and-Taylor's, anyway luckily I have Miss 
Hazelton this year, last year I had Miss 
Treadster, a mean old witch who tore up my 
best trading-cards, just because she caught me 
during penmanship, trading my racing-horse set 
for the blue—boy-pink-girl set from Laura Mop- 
per, the one we call Mopface, anyway, that was 
ages ago, and now, Maryrose, Angelina and I, 
always mention yourself last to be polite, 
sneak away to have a picnic of kosher-salami- 
and-mustard-on-light-rye with % soured pickles 
from Slatkin's Deli, plus a huge box of Mallo- 
mars, plus a quart of chocolate milk, at Van 
Cortlandt Park, Vanny's a fantastic park, it 
has a genuine Dutch Mansion from the olden- 
days when rosy—-cheeked Dutch girls in spotless 


pinafores skipped around happily picking hun- 
dreds of tulips, but we're not supposed to 
come here without a grownup because of the old 
pervert guys doing you know what, just ignore 
them, anyway, luckily we didn't get killed 
crossing Broadway on our bikes, I bring my old 
set of flash-cards, go over the multiplication 
tables with Maryrose, she can remember them 
through 8X10 now, even when I mix them up, she 
only has to learn the 9s, she already knows 
the 10s, and I'm teaching Angelina to spell, 
all about i before e, and punctuation such as 
capitals, periods, commas, question marks, 
apostrophes, she understands them all except 
you have to put the apostrophe after the s in 
plural words, but she'll eventually catch-on, 
and I've turned my Star-of-David around and 
I'm wearing it proudly out front again, I'm 
pretty sure Jehovah has forgiven me, because I 
haven't gotten struck by a bolt-—of-lightning 
yet, or maybe he was crying so hard over what 
was happening in Europe that he got blinded by 
his tears and never noticed ..... 

Anyway, one day it dawns on me, I just 
can't wait for Sunday to roll around, I know 
exactly what I'm going to ask Judy Greenberg 
when she says, any questions class, I'm going 
to ask, howcome if God is omniscient, he did- 
n't realize I was praying to Mary and Jesus, 
and, this is really the killer, howcome if God 
is omnipotent he can't save the Jews in Eu- 
rope, especially my Aunts, Uncles, and Little 
Cousins, who've stopped writing from Warsaw, 
the ones Grandma cries about, sitting in her 
rocking-chair in her black mourning dress, 
reading The Daily Forward in Yiddish, howcome, 
HOWCOME??? remember your question marks, nev— 
er forget those question marks, you know what, 
I'm gunna write all this stuff up, just for 
the Record, Daddy's a CPA Accountant with a 
terrific office up on the 14th floor at Colum- 
bus Circle, and he says you gotta have a Rec-— 
ord, so I'll write it in pencil and copy it in 
indelible ink, I've got an excellent handwrit-— 
ing, even though I'm left-handed, and I'll 
read it to my Children and Grandchildren, but 
first I'll hand it in as a Composition, I'll 
probably only get A minus on it because I'm 
always in such a rush I forget my paragraphs 
and punctuation, but maybe someday I'll turn 
into a real author like Sholom Aleichem, if I 
don't kill myself jumping off the high-board 
yelling Geronimo at Silverman's in the 
Borscht-Belt, but Mom says if you can write 
just one big-fat-juicy—book like The Wizard- 
of-Oz, or The Bible, or Gone-With-The-Wind, 
and they make a Technicolor Movie out o£ it, 
you can become regular millionaire, that's 
$1,000,000, 6 whole zeros without decimals, 
but, to tell you the truth, I don't care that 
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West Newton, 244-2000; Wayland, 358-5116: Sudbury, 443-8831: 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077. 
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WEST CONCORD 5&10 TO $1 STORE 


It's not too early 

to think about Valentine's Day 
Cards, gifts, etc. 
also Featuring 


Corning French White Cookware 
School/Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys/Games 
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Except Thur. 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Ave. West Concord 
369-9011 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanczer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
617-371-0180 
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much about the money, I'm managing OK on my 
allowance, plus birthday money from Uncle Jul- 
ius, what I really care about is what happen- 
ed, we shouldn't forget WHAT HAPPENED, espe-— 
cially that part about my Little Cousin Malkah 
from Warsaw, who got kicked out of her cozy 
apartment near the chocolate factory and was 
stuffed into a filthy ghetto, just because she 
was wearing a Jewish Star, she wasn't allowed 
to grow up, she'll never know how tall she'd 
be, or whether she'd turn into a famous com— 
poser like Felix Mendelssohn, or an artist 
like Marc Chagall, which means, let's face it, 
that my Good-Old-God-Jehovah, the One who 
wrote the 10 Commandments, got slaughtered by 
that raving-maniac, Adolf Hitler, Hitler-Hits, 
Hitler-Hits, suddenly I feel a chilly wind 
blowing on my shoulders, I'm shivering like 
mad, I've got goosepimples all over, I slip on 
my sweater-of-many-colors, the one Aunt Doro- 
thy knitted me, zip it up, pull up the hood, 
tie the strings in a bow, and ride off all 
alone, American flags flying, tears stinging 
my cheeks, down Marlo Avenue, on my Beautiful 
Blue Bicycle ..... 
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a If. you're not becoming to you; 
me YOu ought to be coming to us. .* 
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You will look better when your hair looks bet- 
ter. Capelli can make a more becoming you 
with the right cut, color, and stvle. Capelli— 
a full service salon including skin care and 
manicure. You really ought to be coming to us. 


apelli 
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at Lincoln Station, Lincoln, Mass. 
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HARVARD 


TWELVE ACRE HORSE PROPERTY 


RS 


Charming Country Cape in an apple orchard with four 
bedrooms and four baths, overlooking twelve beautiful 
acres, open and fenced for horses, offering pretty 
views and convient access to a small four-stall barn 


plus a small pond. MLS $375,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


146A LINCOLN ROAD 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 01773 
Telephone: 259-9133 


Serving Harverd , Concord Lincoln , Countryside 
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SOVIET PERCEPTIONS 


By Joan Perera 


What is everyday life like in the USSR? 

What is the composition of the population 
of 275,000,000 Soviet citizens? 

Who is in the Communist Party? 

These are a few of the questions brought 
up by participants to the Mutual Perceptions 
workshops held at the Lincoln Library in Nov— 
ember 1986. Asked at the first meeting for 
spontaneous adjectives to describe the Soviet 
Union, workshop members mentioned authoritar— 
ian, totalitarian, bureaucratic, repressive - 
huge and gloomy. Additional adjectives de- 
scribing the Russian people were long-suffer- 
ing, obedient, ignorant, diverse, unspoiled, 
hospitable, loving music and dance, touchy 
about their self-image. 

With impressions such as these, Lincoln 
residents, wanting to learn more about the 
Soviet Union, came to the first of three work-— 
shops held at the library. The series was or- 
ganized by the Committee for National Security 
(CNS), a nationwide organization which was 
formed in 1980 to inform Americans about na— 
tional security and arms control issues. 

The discussions pivoted around a central 
reading source, "'The Other Side,'' which was 
compiled by CNS. It is the first of twelve 
readers in a series called "Beyond the Krem-— 
lin."' The organization plans to publish the 
remaining readers in the next few years and to 
organize workshops around each of the readers 
with the stated purpose of "enabling Americans 
to assess more accurately the Soviet Union - 
its policies, goals, people, culture and prob-— 
lems." 

Residents of Lincoln had four workshop 
times to choose from and participants met on 
Wednesdays or Thursdays for two hours in the 
morning or evening. The tenor of each group 
differed according to the members. Group size 
varied between twelve and twenty people. 

Supplemental readings were suggested by 
CNS, and the Lincoln Library collected rele- 
vant books from other libraries in the Minute- 
man network and made these available to parti- 
cipants. The core reading, however, was the 
CNS publication, "The Other Side," which dealt 
with Soviet and American perceptions of one 
another. The publication, a compilation of 
primary and secondary source readings, was 
divided into six sections and included materi- 
al on the political history of the USSR, the 
news media, books, and films. 

In the Thursday morning discussions in 
which I was personally involved, we focussed, 


as background, on different aspects of the 
USSR. We took an overview of significant 
events in the history of Russia and the Soviet 
Union. We examined important geographical 
facts of the country and we considered the 
ethnic diversity of the nation. After discus-— 
sing the political organization of the USSR, 
we then studied the readings in the CNS publi- 
cation. Reactions to the material varied, but 
most Thursday morning participants found the 
sections on books, TV, and films informative. 
There was a general desire for more in-depth 
background information than that provided in 
"The Other Side.'' Workshop members expressed 
the need for more attentive editing and im- 
proved organization of the material. There 
waS a positive reaction to CNS readings which 
examined issues from two points of view. 

At the end of the series, the Thursday 
morning participants agreed that, on balance, 
the discussion and readings were stimulating. 
The result was an increased awareness of our 
perceptions and a sense of large gaps in our 
knowledge of the Soviet Union. Participants 
Suggested supplementing the CNS readings with 
films, speakers, and maps. Most of us felt 
that we wanted more "hard facts.'' It was sug- 
gested that participants prepare a book report 
on a specific aspect of the USSR; and in that 
way both workshop members and reporter would 
benefit from increased access to information. 
Many participants in all four of the workshops 
expressed an interest in learning more about 
the Soviet Union and in taking part in future 
CNS workshops. 
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LINCOLN —- 2007 - HANSCOM 


by Pete Heijn 

The Brooks Auditorium is in its usual 
twilight. 

A dozen seventh- and eighth-graders are 
sitting in the front rows finishing a discus-— 
sion of constructive criticism. 

"Before we rehearse," the director says, 
"let's have a floor plan for scene one. Will 
someone pull that board to the center? Alex- 
ander, will you draw a plan? Now, who's in 
this scene?" 

"Kelly," a girl from the group replies. 

"Alexander, tell us about the scene while 
you draw the plan. What kind of table?" 

"A round table.'' Alexander draws a cir- 
cle. 

"And what kind of room?" 

"The gym,'' say several voices. 

"How many chairs? And where does Kelly 
enter from? Draw that on the plan. And where 
are Lester and Heather sitting?" 

Several questions or suggestions come 
from the students. The director agrees on a 
variation and says, "Remember the improvisa— 
tion we did last time? Interest was created 
by little things, like Lester looking at a 
pencil while he talked about the battery. You 
can use props that help to focus on a speak— 
er." 

"Yeah, the camera shows the invitation 
first, then a calendar and comes down to a 
close-up of the date." 

"OK, this scene starts with the camera 
following Kelly as she walks in and up to the 
couple at the table. How would you see Kelly 
dressed? Will she wear heels?" He turns to 
Kelly and suggests that she dress for the part 
next time. The director spends a few minutes 
conferring with the technical crew; several 
boys who are operating the camera, the micro-—- 
phone, the lights, and placement of the tele-— 
vision set. "Light the set... Tape the micro-— 
phone on to that pole for a boom... Pan over 
the scene..." 

Several voices erupt. 
sing?" 

"I've got a song——"' 

"What about 'Earth Angel'?" 

"Tracy and Michelle, come up _ here, 
please. Quiet on the set! The sooner you're 
ready, the sooner we can start. When I say, 
‘Action,’ start your song. Stand by on the 
set. Ready, camera. Camera rolling. Ac— 
tion!" 

"Cut! that was Take One," says the dir-— 
ector firmly. "I want to do it again. Kelly, 


"What're we gonna 
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please go back."" He talks to the camera crew. 
"That's in focus. When you zoom out every-— 
thing will be in focus." 


Lester: Darling, what color shall we 
paint our bathroom? 

Heather: Oh, pink..or blue. 

Lester: How about dark brown? 

Heather: No way! That's totally out of 
the question! 

"Cut!"" The director looks at Heather. 


MDon! Cac aiceetOmmme rs I'm not in the scene. 


Let's start again." 


Lester: Where shall we go for vacation 
this year? 

Heather: I want some place exotic... 

Lester: Wouldn't Australia be great? 
Clear blue water. I could see my toes... 

Heather: My friend Marge says Austra- 


lia‘s not inthis year. 

Lester: France might be good — I speak 
French. 

Before Take Four, the director remarks, 
"There's too much light on Heather's face. 
Bobby, can you direct that?" To Heather he 
says, ''You need to take more time. You don't 
recognize her at first." They go through Take 
Four until, "Cut. Why are you doing that?" 
the director asks Lester. "It doesn't add to 
the scene." 

"It was over," replied Lester. 

"No, it was going nicely. Let's pick up 
the scene now. You're upset, but keep the 
conversation going. And as it goes on, we 
bring in more people. Where are they?" 

Answers from off stage. 

"Lachanda." 

"Corey and Jimmie." 

"Alexander." 

"Right. We need another chair. 
here, Jimmie sits here. 
Fett orto. 

As everyone gathers on stage to watch the 
playback, quiet descends, broken occasionally 
by giggles, guffaws, or remarks. 

"God, the expressions on his face!" 

"This is so good! 

Even when someone puts his head through 
the main door and calls, "The busses are 
here,'' no one seems to care. A teacher enters 
saying, "Sarah, I need your script." 

Someone says, "That's the wrong angle." 

Jane Benes, one of the Brooks staff who 
created this project, placed all this activity 
into the real world of Lincoln. It represents 
the work of twenty Brooks and Hanscom stu— 
dents, four Lincoln and Hanscom teachers, and 
a professional filmmaker named David Rothaus— 


Corey 
Start from where we 


er, artist-in-residence at Brooks for ten 
weeks. Mr. Rothauser was recently involved in 
WGBH's production of A Scarlet Letter. A 
planning committee that included four teachers 
obtained a grant from the Cultural Education 
Collaborative's Institute for the Arts which 
is funded in part by the Massachusetts Council 
of the Arts and Humanities. The purpose is to 
explore urban, rural, and military contrasts 
in the Hanscom and Lincoln schools. The twen- 
ty-member student group is composed of stu- 
dents from the Hanscom, Lincoln, and Metco 
programs of which five make up a technical 
crew and the remaining fifteen are actors, ed-— 
itors, and script writers. Camera terminology 
is learned, storyboards are prepared, and 
scripts are separated into audio and visual 
sections. 

In the first weeks of this project, Hans-— 
com and Lincoln participants spent time becom-— 
ing acquainted and visiting each others! 
schools. The idea for the reunion in 2007 
came from the students, who plan to use that 
and flashbacks to their school experiences to 
focus on the issues of urban-military-rural 
diversity. The film will end with the stu- 
dents sitting as a panel ready to discuss the 
issues generated in the drama. 

Townspeople will have a chance to attend 
an evening showing of this docu-—drama in 1987. 
Luckily it's not necessary to wait until 2007 
for the television event. However, I'm not 
sure about the panel discussion... fis} 


At the Cambridge School in Weston 


A company of eight students will 
perform theatre pieces based on 

two stories by Fran Baum, "The 
Magic Bonbons" and "The Wonderful 
Pump." The two stories wil! be 
performed simultaneously in 

American Sign Language and spoken 
English on January 16 and 17 

at 7 and 9 p.m. in the School's 
Elephant House Theatre. The company 
will be touring local schools for 

the deaf, including: The Learning 
Center for Deaf Children, The 

The Horace Mann School, The Perkins 
School, Beverly School for the 

Deaf, and the Boston School for the 
the Deaf. 


For further information call 
642-8600 


FROM SAM SILVERSTEIN, 


LINCOLN TEENAGER 


Teenagers in the year 2000 will still: 


Listen to whatever their parents are most 
likely to ask them to turn down, be it Frankie 
Lymon, Bruce Springsteen, or amplified record-— 
ings of steam rising. 

Develop eating habits that instantly be- 
‘come visible disorders on their twenty-ninth 
birthday. 

Surround themselves, almost exclusively, 
with the only members of the population that 
can possibly understand what they're talking 
about — fellow teenagers. 

Argue about which is the fastest car mon- 
ey can buy during lunch. 

Resent people telling them anything. 

Think they're smarter than their parents, 


teachers, and younger brothers and sisters 
(older siblings exempted). 
Forget (or maybe they won't really be 


forgetting, ever think of that?) to turn off 
lights, to call home when they're going to be 
late, to buy birthday presents, and to go to 
dentist appointments (if there's still such a 
thing as a dentist). 

Wear short sleeves and shorts until Nov- 
ember, and even then will wear winter jackets 
only under threat of law or revocation of 
driving privileges. 

Provide their parents with never-ending 
moments of joy and pride, and I wrote that 
voluntarily, really I did. 

Watch TV, or whatever form of mind-stew- 
ing video gadgetry has evolved (or regressed). 

Know more about computers than ninety-— 
seven percent of all Pentagon employees. 

Spend more money than their parents 
"could ever have imagined when they were in 
school" on the latest fad clothing, accessory 
sporting equipment, concert tickets, cologne, 
or hair style. 

Pick on their little brother/sister for 
no other reason than because they enjoy it - 
ha, it had to be said sometime. 

Develop their own terminology—lingo-lan- 
guage-—accent, comprehensible only to teenagers 
within a forty-mile radius of where the latest 
phrase was first created. 

Be between the ages of thirteen to nine- 
teen. 

See all the wrong movies, read all the 
wrong books, listen to all the wrong comedians 
and, in general, consume and encourage all 
forms of media that foretell the downfall of 
artistic and intellectual society in whatever 


form it exists. 
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TRANSLITERATIONS FROM THE FRENCH 


by C. P. Kindleberger 


Many of us will remember "Fractured 
French.'' Some had a certain "I don't know 
what." Tant pis; tant mieux (Auntie has been 
to the bathroom and feels better), or carte 
blanche (take Blanche home; she is too tight 
-to make it by herself). 

I offer a different game, one that was 
Started for me by an offspring, my son, the 
journalist. He used to come in the house ask- 
ing, "Mom, what is the piece of resistance?" 


(for piéce de resistance) or when something 


needed to be done he would say it was of rigor 
(de rigeur). 

One must be careful not to offer trans-— 
eeterations that sound OK in English - al- 
though there is a problem about word order: 
cri_de coeur, succés d'estime, faux pas, 
vis-a-vis, etc. The trick is to find expres- 
sions that are idiomatic in French but not in 
English. The game may perhaps be played in 
other languages: German, Italian, Spanish, 
but as textbook writers say, the exercise is 
left to the reader. 

I call attention that the 1985 Annual Re- 
port of the Lincoln Selectmen used déja vu and 
cause célébre. They get a gold star for these 
memeessions, but if it is not too picky, I 
would like to take off points for agendae when 
agenda is already the plural of agendum, the 
neuter gerund, what needs to be done (not a 
second declension singular feminine noun) and 
for saying "they inferred'' when they meant 
"they implied." Be careful in 1986. 

One good expression, equivalent in French 
to the American filler "you know" or "anyway" 
is "n'est-ce-pas."' My 1925 French teacher 
used to translate it as "ain't it." 

But let me offer a tentative list, some 
questionable, in stream-of-consciousness order 
without alphabetization: 


against the time touched (as you win one) 
at the running proper love 
tail of the sack word just 

blow of the state joy of to live 
success foolish blow of grace 
turn of force to the mode 
spirit of the body good—good 
render yourself (a noun) small little 
thought in back name of pen 
white card half-world 
novel to key nobility obliges 
out of the works 
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Close calls that have been dropped along 
with some already mentioned are nouveaux 
riches, comme it Conme it faut, fait accompli, a cer- 


tain je ne sais qu (mentioned, to be sure, 
but only in See Riese, réponse d'escali- 


er). 

One surprise of recent attention: when 
couples become engaged in English - if any go 
through that old-fashioned process any more - 
they emerge as the fiancé and the fiancée, in 
French as the futur and the future. 

And in conclusion I have a homonym in- 
volving French and Hebrew. In 1974 in a lec- 
ture that was recorded and transcribed, I men- 
tioned the Yom Kippur war, with fateful eco- 
nomic consequences, and somewhat later "sauve 
qui peut" ("let him save himself who can," or 
"every man for himself''). The typed version 
read "Yom Kippur" and "Sovekippur." 
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GIFT BOOKS 


AND OTHER EXCESSES 


Years back my mother had a favorite 
George Price cartoon she came across in The 
New Yorker. A man stands outside his house 
knee-deep and trying to extricate himself from 
strands of clinging ivy which has wrapped it- 
self around and around all four exterior walls 
—— while his wife, pointing from an upper win- 
dow, calls, "Watch out, Fred! Here it comes 
again!" 

Teissis a bit the way I feel, lately, 
about lavishly illustrated books on the sub- 
ject of gardens. Because this past year, 
more, I think, than ever before, the publish- 
ers of large, handsome "'coffee-table'' books 
have really socked it to us. As a friend 
said, at about Christmas-shopping time, the 
number of attractive thirty-—dollar—and-up 
books to be seen in any well-stocked bookstore 
"was to drool." 

The printing industry the world over has 
reached such a relentlessly high degree in the 
perfection of color reproduction that we can 
have today, almost too easily, access to views 
of anything — all from the position of an 
armchair. Are we in danger of losing "the 
fresh eye''? Is it better that, rather than 
- settle for so very much beauty in reproduction 
we resist a little these secondhand moments 
and save ourselves more high-mindedly for, 
both at home and abroad, the actual three-di- 
mensional reality? 

At least it can be said that among the 
onslaught of striking and tempting books, a 
single really good example can go a very long 
way indeed towards furthering both our plea- 
sure and our elucidation. Also, fortunately, 
neither we for the most part, nor our public 
library, can afford to purchase any large num- 
ber of these photographic outpourings from 
publishers. Otherwise we could spend all win- 
ter doing nothing more productive than ogling 
endlessly over handsome color reproductions of 
Thomas Jefferson's herb garden or Vita Sack- 
ville-West's white garden, or the rosebeds at 
Le Notre's Vaux-le-Vicomte, or Christopher 
Lloyd's meadow at Great Dixter, and the like. 

And yet after having spent, say, a stolen 
hour or two before the fire with one of those 
beautifully illustrated books of an evening, 
the struggle from out of my chair comes with a 
sense of overpowering surfeit; I drift off to 
bed in a state of confused uneasiness. And 
© 1986 
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the next day brings the hangover; on spotting 
that still unfinished book lying on the only 
space where there's room for it -—— the coffee 
table —- I can be seized with a sudden inex- 
plicable desire to kick or otherwise mutilate 
it. Why? I've made honest attempts to ana-— 
lyze this tendency towards violence involving 
a luscious, lavishly illustrated tome on Gar- 
den Design -- and, apart from the business of 
surfeit, I've come to the conclusion that I 
have erred on the side of thinking (conscious- 
ly or otherwise) that the book's contents re- 
late to me. Or rather my garden. 

Given the context of my life and abili- 
ties I shouldn't study such books in that way. 
Better that they be seen as escape with a cap—- 
ital E. Does one have access to slave labor, 
as Thomas Jefferson did? No. Do we have Vir- 
ginia's long warm springs and mellow falls 
that can continue frostless till Thanksgiving? 
Certainly not. As for:England, forget it. I 
will merely touch on the fact of England's 
rather class-conscious society whereby, for 
instance, gardeners are often people who work 
for the owners of the gardens, and whose sons 
even today may well grow up to be gardeners 
too. What is meant here is, owners of the 
more sizeable gardens had and have help. And 
it would never do for me to dwell too long on 
other advantages to English gardens such as 
that they have English weather. Clsnter ie 
possible, in fact, that the reasons the Eng- 
lish covet our native goldenrod, and so fre- 
quently love to mix yellow-toned non—deciduous 
plantings with the more usual varieties, is 
because in the course of a typical year they 
get so thoroughly tired of all their emerald 
green?) 

As Americans, we have to just try to take 
that supreme nation-of-gardeners in stride. I 
will resolve to read and look at only so much 
of Gertrude Jekyll's influence (after all, she 
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has been dead for over fifty years) or William 
Robinson (likewise) or Sir Edward Lutyens 
(1869-1944). I will not let myself be intimi- 
dated by their achievements, or at least I 
won't be so foolish as to think that any of 
what they left behind relates to me, or rather 
my garden. I will try in certain ways to 
learn from them, yes, but only up to a: point 
-- because I and the conditions of my life are 
American —-— and the climate I am stuck with is 
that of New England. So perhaps I should pay 
more attention to some of our native writers 
about gardens of whom there happen to be rath-— 
er a few. 

And yet... this past fall, I came across 
the most beautiful volume by the well-known 
British gardener and writer, Penelope Hob-— 
house, in a bookshop on my last day in London. 
This newest of her several books is Private 
Gardens in England, and it's certainly a "cof-— 
fee table book," and the photographs are sump-— 
tuous. The text has her usual high and selec— 
tive standards, the voice is authoritative and 
warm. This book is of such quality that it's 
bound to make the Atlantic leap to our shores 
sooner or later. And when it comes it's a 
foregone conclusion, I'm afraid, that I'll be 
among the first to pounce on it and lug it 
home, whatever the exorbitant cost. 

I Brake for Gardens 
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Old Business 

e The Board met with School Committee members, 
Ruth Ann Hendrickson and Joan Walker and with 
DPW Superintendent Carroll to discuss signage 
on Ballfield Road. 

e The School Committee also referred to the 
possible space needs at the schools resulting 
from the potential overcrowding at Hanscom. 


New Business 

e Lincoln received a citation from AAA for a year 
of no pedestrian fatalities. 

e The Board noted that Lincoln has been awarded 
an Incentive Aid Grant to join Concord and 
Carlisle in studying the feasibility of combined 
police dispatching. 

e A request from the Middlesex Pomona Grange 
for the use of Bemis Hall between Fall 1987 and 
Spring 1988 was not accepted. Requests for 
use can not be accepted more than 6 months 
in advance and the organization is eligible 
for a $200 fee per use. They have been advised 
to resubmit their request. 

e The Selectmen reviewed the list of committee 
members for the Tax Classification Study 
Committee and its charge. 


* 


Other 

e@ The Selectmen decided to use the axonometric 
view of the 47 Acre Development for the next 
town report if it can be properly reduced. 

e A letter from the School Committee stated 
that the funding mechanism for the school 
roof may be in jeopardy. Mr. Ramsay will 
write a letter to Senator Amick and Represen- 
tative Hicks to advise of situation 


Appointments 
e Board of Appeals - reappointment - David Sykes 


e Special Police Officer - Jonathan Searle, 
Robert Morrison, James Lang, Susan Mead 

e LSRSH Committee - Phyllis Rappaport - to 
complete the term of Alan Grathwohl 

e Route 128 Task Force - Beth Sutherland 


(material gathered by Joan Perera) 
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